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CHAP. XIV. 


The Campaign of 1777, in the middle States, 


OON after the declaration of independence, the au- 
thority of Congreſs was obtained for raiſing an ar- 

my that would be more permanent than the temporary le- 
vies which they had previouſly brought into the field. 
It was at firſt propoſed to recruit for the indefinite term 
of the war, but it being found on experiment that the 
habits of the people were averſe to engagements for ſuch 
an uncertain period of ſervice, the recruiting officers were 
inſtructed to offer the alternative of, either enliſting for 
the war, or for three years. Thoſe who engaged on the 
firſt conditions, were promiſed a hundred acres of land in 
addition to their pay and bounty. The troops raiſed by 
Congreſs for the ſervice of the United States were called 
continentals: though in September 1 . it had been 
reſolved to raiſe 88 battalions, and in December follow- 
ing, authority was given to General Waſhington to raiſe 
16 more, yet very little greg had been made in the 
recruiting buſineſs, till after the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton. Even after that period, ſo much time was 
neceſſarily conſumed before theſe new recruits joined the 
commander in chief, that his whole force at Morris-town, 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, for ſome time did not exceed 


1500 men; yet, what is almoſt incredible, theſe 150 


kept as many thouſands of the Britiſh cloſely pent up in 
Vor. II. ä B Brunſ. 
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Brunſwick. Almoſt every party that was ſent out by the 
latter was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the former, and the ad- 
Jacent country preſerved in a great degree of tranquillity: 

It was matter of aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh ſuffered 
the dangerous interval betweeti the diſbanding of one ar- 
my and the raiſing of another, to paſs away without at- 
tempting ſomething 6f conſequence againſt the remaining 
ſhadow of an armed force. Hitherto there had been a 
deficiency of arms and ammunition, as well as of men ; 
but in the ſpring of 1979, a veſſel of 24 guns arrived from 
France at Portſmouth in New-Hampſhire, with upwards 
of 11,000 ſtand of arms, and 1000 barrels of powder. 
Ten thouſand ſtand of arms arrived about the fame time 
in another part of the United States, 

Before the royal army took the field, in proſecution of 
the main buſineſs of the campaign, two enterprizes for 
the deſtruction of American ſtores were undertaken, in 
an oppoſite direction to what proved eventually to be the 
theatre of the operations of Sir William Howe. The firſt 
was conducted by Colonel Bird, the fecond by Major-ge- 
feral Tryon. e former landed with about goo men 
at Peek's Kill, near 5o miles from New-York. General 
Waſhington had repeatedly cautioned the commiſſaries not 
to ſuffer large quantities of proviſions to be near the wa- 
ter, in ſuch places as were acceſſible to ſhipping ; but his 
prudent advice had not been regarded. The few Ame- 
ricans, who were ſtationed as a guard at Peek's-Kill, on 
the approach of Colonel Bird, fired the principal ſtore-- 
houſes, and retired to a good poſition, about two or three 
miles diſtant, The loſs of proviſions, forage, and other 
valuable artictes, was conſiderable. 

Major-general Tryon, with a detachment of 2000 men, 
embarked at New-York, and paſling through the Sound, 
landed between Fairfield and Norwalk. They advanced 
through the country without interruption, and arrived in 
about 20 hours at Danbury. On their approach, the few 
continentals who were in the town withdrew from it. 
The Britiſh began to burn and deſtroy, but abſtained from 
injuring the property of ſuch as were reputed Tories 
18 houfes, 800 barrels of pork and beef, 800 barrels of 
g flour, 
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flour, 2000 buſhels of grain, 1700 tents, and ſome other 1777. 
articles, were loſt to the Americans. Generals Wooſter, ——— 
Arnold, and Silliman, having haſtily collected a few hun- 
dred of the inhabitants, made arrangements for interrup- 
ting the march of the royal detachment, but the arms of 
thoſe who came forward on this emergency, were injured 
by exceflive rains; and the men were worn down with 
a march of 30 miles in the courſe of a day. Such dil- 
poſitions were nevertheleſs made, and ſuch advantageous 
poſts were taken, as enabled them greatly to annoy the in- 
vaders when returning to their ſhips. General Arnold, 
with about 500 men, by a rapid movement, reached 
Ridgefield in their front—barricadoed the road, kept up a 
briſk fire upon them, and ſuſtained the attack, till they 
had made a lodgement on a ledge of rocks on his left. 
After the Britiſh had gained this eminence, a whole pla- 
toon levelled at General Arnold, not more than 3o yards 
diſtant : his horſe was killed, but he eſcaped. While he 
was extricating himſelf from his horſe, a ſoldier advanced 
to run him through with a bayonet, but he ſhot him dead 
with his piſtol; and afterwards got off ſafe. The Ame- 
ricans, in ſeveral detached parties, harraſſed the rear of 
the Britiſh, and from various ſtands kept up a ſcattering 
fire upon them till they reached their ſhipping. | 
The Britiſh accompliſhed the object of the expedition, 
but it coſt them dear. They had by computation 2 or 
300 men killed, wounded, or taken, The loſs of the 
Americans was about 20 killed and 40 wounded, Among 
the former was Dr. Atwater, a gentleman of reſpectable 
character and conſiderable influence. Colonel Lamb was 
among the latter : General Wooſter, though ſeventy years 
old, behaved with the vigour and ſpirit of youth. While 
gloriouſly defending the liberties of his country, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Congreſs reſolved that a monu- 
ment ſhould be erected to his memory as an acknowledge- 
ment of his merit and ſervices. They alſo reſolved, that 
a horſe, properly capariſoned, ſhould be preſented to Ge- 
neral Arnold, in their name; as a token of their approba- 
tion of his gallant conduct. 7 x 
Not long after the excurſion to Danbury, Colonel 
| | Ba ' Meigs, 


| 
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Meigs, an enterpriſing American officer, tranſported a 
detachment of about 170 Americans, in whale boats, over 
the Sound, which ſeparates Long-Ifland from Connecticut, 
and burned twelve brigs and ſloops belonging to the Bri- 
tiſh, and deſtroyed a large quantity of forage and other 
articles, collected for their uſe in Sagg-Harbour on that 
iſland,—killed ſix of their ſoldiers, and brought off 90 
priſoners, without having a fingle man either killed or 
wounded, The Colonel and his party returned to Guil- 
ford in 25 hours from the time of their departure, having 
in that ſhort ſpace not only completed the object of their 
expedition, but traverſed by land and water, a ſpace not 
leſs than 9o miles. Congreſs ordered an elegant ſword 
to be preſented to Colonel Meigs, for his good conduct in 
this expedition. | 

As the ſeaſon advanced, the American army in New- 


June 9. Jerſey was re-inforced by the ſucceflive arrival of recruits ; 


but nevertheleſs at the opening of the campaign it 
amounted only to 7272 men. 

Great pains had been taken to recruit the Britiſh army 
with American levies. A commiſſion of brigadier-ge- 
neral had been conferred on Mr. Oliver Delancey, a loy- 
alift of great influence in New-York, and he was au- 
thoriſed to raiſe three battalions. Every effort had been 
made to raiſe the men both within and without the Bri- 


_ tiſh lines, and alſo from among the American priſoners ; 


but with all theſe exertions, only 597 were procured... 
Mr, Courtland Skinner, a loyaliſt well known in Jerſey, 
was alſo appointed a brigadier, and authoriſed to raiſe five 
battalions. Great efforts were alſo made to procure re- 
cruits for his command, but their whole number amount- 

ed only 10 5 17. | 
Towards the latter end of May, General Waſhington 
quitted his winter encampment at Morriſtown, and took 
a ſtrong poſition at Middlebrook. Soon after this move- 
ment was effected, the Britiſh marched from Brunſwick, 
and extended their van as far as Somerſet Court-houſe, but 
in a few days returned to their former ſtation. This 
ſudden change was probably owing to the unexpected op- 
polition which feemed to be collecting from all quarters, 
for 
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for the Jerſey militia turned out in a very ſpirited man- 1777 · 
ner to oppoſe them. Six months before, that ſame army —— 
marched through New-Jerſey without being fired upon, 
and even ſmall parties of them had ſafely patrolled the 
country at a diſtance from the camp ; but experience 
having proved that Britiſh protections were no ſecurity 
for property, the inhabitants generally reſolved to try the 
effects of reſiſtance, in preference to a ſecond ſubmiſſion. 
A fortunate miſtake gave them an opportunity of aſſem- 
bling in great force on this emergency. Signals had been 
agreed on, and beacons erected on high places, with the 
view of communicating over the country inſtantaneous 
intelligence of the approach of the Britiſh. A few hours 
before the royal army began their march, the ſignal of 
alarm, on the foundation of a falſe report, had been 
hoiſted : the farmers, with arms in their hands, ran to the 
place of rendezvous from conſiderable diſtances : they had 
ſet out at leaſt twelve hours before the Britiſh, and on their 
appearance were collected in formidable numbers. Whe- 
ther Sir William Howe intended to force his way through 
the country to the Delaware, and afterwards to Philadel- 
phia, or to attack the American army, is uncertain, but 
whatever was his deſign, he thought proper ſuddenly to 
relinquiſh it and fall back to Brunſwick. The Britiſh 
army, on their retreat, burned and deſtroyed the farm- 
houſes on the road, nor did they ſpare thoſe buildings 
which were dedicated to the ſervice of the Deity. 

Sir William Howe, after his retreat to Brunſwick, en- 
deavoured to provoke General Waſhington to an engage- 
ment, and left no manceuvre untried, that was calculated 
to induce him to quit his poſition. At one time he ap- 
peared as if he intended to puſh on without regarding the 
army oppoſed to him. At another he accurately exa- 
mined the ſituation of the American encampment, hoping 
that ſome unguarded part might be found on which an 
attack might be made that would open the way to a ge- 
neral engagement : all theſe hopes were fruſtrated ; Ge- 
neral Waſhington knew the full value of his ſituation, 
He had too much penetration to loſe it from the cir- 
cumvention of military manceuvres, and too much tem- 
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per to be provoked to a dereliction of it. He was well 
apprized that it was not the intereſt of his country, ts 
commit its fortune to a ſingle action. 

Sir William Howe ſuddenly relinquiſhed his poſition 
in front of the Americans, and retired with his whole 
force to Amboy. The apparently retreating Britiſh were 
purſued by a conſiderable detachment of the American 
army, and General Waſhington advanced from Middle- 
brook to Quibbletown, to be near at hand for the ſup- 
port of his advanced parties. The Britiſh general im- 
mediately marched his army back from Amboy, with 
great expedition, hoping to bring on a general action on 
equal ground, but he was diſappointed. General Waſh- 
ington fell back, and poſted his army in ſuch an advanta- 
geous poſition, as compenſated for the inferiority of his 
numbers. Sir William Howe was now fully convinced 
of the impoſlibility of compelling a general engagement 
on equal terms, and alſo ſatisfied that jt would be too ha- 
zardous to attempt paſſing the Delaware, while the coun- 
try was in arms, and the main American army in full 
force in his rear. He therefore returned to Amboy, and 
thence paſſed over to Staten-Iſland, reſolving to proſe- 
cute the objects of the campaign by another route, Du- 
ring the period of theſe movements, the real deſigns of 
General Howe were involved in great obſcurity. Though 
the ſeaſon for military operations was adyanced as far as 
the month of July, yet his determinate object could not be 
aſcertained, Nothing on his part had hitherto taken place, 
but alternately advancing and retreating. General Waſh- 
ington's embarraſſment on this account was increaſed by 
intelligence which arrived, that Burgoyne was coming in 
great force towards New-York from Canada. Appre- 
hending that Sir William Howe would ultimately move 
up the North-River, and that his movements, which 
looked ſouthwardly, were calculated to deceive, the Ame- 
rican General detached a brigade to re-inforce the nor- 
thern diviſion of his army. Succefliye advices of the ad- 
yance of Burgoyne favoured-the idea that a junction of 
the two royal armies near Albany was intended. Some 
movements were therefore made by General Waſhington 

328 towards 
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towards Peek's Kill, and on the other ſide towards Tren- 1777. 
ton, while the main army was encamped near the Clove, =>4— 


in readineſs to march either to the north or ſouth, as 
the movements of Sir William Howe might require. At 
length the main body of the royal army, conſiſting of 
thirty-ſix Britiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment 
of light horſe, and a loyal provincial corps, called the 
Queen's Rangers, and a powerful artillery, amounting in 
the whole to about 16,000 men, departed from Sandy- 
hook, and were reported to ſteer ſouthwardly. - About 
the time of this embarkation, a letter from Sir William 
Howe to General Burgoyne was intercepted. This con- 
tained intelligence that the Britiſh troops were deſtined 
to New-Hampſhire. The intended deception was ſo ſu- 
perficially veiled, that in conjunction with the intelligence 
of the Britiſh embarkation, it produced a contrary effect. 
Within one hour after the reception of this intercepted 
letter, General Waſhington =_ orders to his army to 
move to the ſouthward, but he was nevertheleſs ſo much 
impreſſed with a conviction, that it was the true intereſt 
of Howe to move towards Burgoyne, that he ordered the 
American army to halt for ſome time, at the river Dela- 
ware, ſuſpecting that the apparent movement of the royal 
army to the ſouthward was a feint calculated to draw him 
farther from the North-River. The Britiſh fleet having 
failed from Sandy-hook, were a week at ſea before they 
reached Cape Henlopen. At this time and place, for- 
reaſons that do not obviouſly occur, General Howe gave 
up the idea of approaching Fhiladelphia, by aſcending the 
Delaware, and reſolved on a circuitous route by the way 
of the Cheſapeak. Perhaps he counted on being joined 
by large re-inforcements from the numerous Tories in Ma- 
ryland or Delaware, or perhaps he feared the-obſtruc- 
tions which the Pennſylvanians had planted in the Dela- 
ware. If thefe were his reaſons he was miſtaken in 
both: from the Tories he received no advantage, and 
from the obſtructions in the river, his ſhips could have 
received no detriment, if he had landed his troops at New- 
caſtle, which was 14 miles nearer Philadelphia than the 
head of Cheſapeak Bay. | 
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1777. The Britiſh fleet, after they had left the capes of the 
Delaware, had tedious and uncomfortable paſſage, be- 


ing twenty days before they entered the capes of Virgi- 
nia. They aſcended the bay with a favourable wind, 


Aug. 25. and landed at Turkey-Point. The circumſtance of the 


Britiſh fleet putting out to ſea, after they had looked 
into the Delaware, added to the apprehenſion before en- 
tertained, that the whole was a feint calculated to draw 
the American army farther from the North-River, ſo as 
to prevent their being at hand to oppoſe a junction be- 
tween Howe and Burgoyne. Waſhington therefore fell 
back to ſuch a middle 32 as would enable him ei - 
ther ſpeedily to return to the North-River, or advance to 
the relief of Philadelphia. The Britiſh fleet, after leav- 
ing the capes of Delaware, were not heard of for near 
three weeks, except that they had once or twice been ſeen 
near the coaſt Reegng ſouthwardly. A council of offi- 

aminy, near Philadelphia, unani- 
mouſly gave it as their opinion, that Charleſtown, in 
South-Carolina, was moſt probably their object, and that 
it would be impoſſible for the army to march in ſeaſon 
for its relief. It was therefore concluded to try to re- 
pair the loſs of Charleſtown, which was conſidered as 
unavoidable, either by attempting ſomething on New-York 
land, or by uniting with the northern army, to give 
more effectual oppoſition to Burgoyne. A ſmall change 
of poſition, conformahly to this new ſyſtem, took place. 
The day before the above reſolution was adopted, 
the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak : intelligence 
thereof in a few days reached the American army, and 
diſpelled that miſt of uncertainty, in which General Howe's 
movements had been heretofore enveloped. The Ameri- 
can troops were put in motion to meet the Britiſh army : 
their numbers on paper amounted to 14,000, but their 
real effective force, on which dependence might be placed 
in the day of battle, did not much exceed 8000 men. 
Every appearance of confidence was aſſumed by them as 
they paſſed through Philadelphia, that the citizens might 
be intimidated from joining the Britiſh. About the ſame 
time a number of the principal inhabitants of that city, 


being 
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being ſuſpeRed of diſaffection to the American cauſe, were 1977. 
taken into cuſtody and ſent to Virginia. 8 | 
Soon after Sir William Howe had landed his troops 
in Maryland, he put forth a declaration, in which he in- 
formed the inhabitants, that he bad iſſued the ſtricteſt 
orders to the troops for the preſervation of regularity 
and good diſcipline, and that the moſt exemplary puniſh- 
ment ſhould be inflicted upon thoſe who ſhould dare to 

lunder the property, or moleſt the perſons of any of his 

ajeſty's well-diſpoſed ſubjects.“ It ſeemed as though 
fully apprized of the confequences, which had reſulted 
from the indiſcriminate plunderings of his army in New- 
| Jerſey, he was determined to adopt a more politic line of 
conduct. Whatever his intentions might be, they were 
by no means ſeconded by his troops. | 
The royal army ſet out from the eaſtern heads of the Sept. 3. 

Cheſapeak, with a ſpirit which promiſed to compenſate 
for the various delays, which had hitherto waſted the cam- 
paign. Their tents and baggage were left behind, and 
they truſted their future accommodation to ſuch quarters 
as their arms might procure. They advanced with bold- 
neſs, till they were within two miles of the American 
army, which was then poſted near Newport. General 
Waſhington ſoon changed his poſition, and took poſt on 
the high ground near Chadd's Fort, on the Brandywine 
Creek, with an intention of diſputing the paſſage. It 
was the wiſh, but by no. means the intereſt of the'Ame- 
ricans to try their ſtrength in an engagement. Their 
regular troops were not only greatly inferior in diſcipline, 
but in numbers, to the royal army. The opinion of the 
inhabitants, though founded on no circumſtances' more 
ſubſtantial than their wiſhes, impoſed a ſpecies of neceſ- 
ſity on the American General to keep his army in front 
of the enemy, and to riſque an action for the ſecurity of 
Philadelphia. Inſtead of this, had he taken the ridge 
of high mountains on. his right, the Britiſh muſt have re- 
ſpected his numbers, and probably would have followed 
him up the country. In this manner the campaign might 
have been waſted away in a manner fatal to the invaders; 


but the bulk of the American people were fo 3 
| 0 
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of delays, and had ſuch an overweening conceit of the 
numbers and proweſs of their army, that they could not 
comprehend the wiſdom and policy of manceuvres to 
ſhun a general engagement. | 

On this occaſion, neceſſity dictated that a ſacrifice 
ſhould be. made on the altar of public opinion. A gene- 
ral action was therefore hazarded; this took place at 
Chadd's Ford, on the Brandywine, a ſmall ſtream which 
empties itſelf into Chriſtmas Creek, near its conflux with 
the river Delaware. 

The royal army. advanced at day-break in two columns, 
commanded —— Kniphauſen, and by 
Lord Cornwallis. The firſt took the direct road to Chadd's 
Ford, and made a ſhew of paſſing it, in front of the 
main body of the Americans ; at the ſame time the other 
column moved up on the weſt fide of the Brandywine to 
its fork, and crefſed both its branches about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, and then marched down on the eaſt ſide 
thereof, with the view of turning the right wing of their 
adverſaries, 

Izis they effected, and compelled them to retreat with 
great loſs, General Kniphauſen amuſed the Americans 
with the appearance of croſſing the ford, but did not at- 
temptit until Lord Cornwallis having croſſed above, and 
moved down on the oppoſite fide, - commenced his 
attack. Kniphauſen then croſſed the ford, - and attacked 
the troops poſted for its defence. Theſe, after a ſevere 
conflict, were compelled to give way. The retreat of the 
Americans ſoon became general, and was continued to 
Cheſter, under cover of General Weeden's brigade, which 
came off in good order. The final iſſue of battles often 
depends on ſmall circumſtances, which human prudence 
cannot controul—one of theſe occurred here, and pre- 
vented General Waſhington from executing a bold deſign, 
to effect which, his troops were actually in motion. This 
was to have croſſed the Brandywine, and attacked Knip- 
hauſen, while General Sullivan and Lord Stirling ſhould 
keep Earl Cornwallis in check. In the moſt critical mo- 
ment, General Waſhington received intelligence which 
he was obliged to credit, that the column of Lord Corn- 

wallis 
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wallis had been only making a feint, and was returning 1777. 
to join Kniphauſen. This prevented the execution a 
plan, which, if carried into effect, would probably have 
given a different turn to the events of the day. The killed 
and wounded in the royal army were near ſix hundred; 
the loſs of the Americans was twice that number. In 
the liſt of their wounded were two of their general offi- 
cers, the Marquis de lay Fayette, and General Wood- 
ford. The former was a French nobleman of high rank, 
who, animated with the love of liberty, had left his na- 
tive country, and offered his ſervice to Congreſs. While 
in France, and only nineteen years of age, he eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Americans with the moſt diſintereſted 
and generous ardour. Having determined to join them, 
he communicated his intentions to the American com- 
miſſioners at Paris. They juſtly conceived, that a patron 
of ſo much importance would be of ſervice to their cauſe, 
and encouraged his deſign, Before he had embarked 
from France, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the 
American inſurgents, reduced to 2000 men, were fleeing 
through Jerſey before a Britiſh force of 30,000. Under 
theſe circumſtances, - the American commiſſioners at 
Paris thought it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the pre- 
ſent proſecution of his perilous enterpriſe. It was in vain 
that they acted ſo candid a part; his zeal to ſerve a 
diſtreſſed country was not abated by her misfortunes. 
Having embarked in a veſſel which he purchaſed for the 
purpoſe, he arrived in Charleſtown early in 177%, and 
ſoon after joined the American army. Congreſs reſolved, 
that „in conſideration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and 
connections, he ſhould have the rank of Major-general in 
their army.” Independent of the riſque he ran as an 
American officer, he hazarded his large fortune in con- 
ſequence of the laws of France, and alſo the confinement 
of his perſon, in caſe of capture, when on his way to the 
United States, without the chance of being acknowledged 
F by any nation; for his court had forbdiden his proceed- 
ing to America, and had diſpatched orders to have him 
confined in the Welt Indies, if found in that quarter, 


This gallant nobleman, who under all theſe difadyantages 
had 
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had demonſtrated his good-will to the United States, re- 
ceived a wound in his leg at the battle of Brandywine ; 
but he nevertheleſs continued in the field, and exerted 
himſelf both by word and example in rallying the Ame- 
ricans. Other foreigners of diſtinction alſo ſhared in the 
engagement, Count Pulaſki, a Poliſh nobleman, the 
fame who a few years before had carried off King Sta- 
niſlaus from his capital, though ſurrounded with a ny- 
merons body of guards, and a Ruſſian army, fought with 
the Americans at Brandywine; he was a thunderbolt 
of war, and always fought for the poſt of danger as tt e 


| poſt: of honour. Soon after this engagement, Congreſs 


appointed him commander of horfe, with the rank of bri- 
gadier. Monſieur dy Coudray, a French officer of high 
rank and great abilities, while on his way from Philadel- 
Phia to join the American army, about this time was 
drowned in the river Schuylkill. He rode into the flat- 
bottomed boat on a ſpirited mare, whoſe career he was 
not able to ſtop, and ſhe went out at the farther end into 
the river with her rider on her back. 

The evening after the battle of Brandywine, a party of 
the Britiſh went to Wilmington, and took Preſident 
M*Kipley prifoner. They alſo took poſſeſſion of a ſhallop, 
loaded with the moſt valuable effeRs of the inhabitants. 
Howe perſevered in his ſcheme of gaining the right 
flank of the Americans. This was no leſs ſteadily pur- 
ſued on the one ſide, than avoided on the other. Waſh. 
ington came forward in a few days with a reſolution of 
riſquing another action. He accordingly advanced as 
far as the Warren Tavern on the Lancaſter road. Near 
that place both armies were on the point of engaging with 
their whole force, but were prevented by a moſt violent 


f | Sept. 18, ſtorm of rain, which continued for a whole day and 


night. When the rain ceaſed, the Americans found that 
their ammunition was entirely ruined ; they therefore 
withdrew to a place of ſafety. Before a proper ſupply 
Was. procured, the Britiſh marched from their poſition 
near the White Horſe Tavern, down towards the Swedes 
Ford, The Americans again took poſt in their front ; 
but the Britiſh, inſtead of urging an action, began 4 
ba 1 marc 
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march up towards Reading. 'To fave the ſtores which 177%. 
had been depoſited in that place, Waſhington took a new wy 
poſition, and left the Britiſh in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
the roads which lead to Philadelphia. His troops were 
worn down with a ſucceſſion of ſevere duties; there were 
in his army above a thouſand men who were barefooted, 
and who had performed all their late movements in that 
condition. About this time the Americans ſuſtained a 
_ conſiderable loſs by a night attack, conducted by General 
Grey, on a detachment of their troops, which was en- 
camped near the Paoli Tavern. The outpoſts and pickets Sept. 20. 
were forced without noiſe about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The men had ſcarcely time to turn out, and when 
they turned out, they unfortunately paraded in the light 
of their fires ; this directed the Britiſh how, and where 
to proceed ; they ruſhed in upon them and put about 
300 to death in a filent manner by a free and excluſive 
uſe of the bayonet. The enterpriſe was conducted with 
ſo much addreſs, that the loſs of the aſſailants did not ex - 
ceed eight. 

Congreſs, which after a ſhort reſidence at Baltimore 
had returned to Philadelphia, were obliged a ſecond time 
to conſult their ſafety by flight. They retired at firſt to 
Lancaſter, and afterwards to York-Town. 

The bulk of the Britiſh army being left in German- 
Town, Sir William Howe, with a ſmall part, made his 
triumphal entry into Philadelphia, and was received with 
the hearty welcome of numerous citizens, who either Sept. 26. 
from conſcience, cowardice, intereſt, or principle, had hi- 
therto ſeparated themſelves from the claſs of active Whigs. 

The poſſeſſion of the largeſt city in the United States, 
together with the diſperſion of that grand council which 
had heretofore conducted their public affairs, were reck- 
oned by the ſhort- ſighted as deciſive of their fate. The 
ſubmiſſion of countries, after the conqueſt of their capital, 
had often been a thing of courſe, but in the great conteſt 
for the ſovereignty of the United States, the queſtion did 
not reſt with a ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it to 
be determined by the poſſeſſion or loſs of any particular 
place. It was the public mind, the ſentiments and opi- 
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1777, nions of the yeomanry of the country which were to dex 
— cide. Though Philadelphia had become the reſidence of 


veſſels, commenced a heavy 


the Britiſh army, yet, as long as the bulk of the people 
of the United States were oppoſed to their government, 
the country was unſubdued. Indeed it was preſumed by 
the more diſcerning politicians, that the luxuries of a 
great city would ſo far enervate the Britiſh troops as to 
indiſpoſe them from thoſe active exertions to which they 
were prompted, while inconveniently encamped in the 
open country. 5 

To take off the impreſſion the Britiſh ſucceſſes might 
make in France to the prejudice of America, Dr. Frank- 
lin gave them an ingenious turn, by obſerving, “ that 
inſtead of ſaying Sir William Howe had taken Philadel- 
phia, it would be more proper to ſay, Philadelphia had 
taken Sir William Howe,” | | 

One of the firſt objects of the Britiſh, after they had 
got poſſeſſion, was to erect batteries to command the river, 
and to protect the city from any inſult by water. The 
Britiſh ſhipping were prevented from aſcending the De- 
laware, by obſtructions hereafter to be deſcribed, which 
were fixed near Mud-Iſland. Philadelphia, though poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Britiſh army, was expoſed to danger from 
the American veſſels in the river. The American frigate 
Delaware, of 32 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the 
unfiniſhed batteries, and being ſeconded by ſome ſmaller 

88 upon the batte- 
ries and town, but upon the falling of the tide ſhe ran 
aground. Being briſkly fired upon from the town, while 
in this condition, ſne was ſoon compelled to ſurrender. 
The other American veſſels, not able to reſiſt the fire 
from the batteries, after loſing one of their number, re- 
tired. 

General Waſhington having been re- inforced by 2500 
men from Peek's Kill and Virginia ; and having been in- 
formed that General Howe had detached a conſiderable 
part of his force for reducing the forts on the Dela- 
ware, conceived a deſign of attacking the Britiſh poſt. 
at German-Town. Their line of encampment croſſed 
the town at right angles near its centre; the left _ 

; extended 
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extended to the Schuylkill, and was covered in front by 1777. 


the mounted and diſmounted chaſſeurs. The queen's 
American rangers and a battalion of light infantry were 
in front of the right. The 40th regiment, with another 
battalion of light infantry, were poſted on the Cheſnut 
Hill road, three quarters of a mile in advance. Lord 
Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia, with four battalions of 
grenadiers. few of the general officers of the Ame- 
rican army, whoſe advice was requeſted on the occaſion, 
unanimouſly recommended an attack ; and it was agreed 
that it ſhould be made in different places, to produce 
the greater confuſion, and to prevent the ſeveral parts 
of the Britiſh forces from affording ſupport to each 
other, From an apprehenſion that the Americans, from 
the want of diſcipline, would not perſevere in a long at- 
tack, it was reſolved that it ſhould be ſudden and vigorous, 
and if unſucceſsful to make an expeditious retreat. The 
diviſions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway's 
brigade, were to enter the town by the way of Cheſnut 
Hill, while General Armſtrong with the Pennſylvania 
militia ſhould fall down the Manatawny Road, and gain 
the left and rear of the Britiſh. The diviſions of Greene 
and Stephen's flanked by M<Dougal's brigade were to en- 
ter by the Lime Kiln Road. The militia of Maryland 
and Jerſey, under Generals Smallwood and Furman, were 


to march by the Old York Road, and to fall upon the 
rear of their right. 


Lord Stirling with Naſhe's and Maxwell's brigade were Oct. 4. 


to form a corps de reſerve. The Americans began their 
attack about ſun- riſe on the 40th regiment and a batta- 
lion of light infantry. Theſe two corps being obliged 
to retreat, were purſued into the village. On their retreat 
Lieutenant-colonel Muſgrove with ſix companies took 
poſt in Mr. Chew's ſtrong ſtone houſe, which lay in front 
of the Americans. From an adherence to the military 


maxim of never leaving a fort poſſeſſed by an enemy in 


the rear, it was reſolved to attack the party in the houſe. 
In the mean time, General Greene got up with his co- 
lumn and attacked the right wing. Colonel Matthews 
routed a party of the Britiſh oppoſed to him, Killed iy 
veral, 
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1977. veral, and took 110 priſoners, but from the darkneſs of 
wy) the day loſt ſight of the brigade to which he belonged, 


and having ſeparated from it, was taken priſoner with his 
whole regiment, and the prifoners which he had previ- 
ouſly taken were releaſed. A number of the troops in 
Greene's diviſion were ſtopped by the halt of the party 
before Chew's houſe. Near one half of the American 
army remained for ſome time at that place inactive. In 
the mean time, General Grey led on three battalions of 
the third brigade, and attacked with vigour; a ſharp 
conteſt followed. Two Britiſh regiments attacked at the 
ſame time on the oppoſite ſide of the town. General 
Grant moved up the 49th regiment to the aid of thoſe 
who were engaged with Greene's column. 

The morning was extremely foggy.— This, by eonceal - 
ing the true fituation of the parties, occaſioned miſtakes, 
and made ſo much caution neceſſary, as to give the Britiſh 
time to recover from the effects of their firſt ſurprize. 
From theſe cauſes the early promiſing appearances on the 
part of the aſſailants were ſpeedily reverſed. The Ame- 
ricans left the field haſtily, and all efforts to rally them 
were ineffetual, Lord Cornwallis arrived with a party 
of light horſe, and joined in the purſuit ; this was con- 
tinued for ſome miles.—The loſs of the royal army, in- 
cluding the wounded and priſoners, was about 500. 
Among their ſlain were Brigadier-general Agnew, and 
Lieutenant-colonel Bird. The loſs of the Americans, 
including 400 priſoners, was about 1000. Among their 
flain' were General Naſh and his aid de camp Major 
Witherſpoon. | 

Soon after this battle the Britiſh left German-Town, 
and turned their principal attention towards opening a 
free communication between their army and their ſhip- 
Ping. | | 

Much induſtry and ingenuity had been exerted for the 
ſecurity of Philadelphia on the water fide. "Thirteen gal- 
lies, two floating batteries, two zebeques, one brig, one 
ſhip, beſides a number of armed boats, fire-ſhips and rafts, 
were conſtructed or employed for this purpoſe. The 
Americans had alſo built a fort on Mud-Iſland, to which 

they 
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they gave the name of Fort Mifflin, and erected thereon a 1777. 
conſiderable battery. This iſland is admirably ſituated - 


for the erection of works to annoy ſhipping on their way 
up the Delaware. It lies near the middle of the river, 
about ſeven miles below Philadelphia: no veſſels of bur- 
den can come up but by the main ſhip channel, which 
paſles cloſe to Mud-Iſſand, and is very narrow for more 
than a mile below. Oppoſite to Fort Mifflin there is a 
height, called Red-Bank ; this bverlooks not only the 
river, but the neighbouring country: on this eminence; 
a reſpectable battery was erected. . thefe two for- 
treſſes, which are half a mile diſtant from each other, 
the American naval armament for the defence of the river 
Delaware made their harbour of retreat. Two ranges 
of chevaux de friſe were alſo ſunk into the channel. 
Theſe conſiſted of large pieces of timber ſtrongly framed 
together, in the manner uſual for making the toundation 
of wharfs in deep water. Several large points of bearded 
iron projecting down the river were annexed to the upper 
parts of theſe chevaux de friſe, and the whole was ſunk 
with ſtones, ſo as to be about four feet under the water at 
low tide. Their prodigious weight and ſtrength could 
not fail to effect the deſtruction of any veſſel which came 
upon them. Thirty of theſe machines were ſunk about 
goo yards below Fort Mifflin, ſo as to ſtretch in a diagonal 
ine acroſs the channel. The only open paſlage left was 
between two piers lying cloſe to the fort, and that was 
ſecured by a ſtrong boom, and could not be approached 
but in a direct line to the battery. Another fortification 
was erected on a high bank on the Jerſey ſhore, called 
Billingſport ; and oppoſite to this, another range of 
chevaux de friſe was depoſited, leaving only a narrow and 
ſhoal channel on the one fide, There was alſo a tempo- 
rary battery of two heavy cannon at the mouth of Man- 
tua Creek, about half way from Red-Bank to Billingſport. 
The Britiſh were well apprized, that without the com- 
mand of the Delaware, their poſſeſſion of Philadelphia 
would be of no advantage. They therefore ſtrained every 
nerve, to open the navigation of that river---to this end 
Lord Howe had early taken the moſt effectual meaſures 
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for conducting the fleet and tranſports round frotn the 
Cheſapeak to the Delaware, and drew them up on the 
Pennſylvania ſhore, from Reedy-Ifland to New-Caſtle. 


Early in October a detachment from the Britiſh army 


croſſed the Delaware, with a view of diſlodging the Ame- 
ricans from Billingſport. On their approach the place 
was evacuated. - As the feafon advanced, more vigorous 
meaſures for removing the obſtructions were concerted 
between the General and the Admiral. Batteries were 
erected on the Pennſylvania ſhore to aſſiſt in diſlodging 
the Americans from Mud-Tſland. At the fame time 
Count Donop with 2000 men, having croſſed into New- 
Jerſey, oppoſite to Philadelphia, marched: down on the 
eaſtern ſide of *the Delaware, to attack the redoubt at 
Red-Bank. This was defended by about 400 men under 
the command of Colonel Greene. The attack immedi- 
ately commenced by a ſmart cannonade, under cover of 
which the Count advanced to the redoubt. This place 
was intended for a much larger garrifon than was then in 
it; it had therefore become neceſſary to run a line in the 


middle thereof, and one part of it was evacuated. That | 


part was eaſily carried by the affailants, on which they 
indulged in loud huzzas for their ſuppoſed victory. The 
garriſon kept up a ſevere, well- directed fire on the aſſai- 
lants, by which they were compelled to retire. They ſuf- 
fered not only in the aſſault, but in the approach to, and 
retreat from the fort. Their whole loſs in killed and 
wounded. was about 400; Count Donop was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. Congreſs reſolved to pre- 
ſent Colonel Greene with a ſword for his good conduct 
on this occaſion. - An attack made about the ſame time 
on Fort Mittin by men of war and frigates, was not more 
ſucceſsful than the aſſault on Red-Bank. The Auguſta 
man of war of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the veſ- 
fels which were engaged in it, got aground : the former 
was fired and blew up ; the latter was evacuated, 
Though the firſt attempts of the Britiſh for opening 
the navigation of the Delaware were unſucceſsful, they 
carried their point in another way that was unexpected. 
The chevaux de friſe having been. ſunk ſome conſider- 
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able time, the current of the water was diverted by this 
great bulk into new channels; in conſequence thereof, 
the paſſage between the iſlands and the Pennſylvania ſhore 
was fo deepened, as to admit veſſels of ſome conſiderable 
draught of water. Through this paſſage, the Vigilant, 
u large ſhip, cut down ſo as to draw but little water, 
mounted with 24 pounders, made her way to a poſition 
from which ſhe might enfilade the works on Mud-Iſland. 
This gave the Britiſh ſuch an advantage, that the poſt was 
no longer tenable. Colonel Smith, who had with great 
gallantry defended the fort from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to the 11th of November, being wounded, was 
removed to the main. Within five days after his removal, 
Major Thayer, who as a volunteer had nobly offered to 
take charge of this dangerous poſt, was obliged to eva- 
cuate it. a 
This event did not take place till the works were en- 
tirely beat down---every piece of cannon diſmounted, and 
one of the Britiſh ſhips ſo near that ſhe threw grenadoes 
into the fort, and killed the men uncovered in the plat- 
form. The t who had ſo bravely defended Fort 
Mifflin, made a ſafe retreat to Red-Bank. Congreſs voted 
{words to be given to Lieutenant-colonel Smith and Com- 
modore Hazlewood, for their gallant defence of the De- 
laware. Within three days after Mud-Iſland was eva- 
cuated, the garriſon was alfo withdrawn from Red-Bank, 
on the approach of Lord Cornwallis at the head of a large 
force prepared to aſſault it. Some of the American gal- 
lies and armed veſſels eſcaped by keeping? cloſe in with 
the Jerſey thore, to places of ſecurity above Philadelphia, 
but 17 of them were abandoned by their crews and fired. 
Thus the Britiſh gained a free communication between 
their army and ſhipping ;. this event was to them very 
deſirable, They had been previouſly obliged to draw 
their proviſions From, Cheſter, a diſtance of ſixteen miles, 
at ſome riſque, and a certain great expence. The long 
protracted defence of the Delaware deranged the plans 
of the Britiſh for the remainder of the campaign, and 
conſequently ſaved the adjacent country. 
About this time the —_— Congreſs became _— 
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1777. by the departure of Mr. Hancock, after he had diſcharged 
— the duties of that office to great ſatisfaction two years and. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 4. 


five months. Henry Laurens, of South-Carolina, was 
unanimouſly elected his ſucceſſor. He had been in Eng- 
land for ſome. years antecedent to the hoſtile determi- 
nations of Parliament againſt the Colonies, but finding, 
the diſpute growing ſerious, he conceived that honour 
and duty called him to take part with his native country. 
He had been warmly ſolicited to ſtay in England, and of- 
fers were made him not only to ſecure, but to double his 
American eftate, in caſe of his continuing to reſide there, 
but theſe were refuſed. To a particular friend in Lon- 
don, diſfuading him from coming out to America, he re- 
plied, on the gth of Nov. 1774, when at Falmouth on 
the point of embarking, „I ſhall never forget your 
« friendly attention to my intereſt, but I dare not return. 
«« Your miniſters are deaf to information, and ſeem bent 
« on provoking unneceſſary conteſt. I think I have ated 
« the part of a faithful ſubject, I now go reſolved ſtill to 
« labour for peace; at the ſame time determined in the 
% laſt event to ſtand or fall with my country.” 

Immediately on his arrival in Charleſton, he was eleQed 
a member, and ſoon after the Preſident of the Provincial 
Congreſs---the Preſident of the Council of Safety---the 
Vice-Preſident of the State---and a member of Congreſs. 

While Sir William Howe was ſucceeding in every en- 
terprize in Pennſylvania, intelligence arrived, as ſhall be 
related in the next chapter, that General Burgoyne and 
his whole army had ſurrendered priſoners of war to the 
Americans. | | 

General Waſhington ſoon after received a conſiderable 
re-inforcement from the northern army, which had ac- 
compliſhed this great event. With this increaſed force 
he took a poſition at and near Whitemarſh. The royal 
army having ſucceeded in removing the obſtructions in 
the river Delaware, were ready for new enterprizes. 
Sir William Howe marched out of Philadelphia with 
almoſt his whole force, expecting to bring on a general 
engagement. The next morning he appeared on Cheſ- 
nut-Hill, in front of, and about three miles diſtant from 
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the right wing of the Americans. On the day follow- 1777. 
ing the Britiſh changed their ground, and moved to the 
right. Two days after they moved ſtill farther to the 
right, and made every appearance of an intention to attack 
the American encampment. Some ſkirmiſhes took place, 
and a general action was hourly expected; but inſtead 
thereof, on the morning of the next day, after various 
marches and countermarches, the Britiſh filed off frona Dec. 9. 
their right, by two or three different routes, in full march 
for Philadelphia. 

The poſition of General Waſhington, in a military 
point of view, was admirable : he was ſo ſenſible of the 
advantage of it, that the manceuvres of Sir William Howe 
for ſome days, could not allure him from it. In conſe- 
quence of the re-inforcement lately received, he had not 
in any preceding period of the campaign been in an equal 
condition for a general engagement. Though — ar- 
dently wiſhed to be attacked, yet he would not relinquiſh 
a poſition from which he hoped for reparation for the 
adverſities of the campaign. He could not believe that 
General Howe with a victorious army, and that lately 
re-inforced with four thouſand men from New-York, 
ſhould come out of Philadelphia enly to return thither 
again. He therefore preſumed, that to avoid the diſgrace 
of fuch a movement, the Britiſh commander would, from 
a ſenſe of military honour, be compelled to attack him, 
though under great diſadvantages. When he found him 
cautious of engaging and anclining to his left, a daring 
deſign was formed, which would have been exccuted had 
the Britiſh either — in their polition, or moved 
a little farther to the left of the American army. This 
was to have attempted in the night to ſurpriſe Philadel- 
phia. The neceſſary preparations for this purpoſe were 
made, but the retreat of the Britiſh prevented its execu- 
tion. Soon after theſe events, General Smallwood, with 
a conſiderable force, was poſted at Wilmington on the 
banks of the Delaware, and General Waſhington with 
the main army retired to winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
ſixteen miles diſtant from Philadelphia. This poſition 
was preferred to diſtant and more comfortable —_— as 
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1777. being calculated to give the moſt extenſive ſecurity to the 


country adjacent to Philadelphia. The American army 


might have been tracked by the blood of their feet, in 
marching without ſhoes or ſtockings over the hard frozen 
ground between Whitemarſh and Valley Forge. Some 
hundreds of them were without blankets. Under theſe 
circumſtances they had to fit down in a wood, in the 
latter end of December, and to build huts for their ac- 
commodation, This mode of procuring winter quarters, 
if not entirely novel, has, been rarely if ever practiſed in 
modern war. The cheerfulneſs with which the General 
and his army ſubmitted. to ſpend a ſevere winter in ſuch 
circumſtances, rather than leave the country expoſed by 
retiring farther, demonſtrated as well their patriotiſm as 
their fixed reſolution to ſuffer every inconvenience in pre- 
ference to ſubmiſſion. Thus ended the campaign of 1777. 
Though Sir William Howe's army had been crowned 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, having gained two conſi- 
derable victories, and been equally triumphant in many 
ſmaller actions, yet the whole amount of this tide of 
good fortune was no more than a good winter lodging 
for his troops in Philadelphia, whilſt the men under his 
command poſſeſſed no more of the adjacent country than 
what they immediately commanded with their arms. The 
Congreſs, it is true, was compelled to leave the firſt ſeat 
of their deliberations, and the greateſt city in the United 
States changed a number of its Whig inhabitants for a 
numerous royal army ; but it is as true that the minds of 
the Americans were, if poſſible, more hoſtile to the claims 
of Great Britain than ever, and their army had gained as 
much by diſcipline and experience, as compenſated for 
its diminution by defeats. | 

The events of this campaign were adverſe to the ſan- 
guine hopes which had been entertained of a ſpeedy con- 
queſt of the revolted Colonies. Repeated proofs had 
keen given, that, though General Waſhington was very 
forward to engage when he thought it to his advantage, 
yet it was impoſlible for the royal commander to bring 
him to action againſt his conſent. By this mode of con- 
ducting the defence of the new-formed ſtates, two cam- 
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Paigns had been waſted away, and the work which was 1777. 
originally allotted for one, was (till unfiniſhed. bow: gave! 
An account of ſome miſcellaneous tranſactions will 
cloſe this chapter. Lieutentant-colonel Barton, of a militia 
regiment of the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland, accompanied b 
about 40 volunteers, paſſed by night from Warwick-Neck July 9 
to Rhode-Ifland, and ſurpriſed General Preſcot in his 
uarters, and brought him and one of his aids ſafe off to 
the continent. Though they had a paſſage of ten miles 
by water, they eluded the ſhips of war and guard-boats 
which lay all round the iſland. The enterprize was con- 
ducted with ſo much ſilence and addreſs, that there was no 
alarm among the Britiſh till the Colonel and his party had 
nearly reached the continent with their prize. Congreſs 
ſoon after reſolved, that an elegant ſword ſhould be pre- 
ſented to Lieutenant-colonel Barton, as a teſtimonial of 
their ſenſe of his gallant behaviour, | 
It has already been mentioned, that Congreſs in the 
latter end of November, 1775, authoriſed the capture of 
veſſels, laden with ſtores or re-inforcements for their ene- 
mies. On the 23d of March, 1786, they extended this 
permiſſion ſo far as to authoriſe their inhabitants to fit 
out armed veſſels to cruiſe on the enemies of the United 
Colonies. The Americans henceforth devoted themſelves 
to privateering, and were very ſucceſsful, In the courſe 
of the year they made many valuable captures, particularly 
of homeward bound Welt India men. The particulars 
cannot be enumerated, but good judges have calculated, 
that within nine months after Congreſs authoriſed pri- 
vateering, the Britiſh loſs in captures, excluſive of tranſ- 
ports and government ſtore-ſhips, exceeded a million ſter- 
ling. They found no difficulty in felling their prizes 
the ports of France were open to them, both in Europe 
and in the Weſt Indies, In the latter, they were fold 
without any diſguiſe, but in the former a greater regard 
was paid to appearances, Open ſales were not permitted 
in the harbours of France at particular times, but even 
then they were made at the entrance or oſſing. 
In the French Welt India iflands the inhabitants not 
only purchaſed prizes, brought in by American cruiſers, 
C4 but 
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1777. but fitted out privateers under American colours and com- 
— miſſions, and made captures of Britiſh veſſels. William 


Bingham, of Philadelphia, was ſtationed as the agent of 
Congreſs, at Martinico, and he took an early and active 
part in arming privateers at St. Pierre, to annoy and cruiſe 
againſt Britiſh roperty. The favourable diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants FE rniſhed him with an opportunity which 
he ſucceſsfully improved, not only to Ehtreſs the Britiſh 
commerce, but to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord between the 
French and Engliſh. The American privateers alſo found 
countenance in ſome of the ports of Spain, but not ſo rea- 
dily nor fo univerfally as in thoſe of France. "Tg Britiſh 
took many of the American veſſels, but they were often 
of inferior value. Such of them as were laden with pro- 
viſions, proved a ſeaſonable relief to the Weſt India 
iflands, which otherwiſe would have ſuffered from the want 


of thoſe ſupplies, which before the war had been uſually 


rocured from the neighbouring continent. 

The American privateers in the year 1777, increaſed 
in numbers and boldneſs. They inſulted the coaſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in a manner that had never 
before been attempetd. Such was their ſpirit of adven- 
ture, that it became neceſſary to appoint a convoy for 
the protection of the linen ſhips from Dublin and Newry. 
The General Mifflin apy after making repeated cap- 
tures, arrived at Breſt, and ſaluted the French admiral. 
This was returned in form as to the veſſel of an indepen- 
dent power. Lord Stormont, the Britiſh Ambaſſador at 
the court of Verſailles, irritated at the countenance given 
to the Americans, threatened to return immediately to 
London, unleſs ſatisfaction was given, and different mea- 
ſures were adopted by France. An order was iſſued in 
conſequence of his application, requiring all American 
veſſels to leave the ports of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty : 
but though the order was poſitive, fo many evaſions were 
practiſed, and the execution of it was ſo relaxed, that it 
produced no permanent diſcouragement of the beneficial 
intercourſe. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Ths Northern Campaign of 1777. 


O effect a free communication between New-York 
and Canada, and to maintain the navigation of the 
intermediate lakes, was a principal object with the Britiſh 
for the campaign of 1777. The Americans preſuming 
on this, had been early attentive to their ſecurity in that 
quarter. They had reſolved to conſtruct a fort on Mount 
Independence, which is an eminence adjoining the ſtrait 
on which Ticonderoga ſtands, and nearly oppoſite to that 
fortreſs. They had alſo reſolved to obſtruct the naviga- 
tion of the {trait by caſſoons, to be ſunk in the water, and 
Joined ſo as to ſerve at the ſame time for a bridge between. 
the fortifications on the eaſt and weſt fide of it; and that 
to prevent the Britiſh from drawing their ſmall craft over 
land into Lake George, the paſſage of that Lake ſhould be 
obſtructed, —that Fort Schuyler, the fame which had 
formerly been called Fort Stanwix, ſhould be ſtrengthened, 
and other fortifications erected near the Mohawk river. 
Requiſitions were made by the commanding officer in the 
department for 13,600 men, as neceſſary for the ſecuri 
of this diſtrict. The adjacent ſtates were urged to fill up 
their recruits, and in all reſpects to be in readineſs for an 
active campaign. 

The Britiſh Miniſtry were very ſanguine in their hopes, 
from the conſequences of forming a line of communica- 
tion between New-York and Canada. They conſidered 
the New-England people to be the ſoul of the confederacy, 
and promiſed themſelves much by ſevering them from all 


free communication with the neighbouring ſtates. They 


hoped, when this was accompliſhed, to be able to ſurround 
them ſo effeQually with fleets and armies, and Indian al- 

lies, as to compel their ſubmiſſion. Animated with theſe 
expectations, they left nothing undone which bid fair for 
enſuring the ſucceſs of the plans they had formed for 
this purpoſe. | | 

The regular troops, Britiſh and German, allotted to 
this ſervice, were upwards of 7000. As artillery is con- 
ſidered to be particularly uſeful in the American war, 


where 
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where numerous inhabitants are to be driven out of 
woods and faſtneſſes, this part of the ſervice was parti- 
cularly attended to. The braſs train that was ſent out, 
was perhaps the fineſt, and the moſt excellemly ſupplied, 
both as to officers and men, that had ever been allotted to 
fecond the operations of an equal force. In addition to 
the regulars, it was ſuppoſed that the Canadians and the 
loyaliſts, .in the neighbouring ſtates, would add large re- 
inforcements, well calculated for the peculiar nature of 
the ſervice. Arms and accoutrements were accordingly 
provided to ſupply them. Several nations of ſavages had 
alſo been induced to take up the hatchet, as allies to his 
Britannic Majeſty. Not only the humanity, but the po- 
licy of employing them was queſtioned in Great Britain. 


The oppoſers of it contended, that Indians were capri- 


cious, inconſtant, and intractable, their rapacity inſatiate, 
and their actions cruel and barbarous. At the ſame time 
their ſervices were repreſented to be uncertain, and that 
no dependence could be placed on their moſt folemn en- 
e On the other hand, the zeal of Britiſh Mi- 
niſters for reducing the revolted Colonies was ſo violent, 
as to make them, in their exceſſive wrath, forget that their 
adverſaries were men. They contended, that in their 
circumſtances every appearance of lenity, by inciting to 
diſobedience, and thereby increaſing the objects of puniſh- 
ment, was eventual cruelty. In their opinion, partial ſe- 
verity was general mercy, and the only method of ſpee- 
dily cruſhing the rebellion was to invelope its abettors 
in ſuch complicated diſtreſs, as by rendering their ſituation 
intolerable, would make them willing to accept the prof- 
fered bleſſings of peace and ſecurity. The ſentiments of 
thoſe who were for employing Indians againſt the Ame- 
ricans prevailed, Preſents were liberally diſtributed 
among them. Induced by theſe, and alſo by their innate 
thirſt for war and plunder, they poured forth their war- 
riors in ſuch abundance, that their numbers threatened to 
be an incumbrance. 

The vaſt force deſtined for this ſervice was put under 
the command of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, an officer 
whoſe ablities were well known, and whole fpirit of enter- 
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prize and thirſt for military fame could not be exceeded; 
He was ſupported by Major-general Philips of the artil- 
lery, who had eſtabliſhed a ſolid reputation by his good 
conduct during the late war in Germany, and by Major- 
general Reideſel, and Brigadier-general Speecht of the 
German troops, together with the Britiſh Generals Frazer, 
Powell, and Hamilton, all officers of diſtinguiſhed merit. 

The Britiſh had alſo undiſputed poſſeſſion of the navi- 
gation of Lake Champlain. The marine force thereon, 
with which in the preceding campaign they had deſtroyed 
the American ſhipping on the Lakes, was not only entire 
but unoppoſed. 

A conſiderable force was left in Canada for its internal 
ſecurity, and Sir Guy Carleton's military command was 
reſtricted to the limits of that province. Though the 
Britiſh Miniſtry attributed the preſervation of Canada to 
his abilities in 1775 and 1976, yet, by their arrangements 
for the year 1777, he was only called upon to act a ſe. 
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condary part, in ſubſerviency to the grand expedition com- 


mitted to General Burgoyne. His behaviour on this oc- 
caſion was conformable to the greatneſs of his mind. 
Inſtead of thwarting or retarding a ſervice which was 
virtually taken out of his hands, he apphed himſelf to 
ſupport and forward it in all its parts, with the ſame dili- 
gence as if the arrangement had been entirely his own, 
and committed to himſelf for execution. 

The plan of the Britiſh for their projected irruption 
into the north weſtern frontier of New-York, conſiſted of 
two parts, General Burgoyne with the main body, was 
to advance by the way of Lake Champlain, with poſitive 
orders, as has been ſaid, to force his way to Albany, or at 
leaſt ſo far as to effect a junction with the royal army 
from New-York. A detachment was to aſcend the river 
St. Lawrence, as far as Lake Ontario, and from that quar- 
ter to penetrate towards Albany, by the way of the Mo- 
hawk river. This was put under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel St. Leger, and conſiſted of about 200 Bri- 
tiſh troops, a regiment of New-York loyaliſts raiſed and 
commanded by Sir John Johnſon, and a large body of ſa- 
vages. Lieutenant- general Burgoyne arrived in Quebec 

On 
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| 1777. on the 6th of May, and exerted all diligence to proſecute 

in due time the objects of the expedition; he proceeded 

June 20. up Lake Champlain and landed near Crown-Point. At 

| 21. this place he met the Indians—gave them a war feaſt, and 

| made a ſpeech to them. This was well calculated to excite 
them to take part with the royal army, but at the ſame 
| time to repreſs their barbarity. He pointedly forbad them 

to ſhed blood when not oppoſed in arms, and commanded 
| that aged men, women, children, and priſoners, ſhould 
be held ſacred from the knife and the hatchet, even in 
the heat of actual conflict. A reward was promiſed for 
priſoners, and a ſevere inquiry threatened for ſcalps, 
though permiſſion was granted to take them from thoſe 
who were previouſly killed in fair oppofition. Theſe re- 
ſtrictions were not ſufficient, as will appear in the ſequel, 
to reſtram their barbarities. The Indians having decidedly 
taken part with the Britiſh army, General Burgoyne iſſued 

2 proclamation, calculated to {pread terror among the in- 

habitants. The numbers of his Indian aſſociates were 

magnified, and their eagerneſs to be let looſe to their prey 
deſcribed in high-ſounding words. The force of the 

Britiſh armies and fleets prepared to cruſh every part of the 

revolted Colonies, was alſo diſplayed in pompous language. 

Encouragement and employment were promiſed to thoſe 

who ſhould aſſiſt in the re-eſtabliſhment of legal govern- 

ment, and ſecurity held out to the peaceable and induſ- 
trzous, who continued in their habitations. All the ca- 
lamities of war, arrayed in their moſt terrific forms, were 

denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould perſevere in a mili- 

| tary oppolition to the royal forces. 

June 30. General Burgoyne advanced with his army in a few 
days to Crown-Point. At this place he iſſued orders, of 
which the following words are a part: * The army em- 
barks to-morrow to approach the enemy. The ſervices 
required on this expedition are critical and conſpicuous, 
During our progreſs occaſions may occur, in which, nor 
difficulty, nor labour, nor life, are to be regarded. This 
army muſt not retreat.” From Crown-Point the royal 
army proceeded to inveſt Ticonderoga. On their ap- 
proach to it, they advanced with equal caution and order 
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on both ſides of the Lake, while their naval force kept in 1 777» 
its center. Within a few days they had ſurrounded three 


fourths of the American works at Ticonderago and 
Mount Independence, and had alſo advanced a work on 
Sugar-Hill which commands both, ſo far towards com- 
pletion, that in 24 hours it would have been ready to 
open. In theſe circumſtances General St. Clair, the com- 
manding officer, reſolved to evacuate the poſt at all events; 
but conceiving it prudent to take the ſentiments of the 
general officers, he called a council of war on the occaſion. 
It was repreſented to this council, that their whole num- 
bers were not ſufficient to man one half of the works, 
and that as the whole muſt be on conſtant duty, it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the neceſſary fatigue for 
any length of time, and that as the place would be com- 
pletely inveſted on all ſides within a day, nothing but an 
immediate evacuation of the poſts could fave their troops. 
The ſituation of General St. Clair was eminently embar- 
raſſing. Such was the confidence of the ſtates in the fan- 
cied ſtrength of this poſt, and of the ſuppoſed ſuperiority 
of force for its defence, that to retreat without riſquing 
an action could not fail of drawing on him the execration 
of the multitude, To ſtand ſtill, and by ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be ſurrounded to riſque his whole army for a ſingle 
poſt, was contrary to the true intereſt of the ſtates, . 
this trying ſituation, with the unanimous approbation of 
a council of his general officers, he adopted the heroic 
reſolution of ſacrificing perſonal reputation to ſave his 


army. 

The aſſumption of confident appearances in the garri- 
ſon had induced their adverſaries to proceed with great 
caution, While from this cauſe they were awed into re- 
ſpect, the evacuation was completed with ſo much ſecrecy 
and expedition, that a conſiderable part of the public 
ſtores was ſaved, and the whole would have been em- 
barked, had not a violent gale of wind which ſprung up 


in the night prevented the boats from reaching their ſta- 


tion, 


The works abandoned by the Americans, were as fol- 
low ; the old French lines conſtructed in the late war 
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between France and England, which looked towards Ge- 


— neral Borgoyne's encampment, had been repaired the year 


before, and were in good order. About the center was 
2 battery of ſix guns. Theſe occupied about two-thirds 
of the high ground from the ſtrait to the old fort. The 
remaining third was open, but ſome fleches were thrown! 
up for its ſecurity. The old fort was in ruins, but ſome 
guns were mounted on one of its ravelins, and looked 
towards the Lake. There was alſo a battery of four guns 
in the French lines, which had the ſame aſpect. On the 
point above the bridge was a battery of four guns, and on 
Mount Independence another of fix or eight. The fort 
on that fide was nearly a mile from the battery, and was 
formed of piquets. The defence of it might have em- 
ployed four hundred men, but it could not have reſiſted 
a ſix- pounder. There were no barracks within it, nor a 


drop of water, but at a conſiderable diſtance; From the 


battery at the point, a line of entrenchment ran round 
the mount, upwards of a mile anda half in length. There 
had been a ſtrong abbatis in the front of this line the year 
before, but it had been conſumed-by fire, as was alſo that 
in front of the French lines. Towards the caſt of the 
mount was a block-houſe ; another was on the Ticon- 
deroga fide. New works were begun on the mount, but 
there was neither time nor ſtrength of hands to complete 
them. A great deal'of timber had been felled between 
the eaſt creek and the foot of the mount, to retard the 
approaches of the Britiſh. All the redoubts on the low 

round were abandoned for want of men to occupy them, 
Thbeſt works, together with 93 pieces of ordnance, and 
a — 4 collection of proviſions, fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh. 

This evacuation of Ticonderoga was the ſubject of a 
ſevere ſcrutiny. Congreſs recalled their general officers 
in the northern department, and ordered an inquiry into 
their conduct. They alſo nominated two gentlemen of 
eminence in the law to aſſiſt the Judge Advocate in proſe- 
cuting that inquiry, and appointed a committee of their 
own body to collect evidence in ſupport of the charges, 
which were on this occaſion brought againſt them. —— 
| | ner 
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feral St. Clair, from the neceſſity of the caſe, ſubmitted 1777. 
to this innovation in the mode of conducting courts —-— 


martial, but in behalf of the army proteſted againſt its be- 
ing drawn into precedent. Charges of no leſs magnitude 
than cowardice, incapacity, and treachery, were brought 


forward in court againſt him, and believed by many. The 


public mind, ſore with the loſs of 1 and ap- 


prehenſive of general diſtreſs, ſought to eaſe itſelf by 


throwing blame on the General. When the ſituation of 
the army permitted an inquiry into his conduct, he was 
honourably acquitted. In the courſe of his trial it was 
made to appear, that though 13,600 men had been early 
called for as neceſſary to defend the northern poſts, yet, 
on the approach of General Burgoyne, the whole force 
collected to oppoſe him was only 2546 continentals, and 
goo militia badly equipped, and worſe armed. From 
the inſufficiency of their numbers, they could not poſſeſs 
themſelves of Sugar Hill, nor of Mount Hope, though the 
former commanded the works both of Ticonderoga and 
Mount Independence, and the latter was of great impor - 
tance for ſecuring the communication with Lake George, 
and had been fortified the year before with that view. 
To the queſtion which had been repeatedly aſked, © why 
was the evacuation, if really neceſſary, delayed till the 
Americans were fo nearly ſurrounded, as to occaſion the 
loſs of ſuch valuable ſtores?” It was anſwered, that from 
various circumſtances it was impoſſible for General St. Clair 
to get early information of the numbers oppoſed to him. 
They made no debarkation till they came to Gilliland's 
Creek, which is about 40 miles to the northward of Ti- 
conderoga, and from this they ſpeedily re- imbarked. The 
ſavages which they kept in front, deterred ſmall recon- 
noitring parties from approaching ſo near as to make any 
diſcoveries of their numbers. Large parties, from the na- 
ture of the ground, could not have been ſupported with- 
out riſquing a general action, and from the com- 
bined operation of theſe circumftances, the numbers of 
the approaching royal army were effectually concealed 
from the garriſon, till the van of their force appeared in 
full view before it.” The retreating army embarked as 
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much of their baggage and ſtores as they had any proſ- 


ſ;pect of ſaving on board batteaux, and diſpatched them 


July 7. 


under. convoy of five armed gallies to Skeneſborough. 
Their main body taok its route towards the ſame place by 
way of Caſtleton. The Britiſh were no ſooner apprized 
of the retreat of the Americans than they purſued them. 
General Frazer, at the head of the light troops, advanced 
on their main body. Major-general Reideſel was alſo 
ordered, with the greater part of the Brunſwick troops, to 
march in the ſame direction. General Burgoyne in per- 
fon conducted the purſuit by water. The obſtructions 
to the navigation not having been completed, were ſoon 
cut through. The two frigates—the Royal George and 
the Inflexible, together with the gun-boats, having ef- 
feed their paſſage, purſued with ſo much rapidity, that 
in the courſe of a day the gun-boats came up with and 
attacked the American gallics near Skeneſborough Falls. 
On the approach of the frigates all oppoſition ceaſed ; 
two of the gallies were taken and three blown up. The 
Americans ſet fire to their works, mills, and batteaux. 
They were now left in the woods deſtitute of proviſions : 
in this forlorn ſituation they made their eſcape up Wood- 
Creek to Fort Anne. Brigadier Frazer purſued the re- 
treating Americans; came up with, and attacked their 
rear guard at Hubbordton. In the courſe of the engage- 
ment he was joined by the German troops commanded 
by General Reideſel. The Americans commanded by Co- 
lonel Warner made a gallant reſiſtance, but after ſuſtain- 
ing conſiderable loſs, were obliged to give way. Lieut. 
Colonel Hall, with the ninth Britiſh regiment, wasdetached 
from Skeneſborough by General Burgoyne, to take poſt 
near Fort Anne. An engagement enſued between this 
regiment and a few Americans, but the latter, after a con- 
flict of two hours, fired the fort and and retreated to Fort 
Edward. The deſtruction of the gallies and batteaux of 
the Americans at Skeneſborough, and the defeat of their 
rear, obliged General St. Clair, in order to avoid being 
between two fires, to change the route of his main body, 
and to turn off from Caſtleton to the left. After a fa- 
tiguing and diſtreſſing march of ſeven days, he joined 

General 
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General Schuyler at Fort Edward. Their combined forces, 1777. 
incluſive of the militia, not exceeding in the whole 4400 ———» 


men, were not long after on the approach of General Bur- 
goyne, compelled to retire farther into the country, bor- 
dering on Albany. Such was the rapid torrent of ſucceſs, 
which in this period of the campaign ſwept away all oppo- 
ſition from before the royal army. The officers and men 
were highly elated with their good fortune : they con- 
ſidered their toils to be nearly at an end; Albany to be 
within their graſp, and the conqueſt of the adjacent pro- 
vinces reduced to a certainty, In Great Britain intelli- 
gence of the progreſs of Burgoyne diffuſed a general joy. 
As to the Americans, the loſs of reputation which they 
ſuſtained in the opinion of their European admirers, was 
greater than their loſs of poſts, artillery, and troops. They 
were ſtigmatized as wanting the reſolution and abilities 
of men in the defence of their deareſt rights. Their 
unqualified ſubjugation, or unconditional ſubmiſſion, was 
conlidered as being near at hand. An opinion was dif- 
fuſed, that the war in effect was over, or that the far- 
ther reſiſtance of the Coloniſts would ſerve only to make 
the terms of their ſubmiſſion more humiliating, The ter- 
ror which the loſs of Ticonderoga ſpread throughout the 
New-England ſtates was great, but nevertheleſs no diſ- 
polition to purchaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion appeared in any 
quarter. They did not ſink under the apprehenſions of 
danger, but acted with vigour and firmneſs. The royal 
army, after theſe ſucceſſes, continued for ſome days in 
Skeneſborough, waiting for their tents, baggage, and pro- 
viſion, In the mean time General Burgoyne put forth a 
proclamation, in which he called on the inhabitants of 
the adjacent towns to ſend a deputation of ten or more 
perſons from their reſpective townſhips, to meet Colonel 
Skene at Caſtleton, on the 15th of July. The troops were 
at the ſame time buſily employed in opening a road, and 
clearing a creek, to favour their advance, and to open a 
paſſage for the conveyance of their ſtores. A party of 
the royal army which had been left behind at Ticonde- 
TOga, was equally induſtrious in carrying gun-boats, pro- 
viſion, veſſels, and batteaux over land, into Lake George. 
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1777. An immenſity of labour in every quarter was neceſſary, 
A but animated as they were with paſt ſucceſſes and future 


hopes, they diſregarded toil and danger. 

From Skeneſborough General Burgoyne directed his 
courſe acroſs the country to Fort Edward, on Hudſon's- 
River. Though the diſtance in a right line from one to 
the other 1s but a few miles, yet ſuch is the impracticable 
nature of the country, and ſuch were the artificial diffi- 
culties thrown in his way, that nearly as many days were 
conſumed as the diſtance paſſed over in a direct line would 
have meaſured in miles. The Americans under the di- 
rection of General Schuyler had cut large trees on both 
ſides of the road, ſo as to fall acroſs with their branches 
interwoven. The face of the country was likewiſe ſo 
broken with creeks and marſhes, that they had no leſs 
than forty bridges to conſtruct, one of which was a log- 
work over a morals, two miles in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had General Burgoyne 
fallen back from Skeneſborough to Ticonderoga, and 
thence proceeded by Lake George, but he declined this 
route, from an apprehenſion that a retrogade motion on 


his part would abate the panic of the enemy. He had 


alſo a ſuſpicion that ſome delay might be occaſioned by 
the American garriſon at Fort George, as in caſe of his 
taking that route, they might ſafely continue to reſiſt to 
the laſt extremity, having open in their rear a place of 
retreat. On the other hand it was preſumed, that as ſoon 
as they knew that the royal army was marching in a di- 
tection which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would conſult their ſafety by a ſeaſonable evacuation. In 
addition to theſe reaſons he had the advice and perſuaſion 
of Colonel Skene. That gentleman had been recommended 
to himas a perſon proper to be conſulted ; his land was 
ſo ſituated, that the opening of a road between Fort Ed- 
ward and Skeneſborough would greatly enhance its value. 
This circumſtance might have made him more urgent in 
his recommendations of that route, eſpecially as being 
the ſhorteſt, it bid fair for uniting the royal intereſt with 
ou convenience, 'The opinion formed by General 

urgoyne of the effect of his direct movement from Skeneſ- 


borough 
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borough to Fort Edward on the American garriſon, was 1979, 
verified by the event; for being apprehenſive of having 


their retreat cut off, they abandoned their fort and burnt 
their veſſels, The navigation of Lake George being 
thereby left free, proviſions and ammunition were brought 
forward from Fort George to the firſt navigable parts of 
Hudſon's River : this is a diſtance of 15 miles, and the 
roads of difficult paſſage. The intricate combination of 
land and water carriage, together with the inſufficient 
means of tranſportation and exceſſive rains, cauſed ſuch 
delays, that at the end of fifteen days there were not more 
than four days proviſions brought forward, nor above ten 
batteaux in the river. The difficulties of this conveyance, 
as well as of the march through the wilderneſs from 
Skeneſborough to Fort Edward, were encountered and 
overcome by the royal army with a ſpirit and alacrity 
which could not be exceeded. At length, after incredible 
fatigue and labour, General Burgoyne, and the army un- 


der his command reached Fort Edward, on Hudſon's Ri- July 30, 


ver. Their exultation on accompliſhing, what for a long 
time had been the obje& of their hopes, was unuſually 
great. 

; While the Britiſh were retarded in their advance b 

the combined difficulties of nature and art, events too 

place, which proved the wiſdom and propriety of the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga. The army ſaved by that means, 
was between the inhabitants and General Burgoyne ; this 
abated the panic of the people, and became a center of 
rendezvous for them to repair to: on the other hand, 
had they ſtood their ground at Ticonderoga, they muſt in 
the ordinary courſe of events, in a ſhort time, either have 
been cut to pieces, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. In either caſe, as General St. Clair repreſented 
in his elegant defence: “ Fear and diſmay would have 
ſeized on the inhabitants from the falſe opinion that had 
been formed of the ſtrength of theſe poſts, wringing grief 
and moping melancholy would have filled the habitations 
of thoſe whoſe deareſt connections were in that army, and 
a lawleſs hoſt of ruffians, ſet looſe from every ſocial prin- 


ciple, would have roamed at large through the defence- 
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leſs country, while bands of ſavages would have carried 


havock, devaſtation, and terror before them. Great part 


of the ſtate of New-York muſt have ſubmitted to the con- 


queror, and in it he would have found the means to 
proſecute his ſucceſs. He would have been able effectually 
to have co-operated with General Howe, and would pro- 
bably ſoon have been in the ſame country with him— 
that country where the illuſtrious Waſhington, with an 
inferior force made ſo glorious a ſtand, but who muſt have 
been obliged to retire if both armies had come upon him 
at once—or he might have been forced to a general and 
deciſive action in unfavourable circumitances, whereby the 
hopes, the now well-founded hopes of America—of li- 
berty, peace, and ſafety, might have been cut off for ever.” 
Such, it was apprehended, would have been the conſe- 
quences, if the American northern army had not retreated 
from their poſts at Ticonderoga. From the adoption of 
that meaſure very different events took place. In a few 
days after the evacuation, General Schuyler iſſued a pro- 
clamation, calling to the minds of the inhabitants the late 
barbarities and deſolations of the royal army in Jerſey— 
warning them that they would be dealt with as traitors 
if they joined the Britiſh, and requiring them with their 
arms to repair to the American ſtandard. Numerous 
parties were alſo employed in bringing off public ſtores, 
and in felling trees and throwing obſtructions in the way 
of the advancing royal army, At firſt an univerſal panic 
intimidated the inhabitants, but they ſoon recovered : the 
laws of ſelf-preſervation operated in their full force, and 
diffuſed a general activity through the adjacent ſtates. 
The formalities of convening, draughting, and officering 
the militia, were in many inſtances diſpenſed with. Hun- 
dreds ſeized their firelocks, and marched on the general 
call, without waiting for the orders of their immediate 
commanders. The inhabitants had no means for ſecurity, 
but to abandon their habitations and take up arms; every 
individual ſaw the neceſſity of becoming a temporary ſol- 
dier. The terror excited by the Indians inſtead of diſpoſing 
the inhabitants to court Britiſh protection, had a contrary 
effect. The friends of the royal cauſe, as well as its ene- 


mies, 
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mies, ſuffered from their indiſcriminate barbarities. Among 
other inſtances, the murder of Miſs M*Crea excited an 
univerſal horror. This young lady, in the innocence of 
youth, and the bloom of beauty—the daughter of a ſteady 
loyaliſt, and engaged to be married to a Britiſh officer, 
was, on the very day of her intended nuptials, maſſacred 
by the ſavage auxiliaries attached to the Britiſh army.“ 


Occaſion was thereby given to inſlame the populace, and 


to blacken the royal cauſe, The cruelties of the Indians, 
and the cauſe in which they were engaged, were aſſociated 
together, and preſented in. one view to the alarmed in- 
habitants. Thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to draw forth 
the militia in ſupport of American independence, ſtrong- 
ly expreſſed their execrations of the army which ſubmit- 


ted to accept of Indian aid, and they loudly condemned. 


that government which could call ſuch auxiliaries into a 
civil conteſt, as were calculated not to ſubdue, but to ex- 


terminate a people whom they affected to reclaim as ſub- 
jets. Their cruel mode of warfare, by putting to death 


as well the ſmiling infant and the defenceleſs female, as 


the reſiſting armed man, excited an univerſal ſpirit of re- 


ſiſtance. In conjunction with other circumſtances, it im- 


preſſed on the minds of the inhabitants a general convic- 


tion that a vigorous, determined oppoſition was the only 
alternative for the preſervation of their property, their 
children, and their wives. Could they have indulged the 
hope of ſecurity and protection while they remained 
peaceably at their homes, they would have found many 
excuſes for declining to aſſume the profeſſion of ſoldiers, 


but when they contraſted the dangers of a manly reſiſtance 


with thoſe of a paſſive ination, they choſe the former 
as the leaſt of two unavoidable evils. All the feeble aid 


* This, though true, was no premeditated barbarity. The circumftances 
were as follows: Mr. Janes, her lover, from an anxiety for her ſafety, engaged 
ſome Indians to remove her from among the Americans, and promiſed to re- 
ward the perfon whd ſhould bring her ſafe to him, with a bariel of rum. Two 


of the Indians, who had conveyed her ſome diſtance, on the way to her in- 


tended huſband, diſputed which of them ſhould preſent her to Mr. Jones- 
Both were anxious for the reward. One of them killed her with his tomahawk, 


to prevent the other from receiving it. Burgoyne obliged the Indians to de- 
liver up the murderer, and threatened to put him to death. His life was only 
ſpared upon the Indians agreeing to terms, which the General thought would be 


more efficacious than an execution, in preventing fimilar miſchiefs. 
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which the royal army received from their Indian auxili- 
aries, was infinitely overbalanced by the odium it brought 
on their cauſe, and by that determined ſpirit of oppoſition 
which the dread of their ſavage cruelties excited. While 
danger was remote, the preſſing calls of Congreſs and of 
the general officers, for the inhabitants to be in readineſs 
to oppoſe a diſtant foe, were unavailing, or tardily exe- 
cuted ; but no ſooner had they recovered from the fiſt 
impreſſion of the general panic, than they turned out 
with unexampled alacrity, The owners of the {oil came 
forward with that ardor, which the love of dear connec- 
tions and of property inſpires. An army was ſpeedily 
poured forth fram the woods and mountains. When 
they who had begun the retreat were nearly waſted 
away, the ſpirit pf the country immediately ſupplied their 
lace with a much greater and more formidable force. 
bo addition to theſe incitements, it was early conjectured, 
that the royal army, by puſhing forward would be ſo en- 
tangled as not to be able to advance or retreat on equal 
terms. Men of abilities and of eloquence, influenced with 
this expectation, harangued the inhabitants in their ſeve- 
ral towns, and ſet forth in high-colouring the cruelties of 
the ſavage auxiliaries of Great Britain, and the fair proſ- 
peas of capturing the whole force of their enemies. 
From the combined influence of theſe cauſes, the Ame- 
rican army ſoon amounted to upwards of 13,000 men. 

While General Burgoyne was forcing his way down to- 
wards Albany, Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger was co-opera- 
ting with him in the Mohawk country. He had aſcended 
the river St. Lawrence, croſſed Lake Ontario, and com- 
menced the ſiege of Fort Schuyler. On the approach of 
this detachment of the royal army, General Harkimer 
collected about 800 of the Whig militia of the parts adja- 
cent for the relief of the garriſon, 

St. Leger, aware of the conſequences of being attacked 
in his trenches, detached Sir John Johnſon, with ſome 
Tories and Indians to lie in ambuſh, and intercept the ad- 
vancing militia. The ſtratagem took effect: the General 
and his militia were ſurpriſed, but ſeveral of the Indians 
were nevertheleſs killed by their fire. A ſcene of confu- 


fion 
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ſion followed. Some of Harkimer's men run off, but others 1777. 
poſted themſelves behind logs, and continued to fight wit 
bravery and ſucceſs. The loſs on the fide of the Ameri- 
cans was 160 killed, beſides the wounded. Among the 
former was their gallant leader General Harkimer. Se- 
veral of their killed and wounded were principalinhabitants 
of that part of the country. Colonel St. Leger availed 
himſelf of the terror excited. on this occaſion, and' endea- 
voured by ſtrong repreſentations of Indian barbarity to 
intimidate the garriſon into-an immediate ſurrender. He 
ſent verbal and written meſſages, © demanding the ſur- 
render of the fort, and ſtating the impoſlibility of their 
obtaining relief, as their friends under General Harkimer 
were entirely cut off, and as General Burgoyne had forced 
his way through the country, and was daily receiving the 
ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants,” he repreſented * the pains 
he had taken to ſoften the Indians, and to obtain engage- 
ments from them, that in caſe of an immediate ſurrender 
every man in the garriſon ſhould be ſpared,” and particu- 
larly enlarged on the circumſtance, „that the Indians: 
were determined, in caſe of their meeting with farther op- 
poſition, to maſſacre not only the garriſon, but every man, 
woman or child in the Mohawk country.” Colonel Gan- 
ſevort, who commanded in the fort, replied, “ that being 
by the United States entruſted with the charge of the gar- 
riſon, he was determined to defend it to the laſt extremity 
againſt all enemies whatever, without any concern for the 
conſequences of doing his duty,” 

It being reſolved, maugre the threats of Indian barba- 
rities, to defend the fort, Lieutenant-colonel Willet un- 
dertook, in conjunction with Lieutenant Stockwell, to give 
information to their fellow citizens of the ſtate of the 
garriſon, Theſe two adyenturous officers paſſed by night 
through the beſiegers works, and at the hazard of falling 
into the hands of ſavages, and ſuffering from them the 
ſeverity of torture, made their way for fifty miles through 
dangers and difhculties, in order to procure relief for 
their beſieged aſſociates. In the mean time, the Britiſh 
carried on their operations with ſuch induſtry, that in leſs 
than three weeks they had advanced within 150 yards of 
the fort, | 
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The brave garriſon, in its hour of danger, was not ſor- 
gotten. General Arnold, with a brigade of continental 
troops, had been previouſly detached by General Schuyler 
for their relief, and was then near at hand. Mr. Tot 
Schulyer, who had been taken up by the Americans, on 
ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy, was promiſed his life and his 
eſtate, on conſideration that he ſhould go and alarm 
the Indians with ſuch repreſentations of the numbers 
marching againſt them, as would occaſion their retreat. 
He immediately proceeded to the camp of the Indians, 
and being able to converſe in their own language, informed 
them that vaſt numbers of hoſtile Americans were near 
at hand ; they were thoroughly frightened and determined 
to go off, St. Leger uſed every art to retain them, 
but nothing could change their determination. It is the 
characteriſtic of theſe people on a reverſe of fortune to 
betray irreſolution, and a total want of that conſtancy 
which is neceſſary to ſtruggle for a length of time with 
difficulties. They had found the fort ſtronger and better 
defended than was expected; they had loſt ſeveral head- 
men in their engagement with General Harkimer, and had 
gotten no plunder, "Theſe circumſtances, added to the cer- 
tainty of the approach of a re-inforcement to their adver- 
ſaries, which they believed to be much greater than it 
really was, made them quite untractable. Part of them 
inſtantly decamped, and the remainder threatened to fol- 
low, if the Britiſh did not immediately retreat, This 
meaſure was adopted, and the ſiege raiſed. From the 
diſorder occaſioned by the precipitancy of the Indians, 
the tents, and much of the artillery and ſtores of the be- 
ſiegers, fell into the hands of the garriſon. The diſcon- 
tented ſavages, exaſperated by their ill fortune, are ſaid, 
on their retreat, to have robbed their Britiſh aſſociates of 
their baggage and proviſions. 

While the fate of Fort Schuyler was in ſuſpenſe, it 
occurred to General Burgoyne, on hearing of its being 
beſieged, that a ſudden and rapid movement forward 
would be of the utmoſt conſequence. As the principal 
force of his adverſaries was in front between him and 


Albany, he hoped, by advancing on them, to reduce 
them 
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them to the neceſſity of fighting, or of retreating out of 1777. 
his way to New-England. Had they, to avoid an attack, 


retreated up the Mohawk river, they would, incaſe of St. 
Leger's ſucceſs, have put themſelves between two fires. 


Had they retreated to Albany, it was ſuppoſed their ſitu- 


ation would have been worſe, as a co-operation from 
New-York was expected. Beſides, in caſe of that move- 
ment, an opportunity would have been given for a junc- 
tion of Burgoyne and St. Leger. To have retired from 
the ſcene of action by filing off for New-England, ſeemed 


to be the only opening left for their eſcape. With ſuch. 


views, General Burgoyne promiſed himſelf greatadvantages 
from advancing rapidly towards Albany, The principal 
objection againſt this plauſible project, was the difficulty 
of furniſhing proviſions for his troops. To keep up a com- 
munication with Fort George, ſo as to obtain from that gar- 
riſon regular ſupplies at a diſtance, daily increaſing, was 
wholly impracticable. The advantages which were ex- 
pected from the propoſed meaſure, were too dazzling to 
be eaſily relinquiſhed. Though the impoſſibility of draw- 
ing proviſions from the ſtores in their rear was known 
and acknowledged, yet a hope was indulged that they 
might be elſewhere obtained. A plan was therefore 
formed to open' reſources from the plentiful farms of 
Vermont, Every day's account, and particularly the in- 
formation of Colonel Skene, induced Burgoyne to believe, 
that one deſcription of the inhabitants in that country 
were panic ſtruck, and that another, and by far the moſt 
numerous, were friends to the Britiſh intereſt, and only 
wanted the appearance of a protecting power to ſhew 
themſelves. Relying on this intelligence, he detached 
only 500 men, 100 Indians, and two field pieces, which he 
ſuppoſed would be fully ſufficient for the expedition. 
The command of this force was given to Lieutenant-colo- 


nel Baum, and it was ſuppoſed that with it he would. 


be enabled to ſeize upon a magazine of ſupplies which the 
Americans had collected at Bennington, and which was 
only guarded by militia, It was alſo intended to try the 
temper of the inhabitants, and to mount the dragoons. 
Licutenant-colonel Baum was inſtructed to keep the re- 

gular 
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1777. gular force poſted, while the light troops felt their way; 
and to avoid all danger of being ſurrounded, or of 


having his retreat cut off; but he proceeded with leſs cau- 
tion than his perilous ſituation required. Confiding in 
the numbers and promiſed aid of thoſe who were depen- 
ded upon as friends, he preſumed too much. On his ap- 
proaching the place of his deſtination, he found the 
American militia ſtronger than had been ſuppoſed ; he 
therefore took poſt in the vicinity, entrenched his party, 
and diſpatched an expreſs to General Burgoyne, with an 
account of his ſituation, Colonel Breyman was detached 
to re-inforce him. Though every exertion was made to 
puſh forward this re-inforcement, yet, from the imprac- 
ticable face of the country, and defective means of tranſ- 
portation, 32 hours elapſed before they had marched 24. 
miles. General Starke, who commanded: the American 
militia at Bennington, engaged with them before the junc- 
tion of the two royal detachments could be effected. On 
this occaſion about 800 undiſciplined militia, without bay- 
oynets, or a ſingle piece of artillery, attacked and routed 
500 regular troops, advantageouſly poſted behind en- 
trenchments—furniſhed with the beſt arms, and defended 
with two pieces of artillery. The field pieces were taken 
from the party commanded by Col. Baum, and the greateſt 
part of the detachment was either killed or captured, 
Colonel Breyman arrived on the ſame ground and on the 
ſame day, but not till the action was over. Inſtead of 
meeting his friends, as he expected, he found himſelf 
briſkly attacked. This was begun by Colonel Warner, 
(who with his continental regiment, having been ſent 
for from Mancheſter, came opportunely at this time) 
and was well ſupported by Stark's militia, which had jult 
defeated the party commanded by Colonel Baum. Brey- 
man's troops, though fatigued with their preceding march, 
behaved with great reſolution, but were at length compel- 
led to abandon their artillery, and retreat. In thefe two 
actions the Americans took four braſs field pieces, twelve 
braſs drums, 250 dragoon ſwords, 4 ammunition wag=- 
gons, and about yoo priſoners. The loſs of the Ameri- 
cans, incluſive of their wounded, was about 100 men. 

Congreſs 
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Stark, of the — - Hampſhire militia, and the officers — 


and troops under his command, for their brave and ſuc- 


ceſsful attack upon, and ſignal victory over the enemy in 
their lines at Bennington, and alſo that Brigadier Stark 
be appointed a Brigadier- general in the army of the United 
States. Never were thanks more deſervedly beſtowed. 

The overthrow of theſe detachments was the firſt link in 
a grand chain of cauſes, which finally drew down ruin 
on the whole royal army. The confidence with which 
the Americans were inſpired, on finding themſelves able 
to defeat regular troops, produced ſurpriſing effects; it 
animated their exertions, and filled them with expeQation 
of farther ſucceſſes. 

That military pride, which is the ſoul of an army, 
was nurtured by the captured artillery, and other trophies 
of victory. In proportion to the elevation of the Ame- 
ricans was the depreſſion of their adverſaries. Accuſ- 
tomed to ſucceſs, as they had been in the preceding part 
of the campaign, they felt unuſual mortification from 
this unexpected check: though it did not diminiſh their 
courage, it abated their confidence. It is not eaſy to enu- 
merate all the diſaſtrous conſequences which reſulted to 
the royal army, from the failure of their expedition to 
Bennington, Theſe were ſo extenſive, that their loſs of 
men was the leaſt conſiderable ; it deranged every plan 
for puſhing the advantages which had been previouſly 
obtained. Among other embarraſſments it reduced Ge- 
neral Burgoyne to the alternative of halting till he 
brought forward ſupplies from Fort George, or of ad- 
vancing without them at the riſque of being ſtarved. The 
former being adopted, the royal army was detained from 
Auguſt 16th, to September 13th. This unavoidable de- 
lay gave time and opportunity for the Americans to col- 
le& in great numbers. 

The defeat of Lieutenant-colonel Baum was the firſt 
event which for a long time had taken place in favour of 
the American northern army. From December 1775, 
it had experienced one misfortune treading on the heels 
of another, and defeat ſucceeding defeat. Every move- 

ment 
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1777. ment had been either retreating or evacuating. The ſub- 
Lt ſequent tranſactions preſent a remarkable contraſt. For- 


Aug. 19. 


Sept. 13. 


tune which, previous to the battle of Bennington, had not 
for a moment quitted the Britiſh ſtandard, feemed after 
that event, as if the had totally deſerted it, and gone over 
to the oppoſite party. 

After the evacuation of Ticonderoga, the Americans 
had fallen back from one place to another, till they at 
laſt fixed at Vanſhaick's Iſland. Soon after the retreat- 
ing ſyſtem was adopted, Congrefs recalled their general 
officers, and put General Gates at the head of their nor- 
thern army. His arrival gave freſh vigour to the exertions 
of the inhabitants. The militia, fluſhed with their recent 
victory at Bennington, collected in great numbers to his 
ſtandard; they ſoon began to be animated with a hope 
of capturing the whole Britiſh army. A ſpirit of adven- 
ture burſt forth in many different points of direction. 
While General Burgoyne was urging his preparations for 
advancing towards Albany, an enterprize was undertaken 
by General Lincoln to recover Ticonderoga, and the other 
poſts in the rear of the royal army, Hedetached Colonel 
Brown with 500 men to the landing at Lake George. The 
Colonel conducted his operations with ſo much addrefs, 
that he ſurpriſed all the out-poſts between the landing at 
the north end of Lake George, and the body of the for- 
treſs at Ticonderoga. He alſo took Mount Defiance and 
Mount Hope, the French lines, and a block-houſe, 200 
batteaux, ſeveral gun- boats, and an armed ſloop, together 
with 290 priſoners, and at the ſame time releaſed 100 
Americans. His own loſs was trifling. Colonel Brown and 
Colonel Johnſon, the latter of whom had been detached 
with 500 men to attempt Mount Independence, one xa- 
mination found that the reduction of either that poſt or of 
Ticonderoga, was beyond their ability. When the neceſ- 
ſary ſtores for thirty days ſubſiſtence were brought for- 
ward from Lake George, General Burgoyne gave up all 
communication with the magazines in the rear, and 


13. crolled Hudſon's river. The movement was the ſubject 
14. of much diſcuſſion; ſome charged it to the impetuoſity 


of the General, and alledged that it was premature before 
he 
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he was ſure of aid fgom the royal forces poſted in New- 1777. 
York ; but he pleaded the peremptory orders of his ſup e 


riors. The rapid advance of Burgoyne, and eſpecially 
his paſſage of the North-River, added much to the imprac- 
ticability of his future retreat, and in conjunction with 
ſubſequent events made the total ruin of his army in 2 
great degree unavoidable. 


General Burgoyne, after croſling the Hudſon, ad- 


vanced along its fide, and in four days encamped on the 


heights, about two miles from General Gates' camp, which 
was three miles above Stillwater, The Americans, elated 
with their ſucceſſes at Bennington and Fort Schuyler, 
thought no more of retreating, but came out to meet the 
advancing Britiſh, and engaged them with firmneſs and 


reſolution. The attack began a little before mid-day, be- Sept. 19. 


tween the ſcouting parties of the two armies, The com- 
manders on both ſides ſupported and re-inforced their re- 
ſpective parties. The conflict, though ſevere, was only 
partial for an hour and a half, but after a ſhort pauſe it 
became general; and continued for three hours without 
any intermiſſion. A conſtant blaze of fire was kept up, 
and both armies ſeemed to be determined on death or 
victory. The Americans and Britiſh alternately drove, 
and were driven by each other ; men, and particularly 
officers, dropped every moment, and on every fide. Se- 
yeral of the Americans placed themſelves in high trees, 
and as often as they could diſtinguiſh an officer's unitorm, 
took him off by deliberately aiming at his perſon, Few 
actions have been characteriſed by more obſtinacy in at- 
tack or defence ; the Britiſh repeatedly tried their bayo- 
nets, but without their uſual ſucceſs in the uſe of that 
weapon. At length night put an end to the effuſion of 
blood. The Britiſh loit upwards of 500 men, including 
their killed, wounded, and priſoners. The Americans, 
incluſive of the miſſing, loſt 319, Thirty- ſix out of for- 
ty- eight Britiſh matroſſes were killed or wounded, The 
62d Britiſh regiment, which was 500 ſtrong when it left 
Canada, was reduced to 60 men and 4 or 5 officers, 
This hard-fought battle decided nothing, and little elſe 
than honour was gained by either army, but nevertheleſs 


it 
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1777. it was followed by important cogfequences : of theſe, 
ky, one was the diminution of the zeal and alacrity of the 
Indians in the Britiſh army. The dangerous fervice in 
which they were engaged, was by no means ſuited to their 
habits of war: they were diſappointed of the plunder 
they expected, and ſaw nothing before them but hard- 
hips and danger. Fidelity and honour were too feeble 
motives in the minds of ſavages, to retain them in ſuch 
an unproduQtive ſervice. By deſerting in the ſeaſon 
- when their aid would have been moſt uſeful, they fur- 
niſhed a ſecond inſtance of the impolicy of depending 
upon them. Very little more perſeverance was exhibited 
by the Canadians and other Britiſh provincials: they 
alſo abandoned the Britiſh ſtandard, when they found, 
that inſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, they had a 
numerous and reſolute force oppoſed to them, Theſe 
deſertions were not the only diſappointment which Ge- 
neral Burgoyne experienced, From the commencement 
of the expedition, he had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong re- 
inforcement from that part of the Britiſh army which 
was ſtationed at New-York ; he depended on its being 
able to force its way to Albany, and to join him there, or 
in the vicinity. This co-operation, though attempted, 
failed in the execution, while the expeRation of it con- 
tributed to involve him in ſome difficulties to which he 
would not have otherwiſe been expoſed. 

Sept. 21. General Burgoyne received intelligence in, a cypher, 
that Sir Henry Clinton, who then commanded in New- 
York, intended to make a diverſion in his favour, by at- 
tacking the fortreſſes which the Americans had erected 
on Hudſon's River, to obſtruct the intercourſe between 
New-York and Albany. In anſwer to this communi- 
cation he diſpatched to Sir Henry Clinton ſome truſty 
perſons, with a full account of his ſituation, and-with in- 
ſtructions to preſs the immediate execution of the pro 
ſed co-operation, and to aſſure him, that he was enabled 
in point of proviſions and fixed in his refolution, to hold 
his preſent poſition till the 12th of October, in the hopes 
of favourable events. The reaſonable expeQation of a 
diverſion from New-York, founded on this intelligence, 

made 
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made it diſgraceful to retreat, and at the ſame time im- 1777. 
proper to urge offenſive operations. In this poſture of 


affairs, a delay of two or three weeks, in expeQation of 
the promiſed co-operation from New-York, became ne- 
ceſſary, In the mean time, the proviſions of the royal 
army were leſſening, and the animation and numbers of 
the American army increaſing, The New-England people 
were fully ſenſible, that their All was at ftake, and at the 
ſame time ſanguine, that by vigorous exertions Burgoyne 
would be ſo entangled, that his ſurrender would be una- 
voidable. Every moment made the ſituation of the Bri- 
tiſh army more critical, From the uncertainty of re- 


ceiving farther ſupplies, General Burgoyne leflened the OR. 1. 


ſoldiers proviſions. The 12th of October, the term till 
which the royal army had agreed to wait for aid from 
New-York, was faſt approaching, and no intelligence of 
the expected co-operation had arrived. In this alarming 
ſituation, it was thought proper to make a movement to 
the left of the Americans. The body of troops employed 
for this purpoſe conſiſted of 1500 choſen men, and was 
commanded by Generals Burgoyne, Philips, Reideſel, and 
Frazer. As they advanced, they were checked by a ſud- 
den and impetuous attack; but Major Ackland, at the 
head of the Britiſh grenadiers, ſuſtained it with great 
firmneſs. The Americans extended their attack along 
the whole front of the German troops, who were poſted 
on the right of the grenadiers, and they alſo marched a 
large body round their flank, in order to cut off their re- 
treat. To oppole this bold enterpriſe, the Britith light 
infantry, with a part of the 24h regiment, were directed 
to form a ſecond line, and to cover the retreat of the 
troops into the camp. In the mean time, the Americans 
puſhed forward a freſh and a ſtrong re-inforcement, to 
renew the action on Burgoyne's left. That part of his 
army was obliged to give way, but the light infantry and 
24th regiment, by a quick movement, came to its ſuc- 
cour, and ſaved it from total ruin. The Britiſh lines 
being expoſed to great danger, the troops which were 
neareſt to them returned for their defence, General Ar- 
nold, with a brigade of continental troops, puſhed for the 

I works 
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- 1777. works poſſeſſed by Lord Balcarras, at the head of the Bri- 
ke tiſn light infantry ; but the brigade having an abbatis to 
| croſs, and many other obſtructions to ſurmount, was com- 
led to retire. Arnold left this brigade, and came to 
ackſon's regiment, which he ordered inſtantly to advance 
and attack the lines and redoubt in their front, which were 
defended by Lieutenant-colonel Breyman at the head of the 
German grenadiers. The aſlailants puſhed on with rapi- 
dity, and carried the works ; Arnold was one of the firſt 
who entered them. Lieutenant-colonel Breyman was 
killed: the troops commanded by him retired firing; 
they gained their tents about 30 or 40 yards from their 
works, but on finding that the aſſault was general, they gave 
one fire, after which ſome retreated to the Britiſh camp, 
but others threw down their arms. The night put an 

end to the action. | 

This day was fatal to many brave men ; the Britiſh 
officers ſuffered more than their common proportion. 
Among their flain, General Frazer, on account of his 
diſtinguiſhed merit, was the ſubject of particular regret : 
Sir James Clark, Burgoyne's aid de camp, was mortally 
wounded : the General himſelf had a narrow eſcape, 
a ſhot paſſed through his hat, and another through his 
waiſtcoat : Majors Williams and Ackland were taken, 
and the latter wounded. 'The loſs of the Americans 
was inconſiderable, but General Arnold, to whoſe impe- 
tuoſity they were much indebted for the ſucceſs of the 
day, was among their wounded. They took more than 
200 priſoners, beſides 9 pieces of braſs artillery, and the 
encampment of a German brigade with all their equipage. 

The royal troops were under arms the whole of the 
next day, in expectation of another action, but nothing 
-more than ſkirmiſhes took place. At this time, General 
Lincoln, when reconnoitring, received a dangerous wound; 
an event which was greatly regretted, as he poſſeſſed much 
.of the eſteem and confidence of the American army. 

The poſition of the Britiſh army, after the action of 
the 7th, was ſo dangerous, that an immediate and total 
change became neceſſary. This hazardous meaſure was 
executed without loſs or diſorder ; the Britiſh camp, 
| with 
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with all its appurtenances, was removed in the courſe 1777. 


of a ſingle night. The American General now ſaw a 


fair proſpect of overcoming the army oppoſed to him, 
without expoſing his own to the danger of another battle, 
His meaſures were therefore principally calculated to cut 
off their retreat, and prevent them receiving any farther 
ſupplies. | 

While General Burgoyne was puſhing on towards Al- 
bany, an unſucceſsful attempt to relieve him was made 
by the Britiſh commander in New-York. For this pur- 


poſe, Sir Henry Clinton conducted an expedition up OR, 5, 


Hudſon's River. This conſiſted of about 3000 men, and 
was accompanied by a ſuitable naval force : after making 
many feints he landed at Stoney Point, and marched over 
the mountains to Fort Montgomery, and attacked the 
different redoubts. The garriſon, commanded by Gover- 
nor Clinton, a brave and intelligent officer, made a gal- 
lant reſiſtance ; but as the poſt had been deſigned prin- 
cipally to prevent the paſling of ſhips, the works on 
the land ſide were incomplete and untenable. When 


it began to grow dark, the Britiſh entered the fort with 


fixed bayonets. The loſs on neither fide was great; Go- 


vernor Clinton, General James Clinton, and molt of the 


officers and men effected their eſcape under cover of the 
thick ſmoke and darkneſs that ſuddenly prevailed. 
The reduction of this poſt furniſhed the Britiſh with 
an opportunity for opening a paſſage up the North-River, 
but inſtead of puſhing forward to Burgoyne's encamp- 
ment, or even to Albany, they ſpent ſeveral days in lay- 
iug waſte the adjacent country. The Americans de- 
ſtroyed Fort Conſtitution, and alſo ſet fire to two new 
frigates and ſome other veſſels. General Tryon at the 
ſame time deſtroyed a ſettlement, called Continental Vil- 
lage, which contained barracks for 1500 men, beſides 
many ſtores. Sir James Wallace with a flying ſquadron 
of light frigates, and General Vaughan with a detach- 
ment of land forces, continued on and near the river for 
ſeveral days, deſolating the country near its margin, Ge- 
neral Vaughan ſo completely burned Eſopus, a fine 
flouriſhing village, that a ſingle houſe was not left ſtand- 
Vor. II. E ing, 
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1777. ing, though on his approach the Americans had left 


the town without making any refiftance. Charity would 
lead us to ſuppoſe that theſe devaſtations were deſigned 
to anfwer military purpoſes. "Their authors might have 
hoped to divert the attention of General Gates, and thus 
indirealy relieve General Burgoyne, but if this was 
intended the artifice did not take effect. The preſer- 
vation of property was with the Americans only a ſecon- 
dary object. The capturing of Burgoyne promiſed fuch 
important canſequences, that they would not ſuffer any 


other conſideration to interfere with it. General Gates 


did not make a ſingle movement that leffened-the pro- 
bability of effecting his grand purpoſe. He wrote an 
expoſtulatory letter to Vaughan, part of which was in the 
following terms: © Is it thus your King's generals think 
to make converts to the royal cauſe ? It is no leſs ſurpri- 
ſing than true, that the meaſures they adopt to ſerve their 
maſter, have a quite contrary effect. Their cruelty eſ- 
tabliſhes the glorious acts of independence upon the broad 
baſis of the reſentment of the people.” Whether policy 
or revenge led to this devaſtation of property is uncer- 
tain, but it cannot admit of a doubt that it was far from 
being the moſt effectual method of relieving Burgoyne. 

I be paffage of the North-River was made ſo practicable 
by the advantages gained on the 6th of October, that Sir 
Henry Clinton, with his whole force, amounting to 3000 
men, might not only have reached Albany, but General 
Gates's encampment, before the 12th, the day till which 
Burgoyne had agreed to wait for aid from New-York. 
While the Britiſh were doing miſchief to individuals 
without ferving the cauſe of their royal maſter, it ſeems as 
though they might, by puſhing forward about 136 miles 
in ſix days, bave brought Gates's army between two fires, 
at leaſt twenty four hours before Burgoyne's neceſſity com- 
pelled his ſubmiſſion to articles of capitulation. Why they 
neglected this opportunity of relieving their fuffering bre- 
thren, about thirty-ſix miles to the noꝛthward of Albany, 
when they were only about one hundred miles below it, 
has never yet been ſatisfactorily explained. 2 

Gates poſted 1400 men on the heights _— the 
| 1 — fords 
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fords of Saratoga, and 2000 more in the rear, to prevent 
a retreat to Fort Edward, and 1500 at a ford higher up, 
Burgoyne receiving intelligence of theſe movements, con- 
cluded from them, eſpecially from the laſt, that Gates 
meant to turn his right. This, if effected, would have 
entirely encloſed him: to avoid being hemmed in, he 
reſolved on an immediate retreat to Saratoga. His hoſ- 
pital, with the ſick and wounded, were neceſſarily left 
behind, but they were recommended to the humanity of 
General Gates, and received from him every indulgence 
their ſituation required, When General Burgoyne arrived 
at Saratoga, he found that the Americans had poſted a 
conſiderable force on the oppoſite heights to impede his 
paſſage at that ford. In order to prepare the way for 
a retreat to Lake George, General Burgoyne ordered a 
detachment of artificers, with a ſtrong eſcort of Britiſn 
and provincials, to repair the bridges and open the road 
leading thither. Part of the eſcort was withdrawn on 
other duty, and the remainder, on a flight attack of an 
inconſiderable party of Americans, ran away. The 
workmen thus left without ſupport, were unable to effect 
the buſineſs on which they had been ſent. The only 
practicable route of retreat which now remained, was by 
a night march to Fort Edward. Before this attempt 
could be made, ſcouts returned with intelligence, that the 
Americans were entrenched oppoſite to thoſe fords en 
the Hudſon's River, over which it was propoſed to paſs; 
and that they were alſo in force on the high ground be- 
tween Fort Edward and Fort George ; they had at the 
ſame time parties down the whole ſhore and poſts, ſo near 
as to obſerve every motion of the royal army. Their 
poſition extended nearly round the Britiſh, and was by 
the nature of the ground in a great meaſure ſecured from 
attacks, The royal army could not ſtand its ground 
where it was, from the want of the means neceſlary for 
their ſubſiſtence ; nor could it advance towards Albany 
without attacking a force greatly ſuperior in number; nor 
could it retreat without making good its way over a river in 
face of a ſtrong party, advantageouſly poſted on the op- 


polite ſide, In caſe of either attempt, the Americans 
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1777. were ſo near as to diſcover every movement, and by means 


of their bridge could bring their whole force to operate. 

Truly diſtreſſing was the condition of the royal army. 
Abandoned in the moſt critical moment by their Indian 
allies---unſupported by their brethren in New-York --- 
weakened by the timidity and deſertion of the Canadians— 
worn down by a ſeries of inceſſant efforts, and greatly 
reduced in their numbers by repeated battles, they were in- 
veſted by an army nearly three times their number, with- 
out a poſlibility of retreat, or of repleniſhing their ex- 
hauſted ſtock of proviſions. A continual cannonade 
pervaded their camp, and rifle and grape ſhot fell in many 
parts of their lines; they nevertheleſs retained a great 
ſhare of fortitude. 

In the mean time the American army was hourly in- 
creaſing. Volunteers came in from all quarters, eager to 
ſhare in the glory of deſtroying or capturing thoſe whom 
they conſidered as their moſt dangerous enemies. The 
13th of October at length arrived: the day was ſpent in 
anxious expectation of its producing ſomething of conſe- 
quence, But as no proſpect of aſſiſtance appeared, and 
their proviſions were nearly expended, the hope of re- 
ceiving any in due time for their relief could not reaſon- 


ably be farther indulged. General Burgoyne thought 


proper in the evening to take an account of the pro- 
viſions left. It was found on inquiry, that they would 
amount to no more than a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for three 
days. In this ſtate of diſtreſs, a council of war was called, 
and it was made ſo general, as to comprehend both the 
field officers and the captains, Their unanimous opinion 
was, that their preſent ſituation juſtified a capitulation on 
honourable terms, A meſſenger was therefore diſpatched 
to begin this buſineſs. General Gates in the firſt inſtance 
demanded, that the royal army ſhould ſurrender priſoners 
of war, He alſo +" that the Britiſh ſhould ground 
their arms. But General Burgoyne replied, «© "This ar- 
ticle is inadmiſſible in every extremity ; ſooner than this 
army will conſent to ground their arms in their encamp- 


ment, they will ruſh on the enemy, determined to take no 


quarter.” After various meſſages a convention was ſettled, 
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by which it was ſubſtantially ſtipulated as follows : © The 1779. | 
troops under General Burgoyne to march out of their i 
cainp with the honours of war, and the artillery of the 
intrenchments to the verge of the river, where the arms 
and artillery are to be left, The arms to be piled b 
word of command from their own officers. A free pal- | 
ſage to be granted to the army under Lieutenant-general ft 
Burgoyne to Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving 
again in North-America during the preſent conteſt, and 
the port of Boſton to be aſſigned for the entry of the 
tranſports to receive the troops whenever General Howe 
thall ſo order. The army under Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne to march to Maſſachuſett's Bay, by the eaſieſt 
route, and to be quartered in, near, or as convenient as | 
poſlible, to Bolton, The troops to be provided with pro- I 
viſion by General Gates' orders, at the ſame rate of rations | 
as the troops of his own army. All officers to retain their 
carriages, bat-horſes, and no baggage to be moleſted or 
ſearched. The officers are not, as far as circumſtances ; 
will admit, to be ſeparated from their men, The officers 
to be quartered according to their rank. All corps what- | 
eyer of Lieut. General Burgoyne's army to be included 
in the above articles. All Canadians, and perſons be, 
longing to the Canadian eſtabliſhment, and other follow- 
ers of the army, to be permitted to return to Canada— 
to be conducted to the firſt Britiſh poſt on Lake George, 
and to be ſupplied with proviſions as the other troops, and 
to be bound by the ſame condition of not ſerving during 
the preſent conteſt. Paſſports to be granted to three of- 
ficers, to carry diſpatches to Sir William Howe, Sir 
Guy Carleton, and to Great Britain. The officers to be 
admitted on their parole, and to be permitted to wear their 
ſide arms.” Such were the embarraſſments of the royal 
army, incapable of ſubſiſting where it was, or of making 
its way to a better ſituation, that theſe terms were rather 
more favourable than they had a right to expect. On the 
other hand, it would not have been prudent for the Ame- 
rican General at the head of his army, which, though 
numerous, conſiſted moſtly of militia or new levies, to 
have provoked the deſpair of even an inferior number of 
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brave, diſciplined regular troops. General Gates rightliy 


judged that the beſt way to ſecure his advantages was to 
uſe them with moderation. Soon after the convention 
was ſigned, the Americans marched into their lines, and 
were kept there till the royal army had depoſited their 
arms at the place appointed. The delicacy with which 
this buſineſs was conducted, reflected the higheſt honour 
on the American General; nor did the politeneſs of 
Gates end here: every circumſtance was withheld that 
could conſtitute a triumph in the American army. The 
captive General was received by his conqueror with reſpe& 
and kindneſs. A number of the principal officers of both 
armies met at General Gates' quarters, and for a while. 
ſeemed to forget in ſocial and convivial pleaſures that 
they had been enemies. The conduct of General Burgoyne 
in this interview with General Gates was truly dignified, 
and the hiſtorian is at a loſs whether to admire moſt, the 
magnanimity of the victorious, or the fortitude of the van- 
quithed General. 

The Britiſh troops partook liberally of the plenty that 
reigned in the American army. It was the more accept 
able to them, as they were deſtitute of bread and flour, 
and had only as much meat left as was ſufficient for a 
day's ſubſiſtence, 

- By the convention which has been mentioned, 5790 
men were ſurrendered priſoners, The ſick and wounded 
left in camp, when the Britiſh retreated to Saratoga, to- 
gether with the numbers of the Britiſh, German, and Ca- 
nadian troops, who were killed, wounded, or taken, and 
who had deſerted in the preceding part of the expedition, 
were reckoned to be 4689. The whole royal force, ex- 
clufive of Indians, was probably about 10,000. The ſtores 
which the Americans acquired were conſiderable. The 
captured artillery conſiſted of 35 braſs field pieces; there 
were alſo 4647 muſkets, and a variety of other uſeful and 
much wanted articles, which fell into their hands. The 
continentals in General Gates“ army were 9093, the mi- 
litia 4129, but of the former 2104 were ſick or on fur- 
lough, and 562 of the latter were in the ſame ſituation, 


The number of the militia was conſtantly fluctuating. 
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the agreeable intelligence of the convention of Saratoga, * . 


diſarmed them of much of their reſentment. I he burn- 
ings and devaſtations which had taken plate were ſufficient 
to have inflamed their minds, but private feelings were in 
a great meaſure abforbed by a conſideration of the many 
advantages which the capture of fo latge an atmy pro- 
miſed to the new-formed ſtates. | 40981 
In a ſhort time after the convention was ſigned, Gene- 
ral Gates moved forward to ſtop the devaſtations of the 
Britiſh on the North River, but on hearing of the fate of 
Burgoyne, Vaughan and Wallace retired to New- Yorks 
About the ſame time the Britiſh, which had been left 
in the rear of the royal army, deſtroyed their cannon, and 
abandoning Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. The whole 
country, after experiencing for ſeveral months the con- 
fuſtons of war, was in a moment reſtored to perfect tran- 
quiliity. | | | 
Great was the grief and dejection in Britain, on receiv- 
ing the intelligence of the fate of Burgoyne. The expe- 
dition committed to him had been undertaken with the 
moſt confident hopes of ſucceſs, The quality of the troops 
he commanded, was ſuch, that from their bravery, di- 
rected by his zeal, talents, and courage, it was prefumed 
that all the northern parts of the United States would be 
ſubdued before the end of the campaign. The good for- 
tune which for ſome time followed him juſtified theſe ex- 
pectations, but the cataſtrophe proved the folly. of plan- 
ning diſtant expeditions, and of projecting remote con- 
ueſts. ' 7 | 5 N 
. The conſequences of theſe great events vibrated round 
the world. The capture of Burgoyne was the hinge on 
which the revolution turned, While it encouraged the 
perſeverance of the Americans by well-grounded hopes 
of final ſucceſs, it increaſed the embarraſſments of that 
miniſtry which had ſo ineffectually laboured to compel 
their ſubmiſſion. Oppoſition to their meaſures gathered 
new ſtrength, and formed a ſtumbling block in the road 
to conqueſt. This prevented Great Britain from acting 
with that collected force which an union of ſentiments 
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and councils would have enabled her to do. Hitherto the 


wy beſt informed Americans had doubts of ſucceſs in eſta. 
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bliſhing their independence, but henceforward their lan- 
guage was, „That whatever might be the event of their 
preſent ſtruggle, they were for ever loſt to Great Britain.” 
Nor were they deceived : the eclat of capturing a large 
army of Britiſh and German regular troops, ſoon procured 
them powerful friends in Europe, 

Immediately after the ſurrender of the troops com- 
mandedby Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, they were march- 
ed to the vicinity of Boſton. On their arrival they were 

uartered in the barracks on Winter and Proſpect Hills. 
he general court of Maſſachuſetts paſſed proper reſolu- 
tions for procuring ſuitable accommodations for the pri- 
ſoners ; but from the general unwillingneſs of the people 
to oblige them, and from the feebleneſs of that authority 
which the republican rulers had at that time over the 
property of their fellow-citizens, it was impoſlible to pro- 
vide immediately for ſo large a number of officers and 
ſoldiers, in ſuch a manner as their convenience required, 
or as from the articles of convention they might reaſon- 
ably expect. The officers remonſtrated to General Bur- 
goyne, that ſix or ſeven of them were crowded together in 
one room, without any regard to their reſpective ranks, 
in violation of the 7th article of the convention. Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, on the 14th of November, forwarded this 
account to General Gates, and added, * the public faith 
is broken.” This letter being laid before Congreſs gave 
an alarm: it corroborated an apprehenſion previouſly 
entertained that the captured troops on their embarkation 
would make a junction with the Britiſh garriſons in Ame- 
rica, The declaration of the General, that the public 
faith was broken, while in the power of Congreſs, was 
conſidered by them as deſtroying the ſecurity which they 
before had in his perſonal honour, for in every event he 
might adduce his previous notice to juſtify his future con- 
duct. They therefore reſolved, «+ "That the embarkation 
of Lieutenant-general Burgoyne, and the troops under his 
command be poſtponed, till a diſtinct and explicit ratifi- 
cation of the convention of Saratoga be properly notified 
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by the Court of Great Britain to Congreſs.” General 1777. 
Burgoyne explained the intention and conſtruction of the ©.TE 


paſſage objected to in his letter, and pledged himſelf, 
that his officers would join with him in ſigning ny in- 
ſtrument that might be thought neceſſary for confirming 
the convention; but Congreſs would not recede from their 
reſolution. They alledged, that it had been oftenafſerted 
by their adverſaries, that“ faith was not to be kept with 
rebels,” and that therefore they would he deficient in at- 
tention to the intereſts of their conſtituents if they did not 
require an authentic ratification of the convertion by 
national authority, before they parted with the captured 
troops. They urged farther, that by the law of nations, 


a compact broken in one article was no longer —— 


in any other. They made a diſtinction between the ſuſ- 


penſion and abrogation of the convention, and alledged 


that ground to ſuſpect an intention to violate it, was a 
juſtifying reaſon for ſuſpending its execution on their 
part till it was properly ratified. The deſired ratification, 
if Great Britain was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to that meaſure, 
might have been obtained in a few months, and Congreſs 


uniformly declared themſelves willing to carry it into full 


effect, as ſoon as they were ſecured of its obſervance by 
proper authority on the other ſide. N | 


* 


About eight months after certain royal commiſſioners, 


whoſe official functions ſhall be hereafter exphined, made 
a requiſition reſpecting theſe troops—offered to. ratify 


the convention, and required permiſſion for their em- 
barkation. On inquiry it was found, that they had no 


authority to do any thing in the matter whech would be 
obligatory on Great Britain. Congreſs therefore reſolved, 


„That no ratification of the convention, which may be 
tendered in conſequence of powers which only reach that 
caſe by conſtruction and implication, or which may ſub- 
ject whatever is tranſacted relative to it, to the future ap- 

robation or diſapprobation of the Parliament of Great 
Þricin, can be accepted by Congreſs.” 

Till the capture of Burgoyne the powers of Europe 
were only ſpeQators of the war between Great Britain 
and her late Colonies, but ſoon after that event = were 
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drawn in to be parties. In every period of the contro-' 
verſy, he claims of the Americans were patroniſed by 
ſundry teſpeQable foreigners, The letters, addreſſes, and 
other public acts of — were admired by many 
who had no per ſonal intereſt in the conteſt. Liberty is 
fo evideatly the undoubted right of mankind, that even 
they whp never poſſeſſed it feel the propriety of contend- 
ing for it, and whenever a people take up arms either to 
detend vr to recover it, they are fure of meeting with 
encouragement or good wiſhes from the friends of huma- 
= in every part of the world. 

rom the operation of theſe principles, the Americans 
had the — and good wiſhes of multitudes in all parts 
of Europe. They were reputed to be ill uſed, and were 
repreſented as a * and brave people, determined to 
reſiſt oppreſſion. Being both pitied and applauded, ge- 
nerous and ſympathetic ſentiments were excited in their 
ſavour. Theſe circumſtances would have operated in 
every caſe, but in the preſent, the cauſe of the Americans 
was patroniſed from additional motives. An univerſal. 
Jealouſy prevailed againſt Great Britain. Her navy had 
long tyranaiſed over the nations of Europe, and demanded- 
as a mattet of right that the ſhips of all other powers. 
ſhould ſtrike their fails to her as miſtreſs of the ocean. 
From her eagerneſs to prevent ſupplies going to her re- 
bellious/Coleniſts, as ſhe called the Americans, the veſſels 
of foreign powers had for ſome time paſt been ſubjected 
to ſearches aad other interruptions, when ſteering towards 
America, in 2 manner that could not but be impatiently 
born by independent nations. That pride and infolence 
which, brought on the American war, had long diſguſted. 
her neighbours, and made them rejoice at her misfortunes, 
and eſpecially at the proſpect of diſmembering her over- 
grown empire. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Alliance between France and the United States, 
The Campaign in 1778. 


OON after intelligence of the capture of Burgoyne's 


army reached Europe, the court of France concluded 
at Paris treaties of alliance and commerce with the United 


States. The circumſtances which led to this great event 
deſerve to be particularly unfolded. The Coloniſts having 


taken up arms, uninfluenced by the enemies of Great 
Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral months 
after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, without 
any reference to foreign powers. They knew it to be 
the intereſt of Europe to promote a ſeparation between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, but as they began the 
conteſt with no other view than to obtain a redreſs of 
grievances, they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their 


oppoſition to involve Great Britain in a war, nor to pro- 


cure aid to themſelves by paying court to her enemies, 
The policy of Great Britain in attempting to deprive the 
Americans of arms, was the firſt event which made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to ſeek foreign connections. At the 


time ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 


ſubmiſſion, ſhe forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licited the commercial powers of Europe to co-operate 
with her, by adopting a ſimilar prohibition. To fruſtrate 


the views of Great Britain, Congreſs, beſides recommend- 


ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 
tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
procure on their account arms and ammunition, and alſo 
employed agents in foreign countries for the ſame purpoſe, 


The evident advantages which France might derive from 


the continuance of the diſpute, and the countenance which 


individuals of that country daily gave to the Americans, 


encouraged Congreſs to ſend a political and commercial 
agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to ſolicit its 
friendſhip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane 
being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
to ſound Count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 

foreign 
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foreign affairs, on the ſubje& of the American contro- 
verſy. As the public mind, for reaſons which have been 
mentioned, clofed againſt Great Britain, it opened to- 
wards other nations. 

On the 11th of June 1776, Congreſs appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of a treaty to be propoſed to to- 
reign powers. The diſcuſſion of this novel ſubject en- 
gaged their attention till the latter end of September. 
While Congreſs was deliberating thereon, Mr. Deane was 
folicitinga ſupply of arms, ammunition, and ſoldiers cloath- 
ing for their ſervice. A ſufficiency for lading three veſ- 
ſels was ſoon procured. What agency the government 
of France had in furniſhing theſe ſupplies, or whether 
they were fold or given as preſents, are queſtions which 
have been often aſked, but not ſatisfactorily anſwered, for 
the buſineſs was ſo conducted that the tranſaction might 
be made to aſſume a variety of complexions, as circum- 
ftances might render expedient. 

It was moſt evidently the intereſt of France to encou- 
rage the Americans in their oppoſition to Great Britain, 
and it was true policy to do this by degrees, and in a pri- 
vate manner, leſt Great Britain might take the alarm. 
E are ſometimes influenced by conſiderations of 

riendſhip and generoſity, but intereſt is the pole ſtar by 
which nations are univerſally governed. It is certain 
that Great Britain was amuſed with declarations of the 
moſt pacific diſpoſitions on the part of France, at the time 
the Americans were liberally ſupplied with tlie means of 
defence; and it is equally certain, that this was the true 
line of policy for promoting that diſmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire which France had an intereſt in accom- 
pliſhing, | 

Congreſs knew, that a diminution of the overgrown 
power of Britain could not but be deſirable to France. 
Sore with the loſs of her poſſeſſions on the continent of 
North-America, by the peace of Paris in the year 1763, 
and alſo by the capture ef many thouſands of her failors 
in 1755, antecedent to a declaration of war, ſhe muſt 
have been ſomething more than human, not to have re- 
Joiced at an opportunity of depreſſing an ancient and for- 
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midable rival. Beſides the increaſing naval ſuperiority of 1776. 
Great Britain, her vaſt reſources, not only in her anci- ——* 


ent dominions, but in Colonies growing daily in numbers 

and wealth, added to the haughtineſs of her flag, 

male her the object both of terror and envy, It was 

the intereſt of Congreſs to apply to the court of France, 
and it was the intereſt of France to liſten to their appli- 

cation. 

. Congreſs having agreed on the plan of the treaty, 

which they intended to propoſe to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 

jeſty, proceeded to ele commiſſioners to ſolicit its ac- 
ceptance. Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jet- 

ferſon were choſen, The latter declining to ſerve, Arthur 

Lee, who was then in London, and had been very ſervice- 

able to his country in a variety of ways, was elected in 
his room. It was reſolved, that no member ſhould be at 

liberty to divulge any thing more of theſe tranſactions 

than “ that Congreſs had taken ſuch ſteps as they judged 

neceſſary for obtaining foreign alliances.” The ſecret 

committee were directed to make an effectual lodgement 

in France of ten thouſand pounds ſterling, ſubject to the 

order of theſe commiſſioners, Dr. Franklin, who was 

employed as agent in the buſineſs, and afterwards as Mi- 

niſter Plenipotentiary at the court of France, was in poſ- 

ſeſſion of a greater proportion of foreign ſame than any 

other native of America. By the dint of ſuperior abili- 

ties, and with but few advantages inearly life, he had at- 

tained the higheſt eminence among men of learning, and 

in many inſtances extended the empire of ſcience, His 

genius was vaſt and comprehenſive, and with equal eaſe 

inveſtigated the myſteries of philoſophy and the labyrinths 

of politics, His fame as a philoſopher had reached as far 
as human nature is poliſhed or refined. His philan- 

thropy knew no bounds. The proſperity and happineſs 

of the human race were objects which at all times had at- 

tracted his attention. Diſguſted with Great Britain, and 

glowing with the moſt ardent love for the liberties of his 

oppreſſed native country, he left London, where he had 

reſided ſome years in the character of agent for ſeveral 

of the Colonies, and early in 1775 returned to Philadel- 
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1776. phia, and immediately afterwards was elected by the le- 
W— gillature of Pennſylvania, to ſhare in the oppoſition to 
Great Britain as a member of Congreſs. .. Shortly after 
Oct. 27. his appointment to ſolicit the intereſts of Congreſs in 
France, he ſailed for that country ; he was no ſooner 
Dec. 13. landed than univerſally careſſed. His fame had ſmoothed 
the way for his reception in a public character. Doctor 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, having rendez- 
28. vouſed at Paris, ſoon after opened their buſineſs in a pri- 
vate audience with Count de Vergennes. The Congreſs 
could not have applied to the court of France under more 
favourable circumſtances. The throne was filled by a 
prince in the flower of his age, and animated with the 
deſire of rendering his reiga illuſtrious, Count de Ver- 
nnes was not leſs remarkable for extenſive political 
knowledge, than for true greatneſs of mind ; he had 
grown old in the habits of government, and was convinced 
that conqueſts are neither the ſureſt nor the ſhorteſt way 
to ſubſtantial fame, He knew full well that no ſucceſs 
in war, however brilliant, could ſo effectually promote 
the ſecurity of France, as the emancipation of the Colonies 
of her ancient rival. He had the ſuperior wiſdom to diſ- 
cern, that there were no preſent advantages to be obtained 
by unequal terms, that would compenſate for thoſe laſt- 
ing benefits which were * to flow from a kind and 
generous beginning. Inſtead of graſping at too much, or 
taking any advantages of the humble ſituation of the in- 
vaded Colonies, he aimed at nothing more than by kind 
and generous terms to a diſtreſſed country, to perpetuate 
the ſeparation which had already taken place between the 
component parts of an empire, from the union 'of which 

his ſovereign had much to fear. X 
Truly difficult was the line of conduct which the real. 
intereſt of the nation required of the miniſters of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. An haughty reſerve would have 
diſcouraged the Americans ; an open reception, or even 
a legal countenance of their deputies might have alarmed 
the rulers of Great Britain, and diſpoſed them to a com- 
promiſe with their Colonies, or have brought on an im- 


mediate rupture between France and England. A mid- 
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dle line as preferable to either, was therefore purſued. 1777. 
Whilſt the French government prohibited, threatened, —vw— 


and even puniſhed the Americans; private perſons en- 
couraged, ſupplied, and ſupported them. Prudence as 
well as policy required that France ſhould not be over 
haſty in openly efpouſing their cauſe. She was by no 
means fit for war. -From the ſtate of her navy, and the 
condition of her foreign trade, ſhe was vulnerable on every 
lide ; her trading people dreaded the thoughts of a war 
with Great Britain, as they would thereby be expoſed to 
great loſſes. "Theſe conſiderations were ſtrengthened from 
another quarter; the peace of Europe was ſuppoſed to 
be unſtable, from a prevailing belief that the ſpeedy death 
of the Elector of Bavaria was an event extremely probable. 
But the principle reafon which induced a delay, was an 
opinion that the diſpute between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies would be compromiſed. Within the 
x3 years immediately preceding, twice had the conteſted 
claims of the two countries brought matters to the verge 
of extremity, Twice had the guardian genius of both 
interpoſed, and re-united them in the bonds of love and 
affection. It was feared by the ſagacious miniſtry of 
France, that the preſent rupture would terminate in the 
ſame manner. Theſe wiſe obſervers of human nature 
apprehended, that their too early interference would fa- 
vour a reconciliation, and that the reconciled parties. 
would dire& their united force againſt the French, as the 
diſturbers of their domeſtic tranquillity. It had not yet en- 
tered into the hearts of the French nation, that it was poſ- 
ſible for the Britiſh American Coloniſts to join with their 

antient enemies againſt their late friends. D 
At this period Congreſs did not fo much expect any 
direct aid from France, as the indirect relief of a war be- 
tween that country and Great Britain. To ſubſerve this 
deſign, they reſolved, that “ their commiſſioners at the 
court of France ſhould be furniſhed with warrants and 
commiſſions, and authorifed to arm and fit for war in the 
French ports any number of veſſels (not exceeding fix) 
at the expence of the United States, to war upon Britiſh 
property, provided they were ſatisfied this meaſure would 
not 
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not be diſagreeable to the court of France.” This reſolu- 
tion was carried into effect, and in the year 1777 marine 
officers, with American commiſſions, both ſailed out of 
French ports, and carried prizes of Britiſh property into 
them. They could not procure their condemnation in 
the court of F rance, nor fell them publicly, but they ne- 
vertheleſs found ways and means to turn them into mo- 
ney. The commanders of theſe veſſels were ſometimes 
puniſhed by authority to pleaſe the Engliſh, but they were 
oftener careſſed from another quarter to pleaſe the Ame- 
ricans. 

While private agents on the part of the United States 
were endeayouring to embroil the two nations, the Ame- 
rican commiſſioners were urging the miniſters of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty to accept the treaty propoſed by Con- 
greſs. They received aſſurances of the good wiſhes of the 
court of France, but were from time to time informed, 
that the important tranſaction required farther conſide- 
ration, and were enjoined to obſerve the moſt profound 
ſecrecy. Matters remained in this fluctuating ſtate from 
December 1776, till December 1977. Private encourage- 
ment and public diſcountenance were alternated, but both 
varied according to the complexion of news from Ame- 
rica. The defeat on Long-Iſland, the reduction of New- 
York, and the train of diſaſtrous events in 1776, which 
have already been mentioned, ſunk the credit of the Ame- 
ricans very low, and abated much of the national ardour 
for their ſupport. Their ſubſequent ſucceſſes at Trenton 
and Princeton effaced theſe impreſſions, and re-kindled 
active zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fixed 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans in 
the campaign of 177), placed them on high ground; their 
enmity had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and their 
friendſhip became deſirable to France. Having helped 
themſelyes, they found it leſs difficult to obtain help from 
others. The ſame intereſt which hitherto had directed 
the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now required 
deciſive conduct. Previous delay had favoured the diſ- 
memberment of the empire, but farther procraſtination 
bid fair to promote, at leaſt ſuch a fœderal alliance of the 

disjointed 
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disjointed parts of the Britiſh empire as would be no 1777: 
leſs hoſtile to the intereſts of France than a re-union f 


its ſeveral parts. The news of the capitulation of Sara- 
toga reached France very early in December, 1777. 
The American deputies took that opportunity to preſs 
for an acceptance of the treaty, which had been under 
conſideration for the preceding twelve months. The 
capture of Burgoyne's army convinced the French, that 
the oppoſition of the Americans to Great Britain was 
not the work of a few men who had got power in their 
hands, but of the great body of the people, and was likely 
to be finally ſucceſsful. It was therefore determined to 
take them by the hand, and publicly to eſpouſe their 
cauſe. The commiſſioners of Congreſs were informed 


by Mr. Gerard, one of the Secretaries of the King's coun- Dec. 16, 
cil of ſtate, ** that it was decided to acknowledge the 1777, 


independence of the United States, and to make a treaty 
with them. That in the treaty no advantage would be 
taken of their ſituation to obtain terms, which other- 
wiſe it would not be convenient for them to agree to. 
That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty deſired the treaty once 
made ſhould be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt for ever, 
which could not be expected, if each nation did not find 
an intereſt in its continuance, as well as in its commence- 
ment, It was therefore intended that the terms of the 
treaty ſhould be ſuch as the new formed ſtates would: be 
willing to agree to, if they had been long ſince eſtabliſhed, 
and in the fulneſs of ſtrength and power, and ſuch as 
they ſhould approve of when that time ſhould come. 
That his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was fixed in his determi- 
nation not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport their in- 


dependence. That in doing this he might probably ſoon 


be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould not expect any com- 
penſation from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he acted wholly for their ſakes, 
ſince beſides his real good-will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the intereſt of France, that the power of England ſhould 


be diminiſhed by the ſeparation of the Colonies from its 
government. The only condition he ſhould require and 


rely on would be, that the United States in no peace to be 
Vor. II. F made 
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1778. made, ſhould give up their independence and return to 
=— the obedience of the Britiſh government.” At any time 


previouſly to the 16th of December, 1777, when Mr. 
Gerard made the foregoing declaration, it was in the 
power of the Britiſh Miniſtry to have ended the American 
war, and to have eſtabliſhed an alliance with the United 
States, that would have been of great ſervice to both ; 
but from the ſame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 
predominated in their councils, and blinded them to their 
intereſts, they neglected to improve the favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

Conformably to the preliminaries propoſed by Mr. Ge- 
rard, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis the Sixteenth, on 
the 6th of February, 1778, entered into treaties of amity 
and commerce, and of alliance with the United States, on 
the footing of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. 
By the latter of theſe, that illuſtrious monarch became the 
guarantee of their ſovereignty, independence, and com- 
Merce. 

On a review of the conduct of the French Miniſtry 
to the Americans, the former appear to have acted uni- 
formly from a wiſe regard to national intereſt. An 
line of conduct differing from that which they adopted, 
might have overſet the meaſure which they wiſhed to 
eſtabliſn. Had they pretended to act from diſintereſted 
principles of generoſity to the diſtreſſed, the known ſel. 
fiſhneſs of human nature would have contradicted the ex- 
travagant pretenſion. By avowing the real motive of their 
conduct, they furniſhed ſuch a proof of candour as begat 
confidence. 

The terms of reciprocity on which they contracted 
with the United States were no leſs recommended by wiſe 
policy than dictated by true magnanimity. As there 
was nothing excluſive in the treaty, an opening was left for 
Great Britain to cloſe the war when ſhe pleaſed, with all 
the advantages of future commerce that France had ſti- 
pulated for herſelf. This judicious meaſure made the 
eſtabliſhment of American independence the common 
cauſe of all the commercial powers of Europe, for the 
queſtion then was, whether the trade of the United States 


ſhould 
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ſhould by the ſubverſion of their independence be again 1758. 
monopoliſed by Great Britain, or by the eſtabliſhment of wu 


it laid open on equal terms to all the world. 

In national events the public attention is generally fixed 
on the movements of armies and fleets. Mankind never 
fail to do homage to the able general and expert admiral. 
To this they are juſtly entitled, but as great a tribute is due 
to the 2 who, from a more elevated ſtation, deter- 
mines on meaſures in which the general ſafety and wel- 
fare of empires are involved. This glory in a particular 
manner belongs to the Count de Vergennes, who, as his 
molt Chriſtian Majeſty's Miniſter for foreign affairs, con- 
ducted the conferences which terminated in theſe treaties. 
While the Miniſters of his Britannic Majeſty were pleaſing 
themſelves with the flattering idea of permanent peace in 
Europe, they were not leſs ſurpriſed than provoked by hear- 
ing of the alliance which had taken place between his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty and the United States; this event though 
often foretold was diſbelieved, The zeal of the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry to reduce the Colonies to ſubmiſſion blinded them to 
danger from every other quarter. Forgetting that intereſt 
governs public bodies —— more than private perſons, 
they ſuppoſed that feebler motives would outweigh its all- 
commanding influence. Intent on carrying into execu- 
tion the object of their wiſhes, they fancied that becauſe 
France and Spain had colonies of their own, they would 
refrain from aiding or abetting the revolted Britiſh Colo- 
niſts, from the fear of eſtabliſhing a precedent, which ata 
future day might operate againſt themſelves. Tranſported 
with indignation againſt their late fellow ſubjeRs, _ 
were ſo infatuated with the American war, as to ſuppoſe 
that trifling evils, both diſtant and uncertain, would induce 
the court of France to neglect an opportunity of ſecuring 
great and immediate advantages. =” 

How far this interference of the court of France can 
be juſtified by the laws of nations, it is not the province of 
hiſtory to decide. Meaſures of this kind are not deter- 
mined by abſtra&t reaſoning. The preſent feelings of a 
nation, and the probable conſequences of loſs or gain in- 


fluence more than the deciſions of ſpeculative men. Suf. 
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1778. fice it to mention, that the French exculpated themſelyes 
— from the heavy charges brought againſt them, by this 


ſummary mode of reaſoning, © We have found,” ſaid 


they, the late Colonies of Great Britain in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of independence, and in the exerciſe of the prero- 
gatives of ſovereignty. It is not our buſineſs to inquire 
whether they had, or had not ſufficient reaſon to with- 
draw themſelves from the government of Great Britain, 
and to erect an independent one of their own, We are 
to conduct ourſelves towards nations agreeably to the po- 
litical ſtate in which we find them, without inveſtigating 
how they acquired it, Obſerving them to be independent 
in fact, we are bound to ſuppoſe they are ſo of right, and 
had the ſame liberty to make treaties with them as with 
any other ſovereign power.” They alſo alledged, that 
Great Britain could not complain of their interference, 
fince ſhe had ſet them the example only a few years before, 
in ſupporting the Corſicans in oppoſition to the court of 
France ; they had beſides many well-founded complaints 
againſt the Britiſh, whoſe armed veſſels had for months 
alt harraſſed their commerce, on the idea of preventing an 
ilicit trade with the revolted Colonies. 
The Marquis de la Fayette, whoſe letters to France had 
2 conſiderable ſhare in reconciling the nation to patroniſe 
the United States, was among the firſt in the American 
army who received the welcome tidings of the treaty. In 
a tranſport of joy, mingled with an effuſion of tears, he 
embraced General Waſhington, exclaiming, The king 
my maſter has acknowledged your independence, and en- 
tered into an alliance with you for its eſtabliſhment.” The 
heart-felt joy, which ſpread from breaſt to breaſt, ex- 
ceeded deſcription. The ſeveral brigades aſſembled by or- 
der of the commander in chief ; their chaplains offered 
up public thanks to Almighty God, and delivered dif. 
courſes ſuitable to the occaſion. A feu de joie was fired, 
and, on a proper ſignal being given, the air reſounded with 
& Long hve the King of France,” poured forth from the 
breaſt of every private in the army. The Americans, 
having in their own ſtrength for three years weathered 
the ſtorms of war, fancied the port of peace to be in full 


View, 
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view. Replete with the ſanguine views of vigorous youth, 
they preſumed that Britain, whoſe northern army had been 
reduced by their fole exertions, would not continue the 
unequal conteſt with the combined forces of France and 
America. Overvaluing their own importance, and under- 
valuing the reſources of their adverſaries, they were 
tempted to indulge a dangerous confidence. That they 


might not be lulled into careleſſneſs, Congreſs made an 


animated addreſs to them, in which, after reviewing the 
leading features of the war, they informed them, “ They 
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muſt yet expect a ſevere conflict ; that though foreign al- 


liances ſecured their independence, they would not ſecure 
their country from devaſtation.“— The alliance between 
France and America had not been concluded three days, 
before it was known to the Britiſh Miniſtry, and in leſs 
than five weeks more, it was officially communicated to the 
court of London in a reſcript, delivered by the French 
ambaſſador to Lord Weymouth. In this new fituation of 
affairs, there were ſome in Great Britain who advocated 
the meaſure of peace with America, on the footing of 
independence: but the point of honour, which had before 
precipitated the nation into the war, predominated over 
the voice of prudence and intereſt. The King and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain reſolved to puniſh the French na- 
tion for treating with their ſubjects, which they termed 
« An unprovoked aggreſſion on the honour of the crown, 
and eſſential intereſts of the kingdom.” 
time a vain hope was indulged, that the alliance between 
France and the United States, which was ſuppoſed to have 
originated in paſſion, might be diſſolved. The national 
prejudices againſt the French had been ſo inſtilled into 
the minds of Engliſhmen, and of their American deſcen- 


And at the ſame' 


March 
13. 


dants, that it was ſuppoſed practicable, by negociations and 


conceſlions, to detach the United States from their new 
alliance, and re-unite them to the Parent State. Eleven days 


after the treaty between France and America had been Feb, 17, 


concluded, the Britiſh Miniſter introduced into'the Houſe 
of Commons a project for conciliation, founded on the 
idea of obtaining a re-union of the new States with Great 
Britain. This conſiſted of two bills, with the following 

F 3 titles, 
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1778, titles, „ a bill for declaring the intention of Great Bri- 


tain concerning the exerciſe of the right of impoſing 
taxes within his Majeſty's Colonies, provinces, and planta- 
tions in North America,” and a bill to “ enable his Ma- 
jeſty to appoint commiſſioners with ſufficient powers to 
treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of quieting the 
diſorders now ſubſiſting in certain of the Colonies, plan- 
tations, and provinces of North America.” 'Theſe bills 
were hurried through both Houſes of Parliament, and be- 
fore they paſſed into acts, were copied and ſent acroſs the 
Atlantic, to Lord and General Howe. On their arrival in 
America, they were ſent by a flag to Congreſs at York- 
Town. When they were received, Congreſs was unin- 


April 21. formed of the treaty which their commiſſioners had lately 


concluded at Paris. For upwards of a year, they had 
not received one line of information from them on any 
ſubject whatever. One packet had in that time been re- 
ceived, but all the letters therein were taken out before it 
was put on board the veſſel which brought it from France, 
and blank paper put in their ſtead, A committee of Con- 
greſs was appointed to examine theſe bills, and report 
on them. Their report was brought in the day following, 
and was unanimouſly adopted. By this they rejected the 
propoſals of Great Britain. The vigorous and firm lan- 
guage in which Congreſs expreſſed their rejection of theſe 
offers, conſidered in connection with the circumſtance of 
their being wholly ignorant of the late treaty with France, 
exhibits the glowing ſerenity of fortitude. While the 
royal commiſſioners were induſtriouſly circulating theſe 
bills in a partial and ſecret manner, as if they ſuſpeted 
an intention of concealing them from the common peo- 
ple, Congreſs truſting on the good ſenſe of their conſti- 
tuents, ordered them to be forthwith printed for the pub- 
lic information. Having directed the affairs of their coun- 
try with an honeſt reference to its welfare, they had no- 
thing to fear from the people knowing and judging for 
themſelves. ay ſubmitted the whole to the public; 


their act, after ſome general remarks on the bill, con- 
cluded as follows: 


« From 
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&« From all which it appears evident to your committee, 1778. 
that the ſaid bills are intended to operate upon the hopes 


and fears of the good people of theſe States, ſo as to creat 
diviſions among them, and a defection from the common 
cauſe, now, by the bleſſing of Divine Providence, drawing 
near to a favourable iſſue. That they are the ſequel of 
that inſidious plan, which, from the days of the ſtamp- 
act down to the preſent time, hath involved this country 
in contention and bloodſhed. And that, as in other caſes 
ſo in this, although circumſtances may force them at times 
to recede from their unjuſtifiable claims, there can be no 
doubt but they will, as heretofore, upon the firſt favour- 
able occaſion, again diſplay that luſt of domination 
which hath rent in twain the mighty empire of Britain. 

Upon the whole matter, the committee beg leave to 
report it as their opinion, that as the Americans united in 
this arduous conteſt upon principles of common intereſt, 
for the defence of common rights and privileges, which 
union hath been cemented by common calamities, and by 
mutual good offices and affection, ſo the great cauſe for 
which they contend, and in which all mankind are inte- 
reſted, muſt derive its ſucceſs from the continuance of that 
union. Wherefore any man or body of men, who ſhould 
preſume to make any ſeparate or partial convention or 
agreement with commiſſioners under the crown of Great 
Britain, or any of them, ought to be conſidered and 
treated as open and avowed enemies of theſe United 
States, ; 

And further, your committee beg leave to report it as 
their opinion, that theſe United States cannot with pro- 


priety hold any conference with any commiſſioners or 


the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a preli- 
minary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, 
or elſe, in poſitive and expreſs terms, acknowledge the 
independence of the ſaid States. 

And inaſmuch as it appears to be the deſign of the 
enemies of theſe States to lull them into a fatal ſecurity— 
to the end that they may act with a becoming weight and 
importance, it is the opinion of your committee, that the 
ſeveral States be called upon to uſe the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 
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tions to have their reſpective quotas of continental troops 
in the field as ſoon as poſſible, and that all the militia of 
the ſaid States be held in readineſs to act as occaſion may 


require. | 

The ednciliatory bills were ſpeedily followed by royal 
eommiſſioners, deputed to folicit their reception. Gover- 
nor Johnſtone, Lord Carliſle, and Mr. Eden, appointed 
on this buſineſs attempted to open a negociation on the 
ſubjet. They requeſted General Waſhington to furniſh 
a paſſport for their ſecretary, Dr. Ferguſon, with a letter 
from them to Congreſs, but this was refuſed, and the re- 
fuſal was unanimoully approved by Congreſs. They then 
forwarded in the uſual channel of communication a let- 
ter addreſſed to his Excellency Henry Laurens, the 
Preſident, and other the members of Congreſs,” in which 
they communicated a copy of their commiſſion and of the 
acts of Parliament on which it was founded, and offered to 
concur in every ſatisfactory and juſt arrangement towards 
the following among other purpoſes : 

To conſent to a cellation of hoſtilities, both by ſea 
and land. 

To reſtore free intercourſe, to revive mutual affection, 
and renew the common benefits of naturalization, through 
the ſeveral parts of this empire, 


To extend every freedom to trade that our reſpe&ive 
intereſts can require. 

To agree that no military forces ſhall be kept up in the 
different ſtates of North-America, without the conſent 
of the General Congreſs or particular affemblies. 

To concur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the debts 
of America, and to raiſe the credit and value of the 
paper Circulation. 

o perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation of 
an agent or agents from the different States, who ſhall have 
the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the Parliament of 
Great Britain ; or, if ſent from Britain, in that caſe to 
have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different 
States to which they may be deputed reſpectively, in order 


to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by whom they are 
deputed, 724 
n In 
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In ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſ- 1978. 
latures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, it 


civil and military eſtabliſhment, and to exerciſe a perfect 
freedom of legiſlation and internal government, ſo that 
the Britiſh ſtates throughout North-America, acting with 
us in peace and war under one common ſovereign, may 
have the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is 
ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſts, or conſiſtent with 
that union of force, on which the ſafety of our common 
religion and liberty depends. 

A decided negative having been already given, previous 
to the arrival of the Britiſh commiſſioners, to the over- 
tures contained in the conciliatory bills, and intelligence 
of the treaty with France having in the mean time ar- 
rived, there was no ground left for farther deliberation. 


Preſident Laurens therefore, by order of Congreſs, re- June 17. 


turned the following anſwer: 

I have received the letter from your Excellencies of the 
9th inſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them before 
Congreſs, Nothing but an earneſt deſire to ſpare the 
farther effuſion of human blood could have induced them 
to read a paper, containing expreſſions ſo dĩſreſpectful to 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the good and great ally of theſe 
States; or to conſider propoſitions ſo derogatory to the 
honour of an independent nation. 

The acts of the Britiſh Parliament, the commiſſion 
from your ſovereign, and your letter, ſuppoſe the people 
of theſe States to be ſubjects of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, and are founded on the idea of dependence, which 
is utterly inadmiſſible. 

I am further directed to inform your Excellencies, that 
Congrefs are inclined to peace, notwithſtanding the unjuſt 
claims, from which this war originated, and the ſavage 
manners in which it hath been conducted. They will 
therefore be ready to enter upon the conſideration of a 
treaty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
treaties already ſubſiſting, when the King of Great Bri- 
tain ſhall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe, 
The only ſolid proof of this diſpoſition will be, an expli- 
cit acknowledgement of the independence of theſe States, 
or the withdrawing his fleets and armies. 


Though 
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Though Congreſs could not, conſiſtently with national 


Britiſh commiſfidners, yet ſome individuals of their body 
ably proved the propriety of rejecting them. Among theſe 
Governor Morris, and W. H. Drayton, with great force 
of argument and poignancy of wit, juſtified the deciſive 
meaſures adopted by their countrymen. 

As the Britiſh plan for conciliation was wholly founded 
on the idea of the States returning to their allegiance, it 
was no ſooner known than rejected. In addition to the 
facred ties of plighted faith and national engagements, the 
leaders in Congreſs and the legiſlative aſſemblies of Ame- 
rica had taſted the ſweets of power, and wete in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of its bleſſings, with a fair proſpect of retaining 
them without any foreign control. The war having ori- 
ginated on the part of Great Britain from a luſt of power, 
had in its progreſs compelled the Americans in ſelf-de- 
fence to — and exerciſe its higheſt prerogatives. The 
paſſions of human nature which induced the former to 
claim power, operated no leſs forcibly with the latter, 
againſt the relinquiſhment of it. After the Colonies had 
declared themſelves Independent States, had repeatedly 
pledged their honour to abide by that declaration, had 
under the ſmiles of Heaven maintained it for three cam- 

aigns without foreign aid, after the greateſt monarch in 
— had entered into a treaty with them, and guarantied 
their independence; after all this to expect popular leaders 
in the enjoyment of power voluntarily to retire from the 
helm of government to the languid indifference of private 
life, and while they violated national faith, at the ſame 
time to depreſs their country from the rank of ſovereign 
ſtates to that of dependent provinces, was not more repug- 
nant to univerſal experience, than to the governing prin- 
ciples of the human heart. The high- ſpirited —— of 
citizens in the youthful vigour of honour and dignity did 
not ſo much as inquire, Whether greater political happi- 
neſs might be expected from cloſing with the propoſals of 
Great Britain, or by adhering to their new allies. Ho- 
nour forbad any balancing on the ſubject, nor were its 
dictates diſobeyed ; though peace was deſirable and the 
offers 
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offers of Great Britain ſo liberal, that if propoſed in due 1778. 
time, they would have been acceptable, yet for the Ame 


ricans, aſter they had declared themſelves independent, 
and at their own ſolicitation obtained the aid of France, 
to deſert their new allies, and leave them expoſed to Bri- 
tiſh reſentment incurred on their account, would have 
argued a total want of honour and gratitude. The folly 
of Great Britain in expecting ſuch conduct from virtuous 
freemen, could only be exceeded by the baſeneſs of Ame- 
rica, had her citizens realiſed that expectation. 

Theſe offers of conciliation in a great meaſure origi- 
nated in an opinion that the Congreſs was ſupported by 
a faction, and that the great body of the people was hoſtile 
to independence, and well diſpoſed to re- unite with Great 
Britain. The latter of theſe ſuppoſitions was true, till 
a certain period of the conteſt, but that period was elap- 
ſed. With their new ſituation, new opinions and attach- 
ments had taken place. The political revolution of the 
government was leſs extraordinary than that of the ſtile 
and manner of thinking in the United States. The inde- 
pendent American citizens ſaw with other eyes, and heard 
with other ears, than when they were in the condition of 
Britiſh ſubjects. That narrowneſs of ſentiment, which 
prevailed in England towards France, no longer exiſted 
among the Americans, The Britiſh commiſſioners, un- 
appriſed of this real change in the public mind, expected 
to keep a hold on the citizens of the United States, by 
that illiberality which they inherited from their forefathers. 
Preſuming that the love of peace, and the ancient national 
antipathy to France, would counterbalance all other ties, 
they flattered themſelves that by perſeverance an impreſ- 
ſion favourable to Great Britain might yet be made on the 
mind of America. They therefore renewed their efforts 
to open a negociation with Congreſs, in a letter of the 
Iith of July. As they had been informed in anſwer to 
their preceding letter of the 1oth of June, that an ex- 

licit acknowledgement of the independence of the United 
tates, or a withdrawing of their fleets and armies muſt 
precede an entrance on the conſideration of a treaty of 
peace, and as neither branch of this alternative had been 
complied 
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1778. complied with, it was reſolved by Congreſs that no anſwer 
wy ſhould be given to their reiterated application. 


In addition to his public exertions as a commiſſioner, 
Governor Johnſtone endeavoured to obtain the objects 


on which he had been ſent by opening a private corre- 


ſpondence with ſome of the members of Congreſs, and 
other Americans of influence. He in particular addreſ- 
fed himſelf by letter to Henry Laurens, Joſeph Reed, 
and Robert Morris. His letter to Henry Laurens was in 
theſe words : 


DzaR Sis, 


I BEG to transfer to my friend Dr. Ferguſon, the pri- 
vate civilities which my friends Mr. Manning and Mr. 
Oſwald requeſt in my behalf. He is a man of the utmoſt 
probity and of the higheſt eſteem, in the republic of 
letters. | 

If you ſhould follow the example of Britain in the 
hour of her inſolence, and fend us back without a hearing, 
I ſhall hope from private friendſhip, that I may be per- 
mitted to ſee the country, and the worthy characters ſhe 
has exhibited to the world, upon making the requeſt in 
any way you may point out. 

he following anfwer was immediately written. 


York Town, June 14th, 1778. 
Dear Sin, 


YESTERDAY I was honoured with your favour of 
the roth, and thank you for the tranſmiſſion of thoſe from 
my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Man- 
ning. Had Dr. Ferguſon been the bearer of theſe pa- 
pers, I ſhould have ſhewn that gentleman every degree 
of reſpect and attention that times and circumſtances ad- 
mit of, 

It is, Sir, for Great Britain to determine, whether her 
commiſſioners ſhall return unheard by the repreſentatives 


of the United States, or revive a friendſhip with the citi- 


zens at large, and remain among us as long as they pleaſe. 
You are undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms 
upon which Congreſs can treat for accompliſhing this 
good end, terms from which, although writing in a private 
character, 
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eharaQter, I may venture to aſſert with great aſſurance, 
they never will recede, even admitting the continuance of 
hoſtile attempts, and that from the rage of war, the good 
people of theſe States ſhall be driven to commence a 
treaty weſtward of yonder mountains. And permit me 
to add, Sir, as my humble opinion, the true intereſt of 


Great Britain, in the preſent advance of our conteſt, will 


be found in confirming our independence. 

Congreſs in no hour have been haughty, but to ſup- 
poſe that their minds are leſs firm in the preſent than 
they were, when deſtitute of all foreign aid, even with- 
out expectation of an alliance—when, upon a day of ge- 
neral public faſting and humiliation in their houſe of wor- 


- ſhip, and in preſence of God, they reſolved, “ to hold no 


conference or treaty with ke commiſſioners on the part 
of Great Britain unleſs they ſhall, as a preliminary there- 
to, either withdraw their fleets and armies, or in poſitive 
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and expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of theſe 


States, would be irrational. 

At a proper time, Sir, I ſhall think myſelf highly ho- 
noured by a perſonal attention, and by contributing to 
render every part of theſe Sates agreeable to you; but 
until the baſis of mutual confidence ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
I believe, Sir, neither former private friendſhip, nor any 


other conſideration, can influence Congreſs to conſent, 


that even Governor Johnſtone, a gentleman who has been 
ſo deſervedly eſteemed in America, ſhall ſee the country. 
I have but one voice, and that ſhall be againſt it. But 
let me intreat you, my dear Sir, do not hence conclude 
that I am deficient in affection to my old friends, through 
whoſe kindneſs I have obtained the honour of the preſent 
correſpondence, or that I am not with very great perſo- 
pal reſpe and eſteem, 


Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


(Signed) HENRY LAURENS 
Philadelphia. 
The Honourable Geo. Johnſtone, Eſq. 
I In 
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In a letter to Joſeph Reed of April the 11th, Gover- 


vor Johnſtone ſaid, The man who can be inſtrumental 


in bringing us all to at once more in harmony, and to 
unite together the various powers which this conteſt has 
drawn forth, will deſerve more from the King and 

ple, from patriotiſm, humanity, and all the tender ties 
that are affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, than 
ever was yet beſtowed on human kind.” On the 16th of 
June he wrote to Robert Morris, I believe the men who 
have conducted the affairs of America incapable of be- 
ing influenced by improper motives, but in all ſuch tranſ- 
actions there is riſk, and I think, that whoever ventures 
ſhould be ſecured, at the ſame tiine that honour and emo- 
lument ſhould naturally follow the fortune of thoſe, who 
have ſteered the veſſel in the ſtorm, and brought her ſafely 
to port. I think Waſhington and the Preſident have a 
right to every favour that grateful nations can beſtow, 
if they could once more unite our intereſt, and ſpare the 
miſeries and devaſtations of war.” 

To Joſeph Reed, private information was communi- 
cated, that it had been intended by Governor Johnſtone, 
to offer him, that in caſe of his exerting his abilities 
to promote a re-union of the two countries, if con- 
ſiſtent with his principles and judgement, ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and any office in the Colonies 
in his Majeſty's gift. To which Mr. Reed replied, © I 
am not worth purchaſing, but ſuch as I am, the King of 
Great Britain 1s not rich enough to do it.” Congreſs or- 
dered all letters, received by members of Congreſs from 
any of the Britiſh commiſſioners, or their agents, or from 
any ſubject of the King of Great Britain, of a public 
nature, to be laid before them. The above letters and 
information being communicated, Congreſs reſolved 
„That the ſame cannot but be conſidered as direct at- 
tempts to corrupt their integrity, and that it is incompa- 
tible with the honour of Congreſs to hold any manner of 
correſpondence or intercourſe with the ſaid George John- 
ſtone, Eſquire, eſpecially to negociate with him upon af- 
fairs in which the cauſe of liberty is intereſted.” Their 
determination, with the reaſons thereof, were expreſſed 
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in the form of a declaration, a copy of which was ſign- 1778. 
ed by the Preſident, and ſent by a flag to the commiſſion- 


ers of New-York. This was anſwered by Governor 
Johnſtone by an angry publication, in which he denied 
or explained away what had been alledged againſt him. 
Lord Carliſle, Sir Henry Clinton, and Mr. Eden, denied 
their having any knowledge of the matter charged on Go- 
vernor Johnſtone, 

The commiſſioners failing in their attempts to negociate 
with Congreſs had no reſource left, but to perſuade the 
inhabitants to adopt a line of conduct counter to that of 
their repreſentatives. To this purpoſe they publiſhed a 
manifeſto and proclamation, addreſſed to Congreſs, the 
aſſemblies, and all others the free inhabitants of the Colo- 
nies, in which they obſerved, © "The policy, as well as 
the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus far checked 
the extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 
ple ſtill conſidered as our fellow-ſubjeas, and to deſolate 
a country ſhortly to become a ſource of mutual advantage: 
but when that country profeſſes the unnatural deſign not 
only of eſtranging herſelf from us, but of mortgaging 
herſelf and her reſources to our enemies, the whole conteſt 
is changed, and the queſtion is, how far Great Britain 
may, by every means in her power, deſtroy or render uſe- 
leſs a connection contrived for her ruin, and for the ag- 
grandizement of France. Under ſuch circumſtances the 
laws of ſelf-preſervation muſt direct the conduct of Great 
Britain; and if the Britiſh Colonies are to become an ac- 
ceſſion to France, will direct her to render the acceſſion of 
as little avail as poſlible to her enemy.” | 

Congreſs, upon being informed of the deſign of the 
commiſſioners to circulate theſe papers, declared, that the 
agents employed to diſtribute the manifeſtoes and pro- 
clamation of the commiſſioners, were not entitled to pro« 
tection from a flag. They alſo recommended to the ſe- 
veral States to ſecure and keep them cloſe in cuſtody, but 
that they might not appear to hoodwink their conſtituents, 
they ordered the manifeſtoes and proclamation to be 
printed in the newſpapers. The propoſals of the com- 
miſſioners were not more favourably received by the peo- 


ple 
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ple than they had been by Congreſs. In ſome places the 


flags containing them were not received, but ordered in- 
ſtantly to depart, in others they were received, and for- 
warded to Congrefs, as the only proper tribunal to take 
cognizance of them. In no one place, not immediately 
commanded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt to 
accept, or even to deliberate, on the propriety of cloſing 
with the offers of Britain. 

To deter the Britiſh from executing their threats of 
laying waſte the country, Congreſs publiſhed to the world 
a reſolution and manifeſto, in which they concluded with 
theſe words : 

« We, therefore, the Congrefs of the United States 
of America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that if 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or perſiſt 
in their preſent career of barbarity, we will take ſuch ex- 
emplary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like con- 
duct. We appeal to that God who ſearcheth the hearts 
of men, for the rectitude of our intentions; and in his 
holy preſence we declare, that as we are not moved by 
any light and haſty ſuggeſtion of anger and revenge, ſo 
through every poſlible change of fortune we will adhere 
to this our determination,” 

'This was the laſt effort of Great Britain, in the way 
of negociation, to regain her Colonies, It originated in 
folly and ignorance of the real (tate of affairs in Ame- 
rica, She had begun with wrong meaſures, and had now 
got into wrong time. Her conceſlions, on this occaſion, 
were an implied juſtification of the reſiſtance of the Colo- 
niſts. By offering to concede all that they at firſt aſked 
for, ſhe virtually acknowledged herſelf to have been the 
aggreſſor in an unjuſt war. Nothing could be more fa- 
vourable to the cementing of the friendſhip of the new 
allies than this unſucceſsful negociation. The States had 
an opportunity of evincing the ſincerity of their engage- 
ments, and France abundant reaſon to believe that by 
preventing their being conquered, her favourite ſcheme 
of leſſening the power of Great Britain would be ſecured 
beyond the reach of accident, 

After 
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After the termination of the campaign of 1777, the 
Britiſh army retired to winter quarters in Philadelphia, 
and the American army to Valley-Forge. The former 
enjoyed all the conveniencies which an opulent city af- 
forded, while the latter, not half eloathed, and more than 
once on the point of ſtarving, were enduring the ſeverity 
of a cold winter in a hutted camp. It was well for them 
that the Britiſh made no attempt to diſturb them, while 
in this deſtitute condition, 

The winter and ſpring paſſed away without any more 
remarkable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful 
excurſions of parties from Philadelphia to the neighbour- 
ing country, for the purpoſe of bringing in ſupplies, or 
deſtroying property. In one of theſe, a party of the Bri- 
tiſh proceeded to Bordenton, and there burned four ſtore- 
houſes full of uſeful commodities, Before they returned 
to Philadelphia, they burned two frigates, nine ſhips, ſix 
privateer ſloops, twenty-three brigs, with a number of 
loops and ſchooners. 

Soon after, an excurſion from Newport was made by 
500 Britiſh and Heſſians, under the command of Lieut. 
Colonel Campbell. "Theſe having landed in the night, 
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marched next morning in two bodies, the one for War- May 45, 


ren, the other for the head of Kickemuet River. They 
deſtroyed about 70 flat-bottomed boats, and burned a 
quantity of pitch, tar, and plank. They alſo ſet fire to 
the meeting-houſe at Warren, and ſeven dwelling-houſes. 
At Briſtol they burned the church and 22 houſes. Se- 
veral other houſes were plundered, and women were 
{tripped of their 1hoe-buckles, gold rings, and handker- 
chiets. 

A French ſquadron, commanded by Count D'Eftaing, 
ſailed from Toulon for America, in about two months after 


the treaty had been agreed upon between the United States April 13. 


and the King of France. After a paſſage of 87 days, the July q. 


Count arrived at the entrance of the Delaware. From 
an apprehenſion of ſomething of this kind, and from the 
proſpet of greater ſecurity, it was reſolved in Great 
Britain forthwith to evacuate Philadelphia, and to con- 
centrate the royal force in the city and harbour of New- 
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1778. York. The commiſſioners brought out the orders for this 


— 


June 18. 


June 24. 


movement, but knew nothing of the matter: it had an un- 
friendly influence on their propoſed negociations, but it 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary; for if the French fleet had 
blocked up the Delaware, and the Americans beſieged 
Philadelphia, the eſcape of the Britiſh from either would 
have been ſcarcely poſſible. 

The royal army paſſed over the Delaware into New- 
Jerſey. General Waſhington, having penetrated into 
their deſign of evacuating. Philadelphia, had previouſly 
detached. Gen. Maxwell's brigade to co-operate with the 
Jerſey militia in obſtructing their progreſs, till time 
thould be given for his army to overtake them. The 
Britiſh were incumbered with an enormous baggage, 
which, together with the impediments thrown in their 
way, greatly retarded their march. The American 
army having, in purſuit of the Britiſh, croſſed the 
Delaware, ſix hundred men were immediately detached 
under Col. Morgan to re-inforce Gen. Maxwell. Waſh- 
ington halted his troops,, when they had marched to the 
vicinity of Frinceton. The general officers in the Ame- 
rican army, being aſked by the commander in chief, 
« Will it be adviſeable to hazard. a general action?“ an- 
ſwered in the negative, but recommended a detachment 
of 1500 men to be immediately ſent to act as occaſion 
might ſerve on the enemy's left flank and rear. This 
was immediately forwarded under General Scott. When 
Sir Henry Clinton had advanced to Allen-Town, he de- 
termined, inſtead of keeping the direct courſe towards 
Staten-Iſland, to draw towards the ſea coaſt, and to puſh 
on towards Sandy-Hook. Gen. Waſhington, on receiv- 
ing intelligence that Sir Henry was proceeding in that 
direction towards Monmouth Court-houſe,. diſpatched 
1000 men under Gen. Wayne, and ſent the Marquis de 
la Fayette to take command of the whole advanced corps, 
with orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of attacking 
the enemy's rear. General Lee, who having been lately 
exchanged, had joined the army, was offered this com- 
mand, but he declined it, as he was in principle againſt 
hazarding an attack. The whole army followed at a pro- 
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per diſtance, for ſupporting the advanced corps, and 1778. 
reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Henry Clin- ——— 


ton, ſenſible of the approach of the Americans, placed 
his grenadiers, light-infantry, and chaſſeurs in his rear, 
and his baggage in his front. Gen. Waſhington increaſed 
his advanced corps with two brigades, and ſent General 
Lee, who now wiſhed for the command, to take charge 
of the whole, and followed with the main army to give it 
ſupport. On the next morning orders were ſent to Lee 
to move on and attack, unleſs there ſhould be powerful 
reaſons to the contrary, When Waſhington had march- 
ed about five miles to ſupport the advanced corps, he 
. found the whole of it retreating by Lee's orders, and 
without having made any oppolition of conſequence, 
Waſhington rode up to Lee and propoſed certain queſ- 
tions to him, which implied cenſure, Lee anſwered with 
warmth and unſuitable language. The commander in 
chief ordered Colonel Stewart's and Lieutenant-colonel 
Ramſay's battalions to form on a piece of ground which 


he judged ſuitable for giving a check to the advancing ene- 
my. was then aſked if he would command on that' 


ground, to which he conſented, and was ordered to take 
proper meaſures for checking the enemy, to which he 
replied, © Your orders ſhall be obeyed, and I will not be 
the firſt to leave the field.” Waſhington then rode to the 
main army, which was formed with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion. A warm cannonade immediately commenced be- 
tween the Britiſh and American artillery, and a heavy 
firing between the advanced troops of the Britiſh army, 
and the two battalions which General Waſhington had 
halted. Theſe ſtood their ground, till they were inter- 
mixed with a part of the Britiſh army. Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Ramſay, the commander of one of them, was wound- 
ed and taken priſoner. General Lee continued till the 
laſt on the field of battle, and brought off the rear of the 
retreating troops. 

The check the Britiſh received, gave time to make a 
diſpoſition of the left wing and ſecond line of the Ame- 
rican army in the wood, and on the eminence to which 


Lee was retreating : on this ſome cannon were placed 
( 2 by 
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1778. by Lord Sterling, who commanded the left wing, which, 
=— with the co-operation of ſome parties of infantry, effectual- 
ly ſtopped the advance of the Britiſh in that quarter. Gen. 
Greene took a very advantageous poſition on the right of 
Lord Sterling. The Britiſh attempted to turn the left 
flank of the Americans, but were repulſed ; they alſo made 
a movement to the right with as little ſucceſs, for Greene 
with artillery diſappointed their deſign, Wayne ad- 
vanced with a body of troops, and kept up ſo ſevere and 
well-dire&ed a fire, that the Britiſh were ſoon compelled 
to give way. They retired and took the poſition which 
Lee had before occupied. Waſhington reſolved to attack 
them, and ordered Gen. Poor to move round upon their 
right, and Gen, Woodford to their left ; but they could 
not get within reach before it was dark. Theſe remain- 
ed on the ground, which they had been directed to occupy 
during the night, with an intention of attacking early 
next morning, and the main body lay on their arms in 
the field to be ready for ſupporting them. General Waſh- 
ington repoſed himſelf in his cloak under a tree, in 
hopes of renewing the action the next day; but theſe 
hopes were fruſtrated :. the Britiſh troops marched away 
in the night, in ſuch ſilence, that General Poor, though 
he lay very near them, knew nothing of their departure. 
They left behind them four officers and about forty pri- 
vates; all fo badly wounded, that they could not be re- 
moved; their other wounded were carried off, The 
Britiſh purſued their march without farther interruption, 
June 30. and ſoon reached the neighbourhood of Sandy-Hook, 
without the loſs of either their covering party or baggage. 
The American General declined all farther purſuit of the 
royal army, and ſoon. after drew off his troops to the borders 
of the North River. The loſs of the Americans in killed and 
wounded was about 250. The lofs of the royal army, in- 
cluſive of priſoners, was about 350. Lieut, Col. Monck- 
ton, one of the Britiſh ſlain, on account of his ſingular 
merit, was univerſally lamented. Col. Bonner of Penn- 
ſylvania, and Major Dickenſon of Virginia, officers high- 
ly eſteemed by their country, fell in this engagement. 
The emotions of the mind, added to fatigue in a very hot 


day, 
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day, brought on ſuch a fatal ſuppreſſion of the vital pow- 
ers, that ſome of the Americans, and 59 of the Britiſh, 
were found dead on the field of battle without any marks 
of violence upon their bodies. 

It is probable that Waſhington intended to take no far- 
ther notice of Lee's conduct in the day of action, but the 
latter could not brook the expreſſions uſed by the former 
at their firſt meeting, and wrote him two paſſionate letters. 
This occaſioned his being arreſted and brought to trial. 
The charges exhibited againſt him were — 1ſt. For diſ- 
obedience of orders in not attacking the enemy on the 
28th of June agreeable to repeated inſtructions. 

2dly. For miſhehaviour before the enemy, on the fame 
day, by making an unneceſſary, diſorderly, and ſhameful 
retreat. 

zdly. For diſreſpect to the commander in chief in two 
letters. — After a tedious hearing before a court martial of 
which Lord Sterling was preſident, Lee was found guilty, 
and ſentenced to be ſuſpended from any command in the 
armies of the United States for the term of one year; but 
the ſecond charge was ſoftened by the court martial, who 
in their award only found him guilty of mifbehaviour be- 
fore the enemy, by making an unneceſſary, and in ſome 
few inſtances a diſorderly retreat. Many were diſpleaſed 
with this ſentence. They argued, “ That by the tenor 
of Lee's orders it was ſubmitted to his diſcretion, whether 
to attack or not, and alſo, that the time and manner were 
to be determined by his own judgement, That at one time 
he intended to attack, but altered his opinion on apparent- 
ly good grounds. That the propriety of an attack, conſi- 
dering the ſuperiority of the Britiſh cavalry, and the open- 
neſs of the ground, was very queſtionable. That though 
it might have diſtreſſed the enemy's" rear in the firſt in- 
ſtance; it would probably have brought on a general ac- 
tion before the advanced corps could have been ſupported 
by the main body, which was ſome miles in the rear.” If,“ 
faid they, „ Lee's judgement was againſt attacking the 
enemy, he could not be guilty of diſobeying an order for 
that purpoſe, which was ſuſpended on the condition of 
his own approbation of the meaſure.” They alſo agreed, 
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that a ſuſpenſion from command was not a ſufficient pu- 


—— niſhment for his crimes, if really guilty ; they therefore 


Aug. 6. 


inferred a preſumption of his innocence from the lenient 
ſentence of his judges. "Though there was a diverſity of 
opinions relative to the firſt and ſecond charges, all were 
agreed in pronouncing him guilty of diſreſpect to the com- 
mander in chief, The Americans had formerly idoliſed 
General Lee, but ſome of them now went to the oppoſite 
extreme, and pronounced him treacherous or deficient in 
courage, though there was no foundation for either of 
theſe ſuſpicions. His temper was violent, and his impa- 
tience of ſubordination had led him often to quarrel with 
thoſe whom he was bound to reſpect and obey : but his 
courage and fidelity could not be queſtioned. 

Soon after the battle of Monmouth, the American army 
took poſt at the White Plains, a few miles beyond Kingſ- 
bridge, and the Britiſh, though only a few miles diſtant, 
did not moleſt them. They remained in this poſition 
from an early day in July, till a late one in the autumn, 
and then the Americans retired to Middle-Brook in Jer- 
ſey, where they built themſelves huts in the ſame manner 
as they had done at Valley-Forge, 

Immediately on the departure of the Britiſh from 
Philadelphia, Congreſs, after an abſence of nine months, 
returned to the former ſeat of their deliberations. Soon 
after their return, they were called upon to give a pub- 
lic audience to a Miniſter Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of France. The perſon appointed to this office was 
M. Gerard, the ſame who had been employed in the ne- 
gociations antecedent to the treaty. The arrival and 
reception of a Miniſter from France made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the minds of the Americans. They felt the 
weight and importance to which they were riſen among 
nations. That the fame ſpot, which in leſs than a century, 
had been the reſidence of ſavages, ſhould become the the- 
atre on which the repreſentatives of a new, free, and ci- 
viliſed nation gave a public audience to a Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary, from one of the oldeſt and moſt powerful 
kingdoms of Europe, afforded ample materials for phi- 
lolophic contemplation, That in leſs than three — 
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from the day on which an anſwer was refuſed by Great 1778. 
Britain to the united ſupplications of the Coloniſts, pray 
ing for peace, liberty, and ſafety, they ſhould, as an inde- 
pendent people, be honoured with the reſidence of a Mi- 
niſter from the Court of France, exceeded the expecta- 
tion of the moſt ſanguine Americans. The patriots of 
the new world revolved in their minds theſe tranſactions, 
with heart-felt ſatisfaction, while the devout were led to 
admire that Providence, which had, in ſo thort a ſpace, 
ſtationed the United States among the powers of the earth, 
and cloathed them in robes of ſovereignty. 

The Britith had but barely completed the removal of 
their fleet and army, from the Delaware and Philadel- 
phia to the harbour and city of New-York, when they 
received intelligence that the French fleet was on the 
coaſt of America, Count D'Eſtaing had with him 
twelve ſhips of the line and three frigates : among the 
former, one carried 9o guns, another 80, and fix 74 
guns each. Their firſt object was the ſurpriſe of Lord 
Howe's fleet in the Delaware, but they arrived too 
late. In naval hiſtory there are few more narrow 
eſcapes than that of the Britiſh fleet on this occaſion. It 
conſiſted only of fix 64 gun ſhips, three of 50, and two 
of 40, with ſome frigates and ſloops. Moſt of theſe 
had been long on ſervice and were in a bad condition. 
Their force, when compared with that of the French 
fleet, was ſo greatly inferior, that had the latter reached 
the mouth of the Delaware, after a leſs tedious paſ- 
ſage, their capture, in the ordinary courſe of events, 
would have been inevitable, This ſtroke was provi- 
dentially prevented, by the various hindrances which 
retarded D'Eſtaing in his voyage to the term of 87 
days, in the laſt eleven of which, Lord Howe's fleet, not 
only quitted the Delaware, but reached the harbour of 
New-York. D'Eſtaing, diſappointed in his firſt ſcheme, 
purſued and appeared off Sandy-Hook. American pi- July 11, 
lots of the firſt abilities, provided for the purpoſe, went 
on board his fleet. Among them were perſons, whoſe 
circumſtances placed them above the ordinary rank of 
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The ſight of the French fleet raiſed all the active paſ- 


— ſions of their adverſaries. Tranſported with indignation 


July 22. 


againſt the French, for interfering in what they called a 


domeſtic quarrel, the Britiſh diſplayed a ſpirit of zeal 


and bravery which could not be exceeded. A thouſand 
volunteers were diſpatched from their tranſports to man 
their fleet. The maſters and mates of the merchantmen 
and traders at New-York took their ſtations at the guns 
with the common ſailors. Others put to ſee in light 
velicls to watch the motions of the enemies. The offi- 
cers and privates of the Britiſh army contended with fo 
much eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men of war as ma- 
rines, that it became neceſſary to decide the point of 
honour by lot. 

The French fleet came to anchor, and continued with- 
out the Hook for eleven days. During this time the 
Britiſh had the mortification of ſeeing the blockade of 
their fleet, and the capture of about 20 veſſels under Eng- 
lith colours. On the 22d, the French fleet appeared un- 
der weigh. It was an anxious moment to the Britiſh. 
They ſuppoſed that Count D'Eſtaing would force his way 
into the harbour, and that an engagement would be the 
conſequence, Every thing with them was at ſtake. No- 
thing leſs than deſtruction or victory would have ended 
the conteſt. If the firſt had been their lot, the vaſt fleet 
of tranſports and victuallers and the army muſt have fal- 
len, The pilots on board the French fleet declared it to 
be impoſſible to carry the large ſhips thereof over the bar, 
on account of their draught of water. D'Eſtaing on that 
account and by the advice of General Waſhington, left 
the Hook and failed for Newport. By his departure the 
Britiſh had a ſecond eſcape, for had he remained at the 
Hook but a few days longer, the fleet of Admiral Byron 
mult have fallen into his hands. That officer had been 
ſent out to relieve Lord Howe who had ſolicited to be 
recalled, and the fleet under his command had been 
ſent to re-inforce that which had been previoully on 
the coalt of America. Admiral Byron's fquadron had 
met with bad weather, and was ſeparated in different 
ſtorms. It now arrived, ſcattered, broken, ſickly, 


diſmaſted 
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diſmaſted or otherwiſe damaged. Within eight days after 1778. 
the departure of the French fleet, the Renown, the Kai- 
ſonable, the Centurion, and the Cornwall, arrived ſingly 
at Sandy-Hook. 

The next attempt of Count D' Eſtaing was againſt 
Rhode-Iſland, of which the Britiſh had been in poſſeſſion 
fince December 1776. A combined attack againſt it was 
projected, and it was agreed that General Sullivan ſhould 
command the American land forces, Such was the ea- 
gerneſs of the people to co-operate with their new allies, 
and fo confident were they of ſucceſs, that ſome thou-- 
ſands of volunteers engaged in the ſervice. The militia of 
Maſſachuſetts was under the command of Gen. Hancock. 
The royal — on the iſland having been lately re- in- 
forced, were about 6000. Sullivan's force was about 

10,000, Lord Howe followed Count D'Eftaing, and 
came within ſight of Rhode-Iſland the day after the 
French fleet entered the harbour of New-Port. The 
Britiſh fleet exceeded the French in point of number, but 
was inferior with reſpect to effective force and weight of 
metal. On the appearance of Lord Howe, the French 
Admiral put out to ſea with his whole fleet to engage him; 
while the two commanders were exerting their naval 
{kill to gain reſpectively the advantages of poſition, a 
ſtrong gale of wind came on, which afterwards increafed 
to a tempeſt, and greatly damaged the ſhips on both 
ſides. In this confliQ of the elements, two capital French 
thips were diſmaſted. The Languedoc of go guns, 
D*Eſtaing's own ſhip, after loſing all her maſts and her rud- 
der, was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, commanded 
by Capt. Dawſon. The fame evening the Preſton of 50 
guns, fell in with the Tonnant of 80 guns, with only her 
mainmaſt ſtanding, and attacked her with fpirit, but night 
put an end to the engagement. Six fail of the French 
ſquadron came up in the night, ' which ſaved the difabled 
{hips from any farther attack, There was no fhip or 
veſſel loſt on either fide, The Britiſh ſuffered leſs in the 
ſtorm than their adverfaries, yet enough to make it 
neceſſary for them to return to New-York for the pur- 
poſe of rcfitting. The French fleet came to anchor — 
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1778. the 20th, near to Rhode-Iſland, but ſailed on the 22d to 
L Boſton, Before they ſailed, General Greene and the 


Marquis de la Fayette went on board the Languedoc, to 
conſult on meaſures proper to be purſued. They urged 
D'Eſtaing to return with his fleet into the harbour, but 
his principal officers were oppoſed to the meaſure, and 
roteſted againſt it. He had been inſtructed to go to 
ſton, if his fleet met with any misfortune. His officers 
inſiſted on his ceaſing to proſecute the expedition againſt 
Rhode-Iſland, that he might conform to the orders of 
their common ſuperiors. Upon the return of General 
Greene and the Marquis de la Fayette, and their reporting 
the determination of Count D'Eſtaing, a proteſt was drawn 
up and ſent to him, which was ſigned by John Sullivan, 
Nathaniel Greene, John Hancock, I. Glover, Ezekiel 
Cornel, William Whipple, John Tyler, Solomon Lovell, 
John Fitconnell. In this they proteſted againſt the 
Count's taking the fleet to Boſton, as derogatory to the 
honour of France, contrary to the intention of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and the intereſt of his nation, and de- 
ſtructive in the higheſt degree to the welfare of the 
United States, and highly injurious to the alliance formed 
between the two nations. Had D'Eſtaing proſecuted 
his original plan within the harbour, either before or im- 
mediately after the purſuit of Lord Howe, the reduction 
of the Britiſh poſt on Rhode-Ifland would have been pro- 
bable, but his departure in the firſt inſtance to engage the 
Britiſh fleet, and in the ſecond from Rhode-Iſland to 
Boſton, fruſtrated the whole plan. Perhaps Count 
D'Eſtaing hoped by ſomething brilliant to efface the im- 
preſſions made by his late failure at New-York: or he 
might have thought it imprudent to ſtake his whole fleet 
within an harbour poſſeſſed by his enemies. 

After his ſhips had ſuffered both from battle and the- 
ſtorm, the letter of his inſtructions, the importunity of 
his officers, and his anxiety to have his ſhips ſpeedily re- 
fitted, might have weighed with him to fail directly for 
Boſton. Whatever were the reaſons which induced his 
adoption of that meaſure, the Americans were greatly 
diſſatisfied; they complained that they had incurred 
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great expence and danger, under the proſpe& of the moſt 1778. 
effective co-operation—that depending thereon, they had 


riſqued their lives on an iſland, where, without naval pro- 
tection, they were expoſed to particular danger. That 
in this ſituation they were firſt deſerted, and afterwards 
totally abandoned, at a time, when by perſevering in the 
original plan, they had well-grounded hopes of ſpeedy 
ſucceſs. Under theſe apprehenſions, the diſcontented 
militia went home in ſuch crowds,” that the regular army 
which remained was in danger of being cut off from 
a retreat, In theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, General 
Sullivan extricated himſelf with judgement and ability; 


he began to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage Auguſt. 


on the 26th, and retreated from the lines on the night 
of the 28th. It had been that day reſolved in a coun- 
cil of war, to remove to the north end of the iſland— 
fortify their camp, ſecure a communication with the 
main, and hold the ground till it could be known whether 
the French fleet would return to their aſſiſtance. The 
Marquis de la Fayette, by deſire of his aſſociates, ſet off 
for Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return of the French 
fleet. To this Count D'Eſtaing would not conſent, but 
he made a ſpirited offer to lead the troops under his com- 
mand, and co-operate with theAmerican land forces againſt 
Rhode-Iſland. 

Sullivan retreated with great order, but he had not 
been five hours at the north end of the iſland, when his 
troops were fired upon by the Britiſh, who had purſued 
them on diſcovering their retreat. The purſuit was made 
by two parties, and on two roads, to one was oppoſed 
Col. Henry B. Livingſton, to the other John Laurens, 
aid de camp to Gen, Waſhington, and each of them had 
a — af light troops. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
light troops were compelled by ſuperior numbers to give 
way, but they kept up a retreating fire. On being re- in- 
forced they gave their purſuers a check, and at length 
repulſed them. By degrees the action became in ſome 
reſpects general, and near 1200 Americans were engaged. 
The loſs on each ſide was between two and three hundred. 
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Lord Howe's fleet, with Sir Henry Clinton, and about 
4000 troops on board, being ſeen off the coaſt, General 
Sullivan concluded immediately to evacuate Rhode-Iſland. 
As the centries-of both armies were within 400 yards of 
each other, the greateſt caution was neceſſary. To co- 
ver the deſign of retreating, the ſhew of reſiſtance and 
continuance on the iſland was kept up. The retreat was 
made in the night, and moltly completed by twelve o'clock. 
Towards the laſt of it the Marquis de la Fayette returned 
from Boſton ; he had rode thither from Rhode-IHland, a 
diſtance of near 70 miles in 7 hours, and returned in ſix 
and a half. Anxious to partake in the engagement, his 


mortification was not little at being out of the way on 


the day before. He was in time to bring off the picquets, 
and other parties that covered the retreat of the American 
army; this he did in excellent order, not a man was left 
behind him, nor was the ſmalleſt article loſt. 

The bravery and good conduct which John Laurens 
diſplayed. on this occaſion, were excelled by his republi- 
can magnanimity, in dechning a military commiſſion 
which was conferred on him by the repreſentatives of his 
country. Congreſs reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented 
with a continental commiſſion, of Lieutenant-colonel, in 
teſtimony of the ſenſe which they entertained of his patrio- 
tic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in ſe- 
veral actions, particularly in that of Rhode-Iſland on the 
29th of Auguſt. 

On the next day he wrote to Congreſs a letter, expreſſing 
& his gratitude for the unexpected honour which they were 
pleaſed to confer on him, and of the ſatisfaction it would 
have afforded him, could he have accepted it without inju- 
ring the rights of the officers in the line of the army, and 
doing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues in the family of 
the commander in chief. That having been a ſpectator 
of the convulſions occaſioned in the army by diſputes of 
rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear, to be inſtru- 
mental in diſturbing it, and therefore intreated Congreſs 
to ſuppreſs their refolve, ordering him the commiſſion of 
Lientenant-colonel, and to accept his ſincere thanks for 
the intended honour.” | 
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With the abortive expedition to Rhode-Ifland, there was 1778. 
an end to the plans, which were in this firſt campaign pro- 


jected by the allies of Congreſs, for a co-operation. The 
— had been intoxicated with hopes of the moſt 
deciſive advantages, but in every inſtance they were di ſap- 
pointed. Lord Howe, with an inferiority of force, not 
only preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and defeat- 


ed all the views and attempts of Count D'Eftaing. The 


French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ameri- 
cans, yet their arrival was' of great ſervice to their cauſe. 
Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 
viction to their minds, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to ſupport them. The good-will 
of their new allies was manifeſted to the Americans, and 
though it had failed in producing the effects expected from 
it, the failure was charged to winds, weather, and una- 
voidable incidents. Some cenſured Count D'Eſtaing, but 
while they attempted: to conſole themſelves, by throwing 
blame on him, they felt and acknowledged their obli- 
gation to the French nation, and were encouraged to per- 
ſevere in the war, from the hope that better fortune would 
attend their future co-operations. 

Sir Henry Clinton finding that the Americans had left 
Rhode-Ifland, returned to New-York, but directed Gen. 
Grey to proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, 
where ſeveral American privateers reſorted. On reach- 


ing the place of their deſtination the General's party land- Sept 5. 


ed, and in a few hours deſtroyed about 70 ſail of ſhip- 
ping, beſides a number of fmall craft. They alfo burnt 
magazines, wharfs, ſtores, warehouſes, vellels on the 
ſtocks, and a conſiderable number of dwelling houſes. 
The buildings burned in Bedford were eſtimated to be 
worth 20,000]. ſterling. The other articles deſtroyed 
were worth much more. The royal troops proceeded to 
Martha's Vineyard; there they deſtroyed a few veſſels, 
and made a requiſition of the militia arms, the public 


money, 300 oxen, and 2000 ſheep, which was complied | 


with. 
A ſimilar expedition under the command of Capt, Fer- 
guſon was about the ſame time undertaken againſt Little 
2 Egg- 


1778. 
— 
Oct. 5. ral of the veſſels got off, but all that were found were de- 
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Egg-Harbour, at which place the Americans had a number 
of privateers and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt- works. Seve- 


ed. Previous to the embarkation of the Britiſh 


. from Egg-Harbour for New-York, Captain Ferguſon, 


with 250 men, ſurpriſed and put to death about fifty of 


à party of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicinity. 


'The attack being made in the night, little or no quarter 
was given. 

- The loſs ſuſtained by the Britiſh in theſe ſeveral excur- 
fions was trifling, but the advantage was conſiderable, 
from the ſupplies they procured, and the check which was 
given to the American privateers. 

One of the moſt diſaſtrous events which occurred at 
this period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe and maſſa- 
cre of an American regiment of light dragoons, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Baylor. While employed in a de- 
tached ſituation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh fora- 
ging party, they took up their lodging in a barn near 
Taapan. The officer who commanded the party which 
ſurpriſed them was Major- general Grey; he acquired the 
name of the No- flint General,” from his common prac- 
tice of ordering the men under his command to take 
the flints out of their muſkets, that they might be confined 
to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of militia which 
had been ſtationed on the road, by which the Britiſh ad- 
vanced, quitted their poſt, without giving any notice to 
Col. Baylor. This diſorderly conduct was the occaſion 
of the diſaſter which followed. Grey's men proceeded 
with fuch filence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjeant's 
patrol without noiſe, and ſurrounded old Taapan without 
being diſcovered ; they then ruſhed in upon Baylor's re- 
giment while they were in a profound fleep. Incapable 
of defence or reſiſtance, cut off. from every proſpect of 
ſelling their lives dear, the ſurpriſcd dragoons ſued for 
quarters. Unmoved by their ſupplications, their adverſa- 
ries applied the bayonet and continued its repeated thruſts, 
while objects could be found in which any ſigns of life 
appeared. A few eſcaped, and others, after having re- 
ceived from five to eleven bayonet wounds in the trunk of 

the 
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the body, were reſtored, in a courſe of time, to perfect 
health, Baylor himſelf was wounded, but not danger- 
ouſly : he loſt, in killed, wounded, and taken, 67 pri- 
vates out of 104; about 40 were made priſoners, Theſe 
were indebted for their lives to the humanity of one of 
Grey's captains, who gave quarters to the whole fourth 
troop, though contrary to the orders of his ſuperior of- 
ficers. The circumſtance of. the attack being made in 
the night, when neither order nor diſcipline can be ob- 
ſerved, may apologiſe in ſome degree, with men of a cer- 
tain deſcription for this bloody ſcene. It cannot be 
maintained, that the laws of war require that quarters 
ſhould be given in ſimilar aſſaults, bat the lovers of man- 
kind maſt ever contend, that the laws of humanity are 
of ſuperior obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave 
will ſpare when reſiſtance ceaſes, and in every caſe where 
it can be done with ſafety. The perpetrators of ſuch ac- 
tions may juſtly he denominated the enemies of refined 
fociety. As far as their example avails, it tends to arreſt 
the growing humanity of modern times, and to revive 
the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, the 
maſſacre of Col. Baylor's regiment was the ſubje& of much 
complaint ; the particulars of it were aſcertained, by the 
oaths of ſundry credible witneſſes, taken before Governor 
Livingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubmitted to the 
judgement of the public. 

In the ſummer of this year, an expedition was under- 
taken againſt Eaſt- Florida. This was reſolved upon with 
the double view of protecting the ſtates of Georgia from de- 
predation, and of cauſing a diverſion. Gen. Robert Howe, 
who conducted it, had under his command about 2000 
men, a few hundred of which were continental troops, 
and the remainder militia of the States of South-Carolina 
and Georgia; they proceeded as far as St. Mary's Ri- 
ver, and without any oppoſition of conſequence. At 
this place, the Britiſh had ezxeted a fort, which, in com- 
pliment to Toyn, Governor of the province, was called 
by his name. On the approach of Gen. Howe, they de- 
ſtroyed this fort, and after ſome flight ſkirmiſhing, re- 


treated towards St. Auguſtine, The ſeaſon was more 


fatal 
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1778. fatal to the Americans than any oppoſition they experien- 
yz ced from their enemies. Sickneſs and death raged to ſuch 


1778. 
No 27. 


Dec. 22. 


a degree that an immediate retreat became neceſſary; but 
before this was effected, they loſt nearly one fourth of 
their whole number. 

The royal commiſſioners having failed in their attempts 
to induce the Americans to refume the character of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, and the ſucceſlive plans of co-operation 
between the new allies having alſo failed, a ſolemn pauſe 
enſued, It would ſeem as if the commiſſioners indulged 
a hope that the citizens of the United States, on finding 
a difappointment of their expectation from the French, 
would re-confider and accept the offers of Great Britain. 
Full time was given, both for the circulation of their 
maniſeſto, and for obſerving its effects on the public 
mind, but no overtures were made to them from any 
quarter. The year was drawing near to a cloſe before 
any intereſting expedition was undertaken, With this 
new zra, a new ſyſtem was introduced. Hitherto the 
conqueſt of the States had been attempted by proceeding 
from north to ſouth : but that order was henceforth 
inverted, and the ſouthern States became the principal 
theatre on which the Britiſh conducted their offentive 
operations. Georgia being one of the weakeſt States in 
the union, and at the ſame time abounding in proviſions, 
was marked out as the firſt obje& of renewed warfare. 
Lieutenant-colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage 
and — embarked from New- Vork for Savannah, with 
a force of about 2000 men, under the convoy of ſome ſhips 
of war commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker. To make 
more ſure of ſucceſs in the enterpriſe, Major Gen. Prevoſt, 
who commanded the royal forces in Eaſt- Florida, was di- 
rected to advance with them into the ſouthern extremity of 
Georgia. The fleet that ſailed from New-York in about 
three weeks effected a landing near the mouth of the river 
Savannah. From the landing place a narrow cauſe- 
way of fix hundred yards in length, with a ditch on 
each fide, led through a ſwamp. A body of the Britiſh 
light infantry moved forward along this cauſeway, On 
their advance they received a heavy fire from a ſmall 


Part 
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party under Captain Smith, poſted for the purpoſe of im- 
peding their paſſage. Captain Cameron was killed, but 
the Britiſh made their way good, and compelled Captain 
Smith to retreat. General Howe, the American officer 
to whom the defence of Georgia was committed, took 
his ſtation on the main road, and poſted his little ary, 
conſiſting of about 600 continentals and a few hundred 
militia, between the landing place and the town of Sa- 
vannah, with the river on his left and a moraſs in front. 
This diſpoſition announced great difficulties to be over- 
come before the Americans could be diſlodged. While 
Colonel Campbell was making the neceſſary arrangements 
for this purpoſe, he received intelligence from a negro of 
a private path through the ſwamp on the right of the 
Americans, which lay in ſuch a ſituation that the Britiſh 
troops might march through it unobſerved. Sir James 
Baird with the light infantry was directed to avail him- 
ſelf of this path, in order to turn the right wing of the 
Americans and attack their rear. As ſoon as it was ſup- 
poſed that Sir James Baird had cleared his paſſage, the 
Britiſh in front of the Americans were directed to ad- 
vance and engage. Howe, finding himſelf attacked in the 
rear as well as in the front, ordered an immediate retreat. 
The Britiſh purſued with great execution: their victory 
was complete. Upwards of 100 of the Americans were 
killed. irty- eight officers, 415 privates, 48 pieces of 
cannon, 23 mortars, the fort with its ammunition and 
ſtores, the ſhipping in the river, a large quantity of pro- 
viſions, with the capital of Georgia, were all, in the ſpace 
of a few hours, in the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. The 
broken remains of the American army retreated up the 
river Savannah for ſeveral miles, and then took ſhelter by 
croſling into South-Carolina, Agreeably to inſtructions, 
General Prevoſt had marched from Ealit- Florida about the 
ſame time that the embarkation took place from New- 
York, After encountering many difficulties, the King's 
troops from St. Auguſtine reached the inhabited parts of 
Georgia, and there heard the welcome tidings of the arri- 
val and ſucceſs of Colonel Campbell. Savannah having 
fallen, the fort at Sunbury ſurrendered. General Prevoſt 

marched to Savannah, and took the command of the com- 
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bined forces from New-York and St. Auguſtine, Previous 
to his arrival, a proclamation had been ſued; to encou- 


rage the inhabitants to come in and ſabmit to the con- 


querors, with promiſes of protection, on condition that 


with their arms they would ſupport royal government. 


Lieutenant-colonel Campbell acted with great policy, 
in ſecuring the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants. He did 
more in a ſhort time, and with comparatively a few men, 


towards the re-eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh intereſt, than 


all the general officers who had preceded him. He not 
only extirpated military oppoſition, but ſubverted for ſome 


time every trace of republican government, and paved the 


way for the re-e(tabliſhment of a royal tegiflature. Georgia 
ſoon after the reduction of its capital exhibited a ſingular 
ſpectacle. It was the only ſtate of the union, in which, 
after the declaration of independence, a legiſtative body 
was convened under the authority of the crown of Great 
Britain. The moderation and prudence of Lieutenant- 
colonel Campbell were more ſucceſsful in reconciling the 
minds of the citizens to their former conſtitution, than 
the ſevere meaſures which had been generally adopted by 
other Britiſh commanders. | 

The errors of the firſt years of the war forced on Con- 
grefs ſome uſeful reforms, in the year 1778. The in- 


ſufficiency of the proviſion, made for the ſupport of the 


dfficers of their army, had induced the reſignation of be- 
tween two and three hundred of them, to the great in- 


jury of the ſervice», From a conviction of the juſtice and 
policy of making commiſſions valuable, and from reſpect 


to the warm, but difintereſted recommendations of Ge- 


netal Waſhington, Congrefs refolved, © That half. pay 


ſhould be allowed to their officers, for the term of ſeven 


years, after the expiration of their fervice.” This was 
afterwards extended to the end of their lives; and finally 
it was commuted for full pay for five years. Reſig- 


nations were afterwards rare, and the States reaped the 
benefit of experienced officers continuing in fervice, till 


the war was ended. 


A ſyſtem of more regular diſcipline was introduced 


into the American army, by the induſtry, abilities, and 


judicious 
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Judicious regulations of Baron de Steuben a moſt excel- 1778. 
lent diſciplinarian, who had ſerved under the King of 
Pruſſia: A very important reform took place in the me- 
dical department, by appointing different officers, to diſ- 
charge the directing and purveying buſineſs of the mili- 
tary hoſpitals, which had been before united in the ſame 
hands. Dr. Ruſh was principally inſtrumental in effect- 
ing this beneficial alteration. Some regulations, which 
had been adopted for limiting the prices of commodities, 
being found not only impracticable, but injurious, were 
aboliſhed. 2 £y ; 
A few detached events, which could not be introduced 
without e the narrative of the great events of 
the campaign, ſhall eloſe this chapter. | | 
Captain —— Willing, in the ſervice of the United 
States, arrived with a few men from Fort Pitt, at the 
Natches, a Britiſh ſettlement in Weſt- Florida. He ſent Feb. 194 
out parties, who, Without any reſiſtance, made the inha- 
bitants priſoners: Articles of agreement were entered 
into between them and Captain Willing, by which they 
promiſed to obſerve a neutrality in the preſent conteſt; and 
in return jt was engaged; that their property ſhould be 
unmoleſted; : = 
The Randolph, an American frigate of 36 guns and Mar. 73 
305 men, commanded by Captain Biddle, having failed 
on a cruiſe from Charleſton, fell in with the Yarmouth 
of 64 guns, and engaged her in the night. In about a 
quarter of an hour the Randolph blew up. Four men 
only were ſaved, upon a picee of her wreck. Theſe had 
ſubſiſted for four days on nothing but rain water, which 
they ſucked from a piece of blanket, On the 5th day, 
Captain Vincent of the Yarmouth, though in chaſe of a 
ſhip, on diſcbvering them, ſuſpended the chaſe and took 
them on board. Captain Biddle, who periſhed on board 
'the Randolph, was univerſally lamented. He was in the 
prime of life; and had excited high expectations of future 
uſefulneſs to his countty, as a bold and ſkilful naval 
officer. | | t 
Major Talbot took the Britiſh ſchooner Pigot, of 8 Oct. 29. 


twelve pounders, as ſhe lay on the eaſtern fide of Rhode- 
| H 2 Iſland. 
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1779. Iſland. The Major, with a number of troops on board 
——— a ſmall veſſel, made directly for the Pigot in the night, 
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and ſuſtaining the fire of her marines, reſerved his own 
till he had run his jib-boom through her fore-ſhrouds. 
He then fired ſome cannon, and threw in a volley of 
muſquetry, loaded with bullets and buck-ſhot, and im- 
mediately boarded her. The Captain made a gallant re- 
ſiſtance, but he was not ſeconded by his crew. Major 
Talbot ſoon gained undiſturbed poſſeſſion, and carried off 
his prize in ſafety. Congreſs, as a reward of his merit, 
preſented him with the commiſſion of Lieutenant- 
colonel, | 


— — 
CH AP. XVII. 


Campaign of 1779. 

HROUGHOUT the year 1779; the Britiſh 
ſeem to have aimed at little more, in the States 

to the northward of Carolina, than diſtreſs and depre- 
dation. Having publicly announced their reſolution of 
making The Colonies of as little avail as poffible to 
their new connections, they planned ſundry expedi- 
tions on this principle. 
One of theſe, conſiſting of both natal and land force, 
was committed to Sir George Collyer and General Mat- 


May 10. thews, who made a deſcent on Virginia, They failed for 


Portſmouth, and on their arrival took poſſeſſion of that 
defenceleſs town. The remains of Norfolk on the op- 
polite ſide of the river, fell of courſe into their hands. T 

Americans burned ſome of their own veſſels, but others 
were made prizes by the invaders. The Britiſh guards 
matched 18 miles in the night, and arriving at Suffolk by 
morning proceeded to the deſtruction of veſſels, naval 
ſtores, and of a large magazine of proviſions, which had 
been depoſited in that place. A ſimilar deſtruction was 
carried on at Kemp's-Landing, Shepherds-Goſport, Tan- 
ners-Creek, and other places in the vicinity. The fri- 
gates and armed veſſels were employed on the ſame buſi- 
2 | H neſs 
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neſs along the margin of the rivers. Three thouſand 
hogſheads of tobacco were taken at Portſmouth. Every 
houſe in Suffolk was burnt except the church and one 
dwelling houſe. The houſes of ſeveral private gentlemen 
in the country ſhared the ſame fate. Above 130 veſſels 
were either deſtroyed or taken, All that were upon the 
ſtocks were burned, and every thing relative to the build- 
ing or fitting of ſhips, was either carried off or deſtroyed, 
The fleet and army, after demoliſhing Fort Nelfon and 
ſetting fire to the ſtore-houſes, and other public build- 
ings in the dockyard at Goſport, embarked from Vir- 
Far and returned with their prizes and booty ſafe to 

ew. Vork, in the ſame month in which they had left 
it. This expedition into Virginia diſtreſſed a number of 
its inhabitants, and enriched the Britiſh forces, but was 
of no real ſervice to the royal cauſe. It was preſumed, 
that by involving the citizens in loſſes and diſtreſſes, they 
would be brought to reflect on the advantages of ſubmit- 
ting to a power, againſt which they had not the means 
of defending themfelves : but the temper of the times was 
unfavourable to theſe views. Such was the high-toned 
ſtate of the American mind, that property had compara- 
tively loſt its value. It was faſhionable to ſuffer in the 
cauſe of independence ; ſome hearty Whigs gloried in their 
lofſes, with as much pride as others gloried in their poſ- 
ſeſſions. The Britiſh ſuppoſing the Americans to be in- 
fluenced, by the conſiderations which bias men in the 
languid ſcenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on the 
ſacrifices which enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm is willing to make, 
proceeded in their ſchemes of diſtreſs : but the more ex- 
tenſively they carried on this mode of warfare, the more 
obftacles they created to the re-union of the empire. In 
about five weeks after the termination of the expedition 
to Virginia, a fimilar one was projected againſt the ex- 
poſed margin of Connecticut. Governor Tryon was 
appointed to the command of about 2600 land forces, em- 
ployed on this buſineſs, and he was ſupported by General 
Garth. The tranſports which conveyed theſe troops, 
were covered by a ſuitable number of armed veſſels, com- 
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manded by Sir George Collyer. They proceeded from July 5. 


83 New- 
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1779. New-York by the way of Hell-Gate, and landed at Eaſt- 
—— Haven. The royal commanders made an addreſs to the 


— 


inhabitants, in which they invited them to return to their 
duty and allegiance, and promiſed protection to all who 
ſhould remain peaceably in their uſual place of reſidence, 
except the civil and military officers of the government. 
It alſo ſtated “ that their property lay ſtill within the 
graſp of that power, whoſe lenity had perſiſted in its mild 
and noble efforts, though branded with the moſt un- 
worthy imputation. That the exiſtence of a ſingle houſe 
on their defenceleſs coaſt, ought to be a conſtant reproof 
of their ingratitude. That they who lay ſo much in the 
Britiſh power, afforded a ſtriking monument of their 
mercy, and therefore ought to ſet the firſt example of re- 

turning to their allegiance.” | 
One of the many addreſſes, from which the above ex- 
tract is taken, was ſent by a flag to Colonel Whiting of 
the militia near Fairfield. The Colonel was allowed an 
hour for his anſwer, but he had ſcarcely time to read it 
before the town was in flames. He nevertheleſs returned 
the following anſwer, “Connecticut having nobly dared 
to take up arms againſt the cruel deſpotiſm of Great Bri- 
tain, and' the flames having preceded the anſwer to your 
flag, they will perſiſt to oppoſe to the utmoſt, the power 
exerted againſt injured innocence.” The Britiſh marched 
from their landing to New-Haven. The town on their 
entering it was delivered up to promiſcuous plunder, a 
few inſtances of protection excepted. The inhabitants 
were {tripped of their houſhold furniture and other move- 
able property, The harbour and water ſide was covered 
with feathers, which were diſcharged from opened beds. 
An aged citizen, who laboured under a natural inability 
of ſpeech, had his tongue cut out by one of the royal army. 
After perpetrating every ſpecies of enormity, but that of 
burning houſes, the invaders ſuddenly re-imbarked and 
proceeeded by water to Fairfield, The militia of that 
place and the vicinity poſted themſelves at the court-houſe 
green, and gave conſiderable annoyance to them, as they 
were advancing, but ſoon retreated to the height back of 
the town, On the appraach of the Britiſh the town was 
© | "I 5 evacuated 
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eyacuated by moſt of its inabitants. A few women re- 1779. 
mained with the view of ſaving their property. They ——Y 
imagined that their ſex would protect them; they allo . 
repoſed confidence in an enemy Who they knew had been 
formerly famed for humanity and politeneſs, but they 
bitterly repented their preſumption. Parties of the royal 
army entered the deſerted hopſes of the inhabitants, 
broke open deſks, trunks, cloſets, ang cheſts, and took 
every thing of value that came in their way, They rob- 
bed the women of their buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons 
and handkerchiefs. They abuſed them with the fouleſl 
language, threatened their lives, and preſented the bayo- 
nets to their breaſts. A ſucking infant was plundered 
of part of its cloathing, while the bayonet was preſented 
to the breaſt of its mother. Towards evening they be- 
gan to burn the houſes, which they had previouſly plun- 
dered. The women begged General Tryon to ſpare the 
town. Mr. Sayre, the epiſcopal miniſter, who had ſuf- 
fered for his attachment to the royal cauſe, joined the 
women in their requeſts, but their joint ſupplications were 
diſregarded. They then begged that a few houſes might 
be ſpared for a general ſhelter. This was at firſt denied 
but at length 'I ryon conſented to ſave the buildings of 
Mr. Burr and of Mr, Elliot, and alſo ſaid, that the houſes 
for public worſhip ſhould be ſpared. After his departure 
on the next morning with the main body, the rear guard, 
conſiſting of German yaugers, ſet fire to every thing which 
Tryon had ſpared, but on their departure the jnhabitants 
extinguiſhed the flames, and ſaved ſome of the houſes. 
he militia were joined by numbers from the country 
which ſucceſſively came to their aid, but they were too 
few to make effectual oppoſition. f 
The Britiſh in this excurfion, alſo burned Eaſt-Ha- 
ven, and the greateſt part of Green's farms, and the 
flouriſhing town of Norwalk. A conſiderable number of 
ſhips, either finiſhed or on the ſtocks, with whale boats 
and a large amount of ſtores and merchandiſe, were de- 
ſtroyed. Particular accounts of theſe devaſtations were, 
in a ſhort time, tranſmitted by authority to Congreſs. 
By theſe it appeared that there were burnt at Norwalk 
1 4 two 
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1779. two houſes of public worſhip, 80 dwelling houſes, 87 

,— barns, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills, and 5 veſſels ; and 

at Fairfield two houſes of public worſhip, 15 dwelling 

houſes, 11 barns, and ſeveral ſtores, There were at the 

ſame time a number of certificates tranſmitted to General 

Waſhington, in which ſundry perſons of veracity bore 

witneſs on oath to various aQs of brutality, rapine, and 

cruelty, committed on aged perſons, women, and priſo- 

ners. Congreſs, on receiving ſatisfactory atteſtation of 

the ravages of the Britiſh in this and other ſimilar expe- 

July 19. ditions, reſolved, * To direct their marine committee to 

take the moſt effectual meaſures to carry into execution 

their manifeſto of October 3oth, 1778, by burning or 

deſtroying the towns belonging to the enemy in Great 

E Britain or the Weſt-Indies ;”” but their reſolve was never 

carried into effect, Wo 

The elder citizens of the United States, who had grown 

lil up with habits of love and attachment to the Britiſh na- 

til tion, felt the keeneſt ſenſations of regret, when they con- 

0 traſted the years 1759 and 1779. The former was their 

li glory, when in the days of their youth, they were diſpo- 

ſed to boaſt of the honours of their common country, but 

the latter filled them with diſtreſs, not only for what they 

ſuffered, but for the degradation of a country they re- 

vered as the natal foil of their forefathers. The one 

ennobled the Britiſh name with the conqueſt of Crown- 

Point, Oſwego, Montreal, Quebec, and the whole province 

of Canada. The other was remarkable only for the 

burning of magazines, ſtore-houſes, dock-yards, the 

towns of Fairfield and Norwalk, and for the general diſ- 
treſs of a defenceleſs peaſantry. | 

The fires and deſtruction which accompanied this expe- 

dition, were ſeverely cenſured by the Americans, and 

i} apologiſed for by the Britiſh in a very unſatisfactory man- 

| ner. The latter in their vindication alledged, that the 

houſes which they had burned gave ſhelter to the Ame- 

ricans, while they fired from them, and on other occa- 

ſions concealed their retreat. N 

Tryon, who was a civil governor as well as a general, 

undertook the juſtification of the meaſure on principles 
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of policy. I ſhould be very ſorry,” fad Ne ©'5f the 1 | 
deſtruction of theſe villages would be thought leſs recon- 779. 


cileable with humanity, than the love of my country, 
my duty to the King, and the laws of arms. The uſurp- 
ers have profeſſedly placed their hopes of ſevering the em- 
pire in avoiding deciſive actions upon the waſte of the 

ritiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their own pro- 
perty during the protracting of the war. Their power 
is ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny and 
threats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude with a 
preſumptuous confidence in our forbearance ; I wiſh to 
detect this deluſion.” Theſe devaſtations were the ſub- 
ject of an elegant poem, written on the ſpot a few days 
after by Colonel Humphries. Mn 

While the Britiſh were proceeding in theſe deſolating 
operations, General Waſhington was called upon for con- 
tinental troops, but he could ſpare very few. He durſt 
not detach largely, as he apprehended Ge one deſign of 
the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off a pro- 
portion of his army from Weſt Point, to favour an in- 
tended attack on that important poſt. General Parſons, 
though cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
from his Call force he was unable to make ſucceſsful 
oppolition to the invaders, yet inſtead of preſſing Gene- 
ral Waſhington for a large detachment of continental 
troops, wrote to him as follows: The Britiſh may pro- 
bably diſtreſs the country exceedingly by the ravages they 
will commit, but I would rather fee all the towns on the 
coaſt of my country in flames, than that the enemy ſhould 
poſſeſs Weſt Point.” : 
The inhabitants feared much more than they ſuffer- 
ed. They expected that the whole margin of their coun- 
try, 120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fair- 
ficld and Norwalk. The ſeaſon of the year added much 
to their difficulties, as the cloſe attention of the farmers 
to their harveſting could not be omitted without hazard- 
ing their ſubſiſtence. Theſe fears were not of long du- 
ration. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri- 
tith troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 
turn to New-York. This they effected in a ſhort 3 
an 
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1779. and with a loſs ſo inconſiderable, that in the whole expe» 
V dition it did not exceed 150 men. | 


Auguſt, 


While the Britiſh were ſucceſsfully making theſe deſul- 
tory operations, the American army was incapable of co- 
vering the. country, The former, having by means of 
their ſuperiar marine force, the command of the nume- 
rous rivers, bays, and harbours of the United States, had 
it in their power to make deſcents where they pleaſed, 
with an expedition that could not be equalled by the 
American land forces. Had General Waſhington divided 
bis army, / conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded citi- 
zens, he would have ſubjected his whole force to be cut 
up in detail. It was therefore his uniform practice, to 
riſque no more by way of covering the countzy than was 
conſiſtent with the genera) ſafety. | | 
His army was poſted at ſome diſtance from Britiſh head 
quarters in New-York, and on both ſides of the North- 
River, The advance thereof, conſiſting of 300 infantry 
and 150 cavalry, under the command of Colonel Anthony 
Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months, 
in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
on the Sound and on the North-River. This corps had 
fundry ſkirmiſhes, with parties of the Britiſh, and was 
particularly uſeful in checking their excurſions, and in 
procuring and communicating intelligence of their move- 
ments, | a 
About this time, General Putnam, who had been ſta- 
tioned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Con- 
neQicut, when on a viſit to his out-poſt at Horſe-Neck, 
was attacked by Governor Tryon with about 1500 men. 
General Putnam had only a picket of 150 men, and two 
iron field pieces without horſes or drag-ropes. He, how- 
ever, Planted his cannon on the high ground, near the 
meeting-houſe, and by ſeveral fires retarded the advan- 
cing enemy, and continued to make oppolition till he 
perceived the enemy's horſe, ſupported by the infantry, 
were about to charge, Gen. Putnam, after ordering the 
picket to provide for their ſafety, by retiring to a ſwamp 
inacceſſible to horſe, plunged down the precipice at the 
church. This is ſo {ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, com- 
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poſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps, for the accom- 1999. 
modation of foot paſſengers, The dragoons ſtopped ſhort,. 


without venturing down the abrupt declivity, and before 
they got round the brow of the hill, Putnam was far 
enough beyond their reach; of the many balls that were 
fired at him, all miſſed except one, which went through 
his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and having ſtrength- 
ened his picket with ſome militia, faced about and purſued 
Governor Tryon on his return. 

The campaign of 1779, though barren of important 
events, was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt gallant en 
terpriſes which took place in the courſe of the war, 
This was the capture of Stoney Point on the North-Ri- 
yer. Gen. Wayne, who had the honour of conduQting 


this enterpriſe, ſet out at the head of a ſtrong detach- July 15. 


ment of the moſt active infantry in the American army 
at noon, and eompleted a march of about 14 miles, over 
bad roads, by eight o'clock in the evening. The detach- 
ment being then within a mile and a half of its object, 
was halted and formed into columns. "The General, 
with a few of his officers, advanced and reconnoitred the 
works. At half paſt eleven the whole moved forward 
to the attack. The yan af the right, conſiſting of 150 
yolunteers under the command of Lieut. Colonel Fleury, 
advanced with unloaded muſkets, and fixed bayonets. 

heſe were preceded by 20 picked men, who were par- 
ticularly inſtructed to remove the abbatis and other ob- 
ſtructions. The van of the left was led by Major Stew- 
art, and adyanced with unloaded muſkets and fixed bayo- 
nets. It was alſo preceded by a ſimilar forlorn hope. 
The General placed himſelf at the head of the right co- 
lumn, and gave the moſt pointed orders not to fire, but to 
depend ſolely on the bayonet. The two columns directed 
their attacks to oppoſite points of the works, while a de- 
tachment engaged the attention of the garriſon by a feint 
in their front, The approaches were more difficult 
than had been apprehended : the works were defended 
by a deep moraſs, which was alſo, at that time, over- 
fowed by the tide, Neither the moraſs, the double row of 
abbatis, nor the ſtrength of the works, damped the —_— 
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of the aſſailants. In the face of a moſt tremendous fire of 
muſketry, and of cannon loaded with grape-ſhot, th 

forced their way, at the point of the bayonet, throu 

every obſtacle, until both columns met in the center of 
the works at nearly the ſame inſtant. General Wayne, 
as he paſſed the laſt abbatis, was wounded in the head by 
a muſket ball, but neverthelefs inſiſted on being carried 
forward, adding as a reaſon for it, „That if he died he 
wiſhed it might be in the fort.” Lieutenants Gibbons 
and Knox, who led the forlorn hope, efcaped unhurt, 
although the firſt loſt 17 men out of 20, and the laſt 
nearly as many. The killed and wonnded of the Ame- 
ricans amounted to 98. The killed of the garriſon 


were 63, and the number of their prifoners 543. Two 


flags, two ſtandards, 15 pieces. of ordnance, and a con- 
fiderable quantity of military ſtores, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. The vigour and fpirit with which 
this enterpriſe was conducted, was matter of triumph to 
the Americans. Congreſs gave their thanks to General 


„Wafhington, For the vigilance, wiſdom, and magnani- 
mity with which he had conducted the military operations 


of the States, and which were, among many other ſignal in- 
Rances, manifeſted in his orders for the above enterpriſe.” 
They alſo gave thanks to General Wayne, and ee a 
medal, emblematical of the action, to be ſtruck, and one 
of gold to be preſented to him. They directed a ſilver 
one to be preſented to Lieut. Col. Fleury, and alſo to 
Major Stewart. At the ſame time, they paſſed general 
reſolutions in honour of the officers and men, but parti- 
cularly deſignating Lieut. Col. Fleury, Major Stewart, 
Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox: to the two latter, and 
alſo to Mr. Archer, the General's volunteer ajd-de-camp, 
they gave the rank of Captain. The clemency ſhewn 
to the vanquiſhed was univerſally applauded. The cuf- 
tom of war, and the recent barbarities at Fairfield and 
Norwalk, would have been an apology for the conque- 
tors, had they put the whole garriſon to the ſword ;. but 
the aflailants, no leſs generous than brave, ceaſed to de- 
ftroy as ſoon as their adverſaries ceaſed to reſiſt. Upon 
the capture of Stoney Point, the victors turned its artil- 
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lery againſt Verplank's Point, and fired-upon it with ſuch 1779. 
effect, that the ſhipping in its vicinity cut their cables 


and fell down the river. As ſoon as the news of theſe 
events reached New - Vork, preparations were inſtantly 
made to relieve the latter poſt and to recover the former. 
It by no means accorded with the cautious prudence of 
General Waſhington, to riſque an engagement for either 
or for both of them. He therefore removed the cannon 
and ſtores, deſtroyed the works, and evacuated the cap- 
tured poſt. Sit Henry Clinton regained poſſeſſion of 
Stoney-Point, on the third day after its capture, and 
placed it in a ſtrong garriſon. 

The ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Americans at Stoney- 
Point was ſpeedily followed by another, which equalled 
it in boldneſs of deſign. This was the ſurpriſe of the 
Britiſh garriſon at Powles-Hook, oppoſite to New-York, 


which was effected by Major Lee with about 350 men. July 19, 
Major Sutherland the commandant, with a number of 1779. 


Heſſians, got off ſafe to a ſmall block-houſe on the left of 
the fort, but about 3o of his men were killed and 160 
taken priſoners. The loſs of the Americans was inconſi- 
derable. Major Lee, in conformity to the orders he had 
received, made an immediate retreat, without waiting to 
deſtroy either the barracks or the artillery. Congrels 
honoured him with their thanks, and ordered a medal of 
gold, emblematical of the affair, to be ſtruck, and preſent- 
ed to him as a reward “ for his prudence, addreſs, and bra- 
very.” They alſo paſſed reſolutions applauding his hu- 
manity, and expreſling their high ſenſe of the good, con- 
duct of his troops, and at the ſame time ordered a con- 
ſiderable donative in money to be diſtributed among 
them. | 
Theſe advantages were more than counterbalanced, 
by an unſucceſsful attempt made by the ſtzte of Maſla- 
chuſetts on a Britiſh poſt at Penobſcot, Col. Macleane, 
by the direction of Sir Henry Clinton, landed with a de- 


tachment of 659 men from Halifax, on the banks of June 16. 


Penobſcot River, in the eaſtern confines of New-England, 
and proceeded ſoon after to conſtruQ a fort in a well-cho- 
ſen ſituation, This occaſioned an alarm at Bolton ; to 
- counteract 
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odunteract the eſtabliſhment of the poſt, vigorous meaſures 
were reſolved upon. That armed veſſels, tranſports, and 
ſailors, might be ſecured for an expedition, which was im- 
mediately projected for this purpoſe, an embargo for 40 
days was laid by the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts on all their ſhip- 
ping. A conliderable armament, conſiſting of 18 armed 
veſſels beſides tranſports, was fitted out with extraordi- 
nary expedition, and put under the command of Com. 
Saltonital. The largeſt veſſel in this fleet was the War- 
ren of 32 guns, 18 and 12 pounders. The others varied 
from 24 to 12 guns. A body of land forces, command- 
ed by Gen. Lovel, embarked on this expedition, On the 
25th of July, the American fleet, conſiſting of 37 ſail, 
appeared off Penobſcot. Col. Macleane had four days 
before gained information of what was intended againſt 
him. This induced him to redouble his exertions in 
ſtrengthening his fort, which was in an unfiniſhed ſtate; 
'Two of the baſtions were untouched : the remaining 
two were in no part above 4 or 5 feet high ; the ditch 
was only about 3 feet deep ; there was no platform laid, 
nor any artillery mounted. The American General on 
his landing ſummoned the Colonel to furrender, which 
being refuſed, he proceeded to erect a battery at the diſtance 
of 750 yards. A cannonading commenced, and was kept 
up for about a fortnight, but without any conſiderable 
effect. While the beſiegers were making preparation for 
an affault, which they had in immediate contemplation, 
Sir George Collyer appeared full in view, with a ſqua- 
dron for the relief of the garriſon. He had failed from 


- Sandy-Hook on hearing of the intended attack on Col. 


Macleane's party, and in about 11 days arrived in the 
River Penobſcot. His marine force conſiſted of the Rai- 
ſonable of 64 guns and five frigatess The Americans at 


firſt made à ſhew of reſiſtance, but they intended nb 
more than to give the tranſports time to move up the 


river that the troops might have an opportunity of 
landing and making their eſcape. The ſuperior force 
and weight of metal of the Rai ſonable was irreſiſ- 


tibie and the eſcape of the Americans was impractica- 
ble. A general flight on the one fide, and a general 


chaſe 
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chaſe on the other, took place. Sir George deſtroyed and 1779 
took 17 or 18 armed vellels, The American ſoldiers and Co 
ſailors had to return a great part of their way by land, and 
to explore their route through thick woods. | 

While the war languiſhed as to great objects in the 
country where it originated, it was raging on a new ele- 
ment, and involving diſtant countries in its wide-ſpreading 
flame. Hoſtilities between the fleets of France and Great 
Britain were carrying on in both the Indies and in the 
European ſeas, as well as on the coaſt of America. His 
molt Catholic Majeſty was alſo, about this time, induced 
to take a decided part with France againſt Great Britain. 

To the ſurpriſe of many, the Marquis D'Almodovar, June 16. 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, delivered a manifeſto to Lord 
Viſcount Weymouth, amounting to a declaration of war 
againſt Great Britain. This event had often been pre- 
dicted by the minority in the Britiſh Parliament, but 
diſbelieved by the Miniſtry. The latter reaſoned “ that 
Spain could have no intereſt in joining their adverſa- 
ries.— That ſhe had colonies of her own, and could not 
ſet ſo bad an example to them, as to give any counte-- 
nance to the Americans. It was alſo ſaid that Spain was 
naturally attached to Great Britain, and unable to enter 
into war.” They were fo far impoſed upon by their ea- 
gerneſs to effect the conqueſt of the United States as to 
believe that to be true which they wiſhed to be ſo. Ihe 
event proved that the politics of ſovereign powers are not 
reducible to fixed principles. Sometimes one intereſt 
claſhes with another, and it is not always the caſe that 
the ſtrongeſt preponderates. Whether the influence of 
the French councils, or the proſpect of recovering Gib- 
raltar, Jamaica, and the two Floridas, or the preſſure of 
recent injuries, determined the Court of Spain to adopt 
this meaſure, it is impoſſible with certainty to decide, but 
circumſtances make it probable that the hope of regain- 
ing Gibraltar and Jamaica was the principle induce- 
ment. 

'The ſituation of Great Britain was at this time truly 
diſtreſſing. - She was weakened and diſtracted in à do- 
meltic conteſt, in which victory produced no advantages, 


but 
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1779: but defeat all its natural effects. In the midſt of this 
—— waſting conteſt, in which her ability to reduce her re- 


volted Colonies, though without foreign aid, was doubtful, 
ſhe was ſuddenly involved in a new and much more dan- 
gerous war with one of the greateſt powers in Europe. 
At this very time while ſhe was engaged in this double war- 
fare, againſt old friends and old enemies, his moſt Catholic 
Majeſty added his force to that of her numerous foes. 

n this ſituation a dereliction of the American war was 
recommended by ſome leading characters in the nation, 
but every propoſition of that kind was over-ruled, and aſ- 
ſurances from both Houſes of Parliament were. given to 


his Majeſty to ſupport him in carrying on the war 


againſt all his enemies,” 

From theſe events, which only affeQed the United States 
as far as they increaſed the embarraſſments of Great 
Britain, I return to relate the tranſactions which took 
place within their own limits. In the year 1979, though 
the war was carried on for little more than diſtreſs or de- 

redation in the northern States, the re- eſtabliſhment of 
Britiſh government was ſeriouſly attempted in Carolina 
and Georgia. After the reduction of Savannah, a great 
part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored to the King's 
poſes The royal army in that quarter was ſtrengthened 
y a numerous re-inforcement from Eaſt Florida, and 


the whole was put under the command of Major Gen. 


Prevoſt. The force then in Georgia gave a ſerious alarm 
to the adjacent States. There were at that time but few 


continental troops in Georgia or South-Carolina, and 
ſcarce any in North-Carolina, as during the late tranſ- 


— in the ſouthern States, they had been detached to 
erve in the main army commanded by Gen. Waſhington. 
A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward by North- 
Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined the con- 
tinental troops, but*not till they had retreated out of 
Georgia, and taken poſt in South-Carolina, Towards 
the cloſe of the year 1778, Gen. Lincoln, at the requeſt 
of the delegates of South-Carolina, was appointed by 
Congreſs to take the command of their ſouthern army. 
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This conſiſted only of a few hundred continentals. To 1779. 
ſupply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable 


body of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 

They had not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
ſary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farms, they could not bear the languor of an en- 
campment. Having grown up in habits of freedom and 
independence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſ- 
cipline. The royal army at COS being re-inforced 
by the junction of the troops from St. Auguſtine, was 
in condition to extend their poſts. The firſt object was 
to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal, in South-Carolina, Ma- 
jor Gardiner, with two hundred men, being detached 
with this view, landed on the iſland, but Gen. Moultrie, 
at the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 
there were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
him off it. This advantage was principally gained by two 
field pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of Charleſ- 
town militia artillery. The Britiſh loſt almoſt all their 
officers. The Americans had eight men killed and 22 
wounded ; among the former, was Lieutenant Benjamin 
Wilkins, an artillery officer of great merit, and a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a numerous 
family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt officer of 
South-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its inde- 
pendence. This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh from at- 
tempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward of 
Savannah, but they fixed poſts at Ebenezer and Auguſta, 
and extended themſelves over a great part of Georgia ; 
they alſo endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by re- in- 
forcements from the Tories, in the weſtern ſettlements of 
Georgia and Carolina, 

Emiſſaries were ſent among the inhabitants of that 
deſcription, to encourage them to a general mſurrection. 
They were aſſured that if they embodied and added 
their force to that of the King's army in Georgia, they 
would have ſuch a decided fuperiority as would make 
a ſpeedy return to their homes practicable, on their own 
terms. Several hundreds of them accordingly rendez- 

Vol. II. I vouſed, 
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1779: but defeat all its natural effects. In the midſt of this 
—— waſting conteſt, in which her ability to reduce her re- 


volted Colonies, though without foreign aid, was doubtful, 
ſhe was ſuddenly involved in a new and much more dan- 
gerous War with one of the greateſt powers in Europe. 
At this very time while ſhe was engaged in this double war- 
fare, againſt old friends and old enemies, his moſt Catholic 
Majeſty added his force to that of her numerous foes. 

In this ſituation a dereliction of the American war was 
recommended by ſome leading charaQters in the nation, 
but every propoſition of that kind was over-ruled, and aſ- 
ſurances from both Houſes of Parliament were given to 


his Majeſty «© to ſupport him in carrying on the war 


againſt all his enemies.“ 

From theſe events, which only affected the United States 
as far as they increaſed the embarraſſments of Great 
Britain, I return to relate the tranſactions which took 
place within their own limits. In the year 1779, though 
the war was carried on for little more thar diſtreſs or de- 

redation in the northern States, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Britiſh government was ſeriouſly attempted in Carolina 
and Georgia. After the reduction of Savannah, a great 
part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored to the King's 
ace. The royal army in that quarter was ſtrengthened 
y a numerous re-inforcement from Eaſt Florida, and 


the whole was put under the command of Major Gen. 


Prevoſt. The force then in Georgia gave a ſerious alarm 
to the adjacent States. There were at that time but few 
continental troops in Georgia or South-Carolina, and 
ſcarce any in North-Carolina, as during the late tranſ- 
. in the ſouthern States, they had been detached to 
erve in the main army commanded by Gen. Waſhington. 
A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward by North- 
Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined the con- 
tinental troops, but*not till they had retreated out of 
Georgia, and taken poſt in South-Carolina, Towards 
the cloſe of the year 1778, Gen. Lincoln, at the requeſt 
of the delegates of South-Carolina, was appointed by 
Congreſs to take the command of their ſouthern army. 
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This conſiſted only of a few hundred continentals. To 1779. 
ſupply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable 
body of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 

They had not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
ſary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farms, they could not bear the languor of an en- 
campment. Having grown up in habits of freedom and 
independence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſ- 
cipline. The royal army at CODE being re-inforced 
by the junction of the troops from St. Auguſtine, was 
in condition to extend their poſts. The firſt object was 
to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal, in South- Carolina. Ma- 
jor Gardiner, with two hundred men, being detached 
with this view, landed on the iſland, but Gen. Moultrie, 
at the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 
there were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
him off it. This advantage was principally gained by two 
field pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of Charleſ- 
town militia artillery. The Britiſh loſt almoſt all their 
officers, The Americans had eight men killed and 22 
wounded ; among the former, was Lieutenant Benjamin 
Wilkins, an artillery officer of great merit, and a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a numerous 
family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt officer of 
South-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its inde- 
pendence. This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh from at- 
tempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward of 
Savannah, but they fixed poſts at Ebenezer and Auguſta, 
and extended themſelves over a great part of Georgia ; 
they alſo endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by re-in- 
forcements from the Tories, in the weſtern ſettlements of 
Georgia and Carolina, 

Emiſſaries were ſent among the inhabitants of that 
deſcription, to encourage them to a general inſurreQon, 
They were aſſured that if they embodied and added 
their force to that of the King's army in Georgia, they 
would have ſuch a decided fuperiority as would make 
a ſpeedy return to their homes practicable, on their own 
terms. Several hundreds of them accordingly rendez- 
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1779, youſed, and ſet off to join the royal forces at Auguſta. 
—— Among thoſe who called themſelves loyaliſts, there were 


many of the moſt infamous characters. Their general 
complexion was that of a plundering banditti, more ſoli- 
citous for booty, than for the honour and intereſt of their 
royal maſter. - At every period before the war, the weſt- 
ern wilderneſs of theſe States, which extended to the 
Miſſiſſippi, afforded an aſylum for the idle or diſorderly, 
who Hlceliſhed the reſtraints of civil ſociety, While- 
the war raged, the demands of militia duty and of taxes, 
contributed much to the peopling of thoſe remote ſettle- 
ments, by holding out proſpects of exemption from the 
controul of government. Among theſe people the 
royal emiſſaries had ſucceſsfully planted the ſtandard of 
royalty, and of that claſs was a great proportion of thoſe, 
who, in the upper country of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
called themſelves the King's friends. They had no ſooner 
embodied and begun their march to join the royal army 
at Auguſta, than they commenced ſuch a ſcene of plun- 
dering of the defenceleſs ſettlements through which they 
paſſed, as induced the orderly inhabitants to turn out to 
oppoſe them. Col. Pickens, with about 300 men of the 
latter character, immediately purſued and came up with 
them near Kettle-Creek. An action took place, which 
laſted three quarters of an hour; the Tories were to- 
tally routed, about forty of them were killed, and in 
that number was their leader, Col. Boyd, who had been 
ſecretly employed by Britiſh authority to collect and head; 
them. By this action the Britiſh were diſconcerted;;, 
the Tories were diſperſed, ſome ran quite off, others 
went to their homes, and caſt themſelves on the mercy 
of their country. Theſe were tried by the laws of South- 
Carolina, for offending againſt an act called the ſedition 
at, which had been paſſed ſince the revolution for the ſe- 
curity of the new government. Seventy of them were con- 
demned to die, but the ſentence was only executed on 
five of their ringleaders. 

As the Britiſh extended their poſts on the Georgia ſide of 


Savannah river, Gen. Lincoln fixed encampments at Black- 
Swamp, and nearly oppoſite ro Auguſta on the Carolina 
: 8 hide, 
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ſide. From theſe poſts he formed a plan of croſſing 1779. 
into Georgia, with the view of limiting the Britiſh to the 


low country, near the ocean, - In the execution of this 
deſign, Gen. Aſh, with 1500 North-Carolina militia, and 
a few regular troops, after croſſing the river Savannah, 
took a poſition on Briar-Creek ; but in a few days he was 


ſurpriſed by Lieutenant-colonel Prevoſt, who having made May 3. 


a circuitous march of about 50 miles, came unexpectedly 
on his rear with about goo men. The militia were thrown 
into confuſion, and fled at the firſt fire. One hundred 
and fifty of the Americans were killed, and 162 were 
taken, Few had any chance of eſcaping, but by croſ- 
fing the Savannah, in attempting which many were drown- 
ed. Of thoſe. who got off ſafe, a great part returned 
home. The number that rejoined the American camp 
did not exceed 450 men. The few continentals under 
Col. Elbert made a brave reſiſtance, but the ſurvivors of 
them, with their gallant leader, were at laſt compelled 
to ſurrender. This event deprived Gen. Lincoln of one 
fourth of his numbers, and opened a communication be- 
tween the Britiſh, the Indians, and the Tories of North and 
South-Carolina, | 

Unexperienced in the art of war, the Americans were 
ſubje& to thoſe reverſes of fortune, which uſually attend 
young ſoldiers, Unacquainted with military ſtratagems, 
deficient in diſcipline, and not thoroughly broken to ha- 
bits of implicit obedience, they were often ſurpriſed, and 
had to learn by repeated misfortunes the neceſſity of ſub- 
ordinetion, and the advantages of watchfulneſs and diſci- 
plive. Their numbers in the field, to thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with European wars, muſt appear inconſidera- 
ble, but ſuch is the difference of the ſtate of ſociety and 
of the population in the old and new world, that in 
America, a few hundreds decided objects of equal magni- 
tude with thoſe, which in Europe could have called into 
the field as many thouſands. The prize contended for 
was nothing leſs than the ſovereignty of three millions 
of people, and of five hundred millions of acres of land, 
and yet from the remote ſituation of the invading pow- 
ers, and the thin population of the invaded States, ef. 
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pecially in the ſouthern extreme of the union, this 
momentous queſtion was materially affected by the 
conſequences of battles, in which only a few hundreds 
engaged. 

— ſeries of diſaſters which had followed the Ame- 
rican arms ſince the landing of the Britiſh near Savannah, 
occaſioned well-fqunded apprehenſion for the ſafety of 
the adjacent States. The militia of South-Carolina was 
therefore put on a better footing, and a regiment of ca- 
valry was raiſed, John Rutledge, a Carolinian of the 
molt diſtinguiſhed abilities, was called to the chair of go- 
vernment by an almoſt unanimous vote, and in imitation 
of the ancient republic of Rome inveſted, in conjunc- 
tion with his council, with dictatorial powers. By vir- 


tue of his authority, he convened a Jarge body of the 


militia near the center of the ſtate, that they might be 
in conſtant readineſs to march whitherſoever public ſer- 
vice required. The original plan of penetrating into 
Georgia was reſumed ; part of the American force was 
ſtationed on the north ſide of the Savannah at Purryſ- 
burgh and Black-Swamp, while General Lincoln and the 
main army croſſed into Georgia near Auguſta, Gene- 
ral Prevoſt availed himſelf of the critical moment, when 
the American army had aſcended 150 miles towards the 
ſource of the Savannah, and croſſed into Carolina over 
the ſame river near to its mouth, with about 2400 men. 
A conſiderable body of Indians, whoſe friendſhip the 
Britiſh had previouſly ſecured, were aſſociated with the 
Britiſh on this expedition. The ſuperior Britiſh force 
which croſſed Savannah river ſoon compelled General 
Moultrie, who was charged with the defence of South- 
Carolina, to retire, Lincoln, on receiving information of 
theſe movements, detached 300 of his light troops to re- 
inforce Moultrie, but proceeded with the main army to- 
wards the capital of Georgia, He was induced to pur- 
fue his original intention, from an idea that Gen. Pre- 
voſt meant nothing more than to divert him by a feint on 
Carolina, and becauſe his marching down on the ſouth 
fide of the river Savannah would occaſion very little ad- 


ditional delay in repairing to its defence, When Lincoln 
| WE ER. found 
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found that Prevoſt was ſeriouſly puſhing for Charleſtown, 1779. 
he re-crofſed the Savannah and purſued him. The Bri- C9 


tiſh proceeded in their march by the main road near the 
ſea-coaſt, with but little oppoſition, and in the mean time 
the Americans retreated before them towards Charleſtown. 
Gen. Moultrie, who ably conducted this retreat, had no 
cavalry to check the advancing foe. Inſtead of his receiv- 
ing re-inforcements from the inhabitants, as he marched 
through the country, he was abandoned by many of the 
militia who went to their homes ; their families and pro- 
perty lay directly in the route of the invading army. The 
abſence of the main army under Lincoln, the retreat of 
Moultrie, the plunderings and devaſtations of the inva- 
ders, and above all, the dread of the Indian ſavages which 
accompanied the royal army, diffuſed a general panic 
among the inhabitants. The terror of each individual 


became a ſource of terror to another. From the influ- . 


ence of theſe cauſes, many were induced to apply for 
Britiſh protection. New converts to the royal ſtandard 
endeavoured to ingratiate themſelves with their protectors, 
by encouraging them to attempt the reduction of Charlef- 
town. Being in their power, they were more anxious to 
frame intelligence on the idea of what was agreeable, than' 
of what was true. They repreſented the inhabitants as 
being generally tired of the war, and wiſhing for peace 
at all events. They alſo ſtated that Charleſtown was in- 

able of much reſiſtance. Theſe circumſtances combi- 
ned with the facility with which the Britiſh marched 
through the country, induced Gen. Prevoſt to extend his 
plan and Jon for Charleſtown. Had he deſigned it at 
firſt, and continued his march with the ſame rapidity 
with which it was begun, the town would probable have 
been carried by a coup-de-main, but he halted two or 
three days when advanced near half the diſtance. In 
that interval, every preparation was made by the South- 
Carolinians for the defence of their capital ; all the 
Houſes in its ſuburbs were burnt ; lines and abbatis 
were, in a few days, carried acroſs the peninſula between 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers, and cannon were mounted at 
proper intervals on its whole 8 Though this * 
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of the Britiſh, and eſpecially an attack on the land ſide, 


was unexpected, yet in a few days great preparations 


were made, and a force of 3300 men aſſembled in 
Charleſtown for its defence. 


The main body and baggage of the Britiſh army, be- 
ing left on the ſouth ſide of Aſhley river, an advanced 
detachment of goo men croſled the ferry, and appeared 


before the town. In the mean time Lincoln was march- 


ing on as faſt as poſlible, for the relief of Charleſtown, but 
as his arrival was doubtful, and the criſis hazardous, 
to gain time was a matter of conſequence. A whole day 
was therefore ſpent in the exchange of flags. Commiſ- 
ſioners from the garriſon were inſtructed “ to propoſe a 
neutrality during the, war between Great Britain and 
America, and that'the queſtion whether the State ſhall be- 
long to Great Britain, or remain one of the United States, 


de determined by. the treaty of peace between theſe pow- 


June 20. 


ers. The Britiſh commanders refuſed this advantage- 
ous offer, alledging that they did not come in a legilla- 

tive capacity, and inſiſted that, as the inhabitants and 
others were in arms, they ſhould ſurrender priſoners of 
war. This being refuſed, the garriſon prepared for an 
immediate aſſault, but this was not attempted. . About 
this time Major Benjainin Huger, commanding a party 
without the lines, was through miſtake killed by his 
countrymen ; this was a loſs indeed ; the liberality, ge- 
neroſity, and public ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed him as a 
Citizen, added to great political and military talents, ren- 
dered his untimely death the ſubject of univerſal regret. 
By his fall the country were deprived of one of its firmeſt 
and moſt uſeful friends, and the army loſt one of its 
brighteſt ornaments, Prevoſt knowing by an intercepted 
letter, that Lincoln was coming on in his rear, retreated 
from Charleſtown, and filed off with his whole force 
from the main to the iſlands near the ſea, that he might 
avoid being between two fires. Both armies encamped in 
the vicinity of Charleſtown, watching each other's motions 
till the 2oth of June, when an attack was made with 
about 1200 Americans, on fix or 7oo of the Britiſh, ad- 
vantageoully poſted at Stono- Ferry. The latter had re- 


doubts, 
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doubts, with a line of communication, and field pieces in 1779. 
the intervals, and the whole was ſecured with an abbatis. 


By a preconcerted plan, a feint was to have been made 
from James-Iſland, with a body of Charleſtown militia, at 
the moment when General Lincoln began the attack from 
the main, but from miſmanagement, they did not reach 
their place of deſtination till the action was over. The 
attack was continued for an hour and twenty minutes, 
and the aſſailants had the advantage, but the appearance 
of a re-inforcement, to prevent which the feint fromJames- 
Iſland was intended, made their retreat neceſſary. The 
loſs of the Americans in killed and wounded was about 
150. Among the former was Colonel Roberts, an artillery 
officer of diſtinguiſhed abilities. Having been bred to 
arms in his native country, England, he had been particu- 
larly ſerviceable in diffuſing military knowledge among 
the leſs informed American officers. In the ſhort inter- 
val between his being wounded and his dying, he was vi- 
ſited on the field. of battle by his ſon Capt. Roberts, of his 
own regiment. The expiring father preſented his ſword 
to his ſon, with an exhortation to behave worthy of it, 


and to uſe it in defence of liberty and his country. After 


a ſhort converſation he deſired him to return to his proper 
{tation, adding for reaſon, ** that there he might be uſeful, 
but to him he could be of no ſervice.” 

Immediately after this attack, the American militia, 
impatient of abſence from their homes, returned to their 
plantations, and about the ſame time the Britiſh left the 
iſlands adjacent to Charleſtown, retreating from one to 
another, till they arrived at Port-Royal and Savannah. A 
conſiderable garriſon was left at the former place under 
Col. Maitland, but the main body went to Savannah. 

This incurſion into South-Carolina contributed very 
little to the advancement of the royal cauſe, but added 
much to the wealth of the officers, ſoldiers, and followers 
of the Britiſh army, and till more to the diſtreſſes of the 
inhabitants. The forces under the command of General 
Prevoſt ſpread themſelves over a conſiderable part of the 
richeſt ſettlements of the State, and where there were the 
feweſt white inhabitants in proportion to the number of 
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flaves. There was much to attract, and but little to reſiſt 
the invaders. Small parties viſited almoſt every houſe, 
and unoppoſed, took whatever they choſe ; they not only 
rifted the inhabitants of houſhold furniture, but of wear- 
ing apparel, money, rings, and other perſonal ornaments. 
Every 7 in their line of march, experienced the ef- 
fects of their rapacity. 

' Soon after the affair at Stono, the continental forces 
under the command of Gen. Lincoln retired to Sheldon, 
a healthy ſituation in the vicinity of Beaufort, Both ar- 
mies remained in their reſpective encampments, till the 
arrival of a French fleet on the coaſt rouſed the whole 
country to immediate aCtivity. 

Count D' Eſtaing having repaired and victualled his fleet 
at Boſton, ſailed for the Weſt Indies, and on the ſame day 
Commodore Hotham, with five men of war, a bomb veſſel 
and ſome frigates, ſet cut from New-York to convoy a 
number of tranſports with General Grant, and 5000 men; 
to the fame theatre of naval operations. 

The Britiſh took St. Lucia, and Count D'Eſtaing took 
St, Vincent's and Grenada. Soon after the reduction of 
the latter, the Count retired to Cape Francois. Having 
received inſtructions from the King his — to act in 
concert with the forces of the United States, and being 
ſtrongly ſolicited by General Lincoln, Preſident Lownds, 
Gov. Rutledge, and Mr. Plombard, Conſul of France in 
Charleftown, he failed for the American continent with 
expectation of rendering eſſential ſervice in operating 
againſt the common enemy. He arrived on the coaſt of 
. — with a fleet conſiſting of twenty ſail of the line, 
two of fifty guns, and eleven frigates. His appearance 
was ſo unexpected, that the Experiment man of war, of 

guns, commanded by Sir James Wallace, and three 
rigates, fell into his hands. c 

As ſoon as his arrival on the coaſt was known, General 
Lincoln with the army under his command, marched for 
the vicinity of Savannah, and orders were given for the 
militia of Georgia and South-Carolina to rendezvons near 
the fame place. The Britiſh were equally diligent in pre- 
paring for their defence ; great numbers were employed 

both 
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their lines. The American militia, fluſhed with the hope f 


ſpeedily expelling the Britiſh from their ſouthern poſſeſ- 
ſions, turned out with an alacrity which far ſurpaſſed 
their exertions in the preceding campaign. D'Eſtaing be- 
fore the arrival of — demanded the ſurrender of 
the town to the arms of France, Prevoſt in his anſwer 
declined ſurrendering on a general ſummons, and re- 
queſted that ſpecific terms ſhould be propoſed, to which 
he would give an anſwer. The Count replied that it was 
the part of the beſieged to propoſe terms. Prevoſt then 
aſked for a fuſpenſion of hoſtilities, for 24 hours, for 
preparing proper terms. This was inconſiderately grant- 
ed. Before the 24 hours clapfed, Lieut. Col. Maitland, 
with ſeveral hundred men who had been ſtationed at 
Beaufort, made their way good through many obſtacles, 
and joined the royal army in Savannah. The garriſon, 
encouraged by the arrival of fo reſpectable a force, de- 
termined on reſiſtance. The French and Americans, 
who formed a junction the evening after, were therefore 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſtorming or beſieging the gar- 
riſon. The reſolution of proceeding by ſiege being 
adopted, ſeveral days were conſumed in preparing for it, 
and in the mean time the works of the garriſon were 


hourly ſtrengthened by the labour of ſeveral hundred ne- Oct. 4, 


roes, directed by that able engineer Major Moncrief. 
The beſiegers opened with nine mortars, thirty-ſeven 
pieces of cannon from the land fide, and fifteen from 
the water. Soon after the commencement of the ean- 
nonade, Prevoſt ſolicited for leave to ſend the women and 
children out of town, but this was refuſed, The com- 
bined army ſuſpected that a deſire of ſecreting the plun- 
der, lately taken from the South-Carolinians, was cover- 
ed under the veil of humanity. It was alſo preſumed 
that a refuſal would expedite a ſurrender. On a report 
from the engineers that a conſiderable time would be ne- 
ceſſary to reduce the garriſon by regular approaches, it 
was determined to make an aſſault. This meaſure was 
forced on Count D'Eſtaing by his matine officers, who 
had remonſtrated againſt his continuing to riſk ſo valuable 
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a fleet on a dangerous coaſt, in the hurricane ſeaſon, and 
at ſo great a diſtance from the ſhore, that it might be 
ſurpriſed by a Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and fully 
manned, In a few days the lines of the beſiegers might 
have been carried into the works of the beſieged, but un- 
der theſe critical circumſtances, no farther delay could 
be admitted. To aſſault or raiſe the ſiege was the alter- 
native; prudence would have dictated the latter, but a 
ſenſe of honour determined the beſiegers to adopt the for- 
mer. Two feints were made with the country militia, 
and a real attack on Spring-Hill battery early in the morn- 
ing, with 3500 French troops, 600 continentals, and 
350 of the inhabitants of Charleſtown. Theſe boldl 

marched up to the lines, under the command of D'Eſ- 
taing and Lincoln, but a heavy and well-directed fire 
from the batteries, and a croſs fire from the gallics, 
threw the front of their columns into confuſion. 'T'wo 
ſtandards were nevertherleſs planted on the Britiſh re- 
doubts. A retreat of the aſſailants was ordered, after 


they had ſtood the enemies fire for 55 minutes. Count 


D'Eſtaing and Count Pulaſki were both wounded-; the 
former ſlightly, but the latter mortally. Six hundred 
and thirty-ſeven of the French, and upwards of 200 of 
the continentals and militia were killed or wounded. 
Gen. Prevoſt, Lieut. Col. Maitland, and Major Mon- 
crief deſervedly acquired great reputation by this ſucceſſ- 
ful defence. The force of the garriſon was between two 
and 3000, of which about 150 were militia. The da- 
mage ſuſtained by the beſieged was trifling, as they fired 
from behind works, and few of the aſſailants fired at all. 
Immediately after this unſucceſsful aſſault, the militia, 
almoſt univerſally, went to their homes. Count D'Eſtaing 
re- imbarked his troops and artillery, and left the conti- 
nent. : 
While the ſiege of Savannah was pending, a remark- 
able enterpriſe was effected by Col. John White of the 
Georgia line, Captain French had taken poſt with about 
100 men near the river Ogechee, ſome time before the 
ſiege began. There were alſo at the ſame place forty 
failors on board of five Britiſh veſſels, four of which 


Were 
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were armed. All theſe men together with the veſſels 1779. 
and 130 ſtand of arms, were ſurrendered to Colonel -- 


White, Captain Elholm, and four others, one of which 
was the Colonel's ſervant. On the preceding night this 
ſmall party kindled a number of fires in different places, 
and adopted the parade of a large encampment. By theſe 
and a variety of deceptive ſtratagems, Captain French was 
fully impreſſed with an opinion that nothing but an in- 
ſtant ſurrender, in conformity to a peremptory ſummons, 
could ſave his men from being cut to pieces by a ſuperior 


force, He therefore gave up without making any re- 
ſiſtance. 


This viſit of the fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
to the coaſt of America, though unſucceſsful as to its 
main object, was not without utility to the United States. 
It diſconcerted the meaſures already digeſted by the Bri- 
tiſh commanders, and cauſed a conſiderable waſte of time 
before they could determine on a new plan of opera- 


tions. It alſo occaſioned the evacuation of Rhode-Liland. 


But this was of no advantage to the United States ; for 
of all the blunders committed by the Britith in the courſe 


of the American war, none was greater than their ſtation- 


ing near 6000 men, for two years and eight months, on 
that iſland, where they were loſt to every purpoſe of co- 
operation, and where they could render very little more 
ſervice to the royal cauſe, than could have been obtained 
by a couple of frigates cruiſing in the vicinity. 

The ſiege being raiſed, the continental troops retreat- 
ed over the river Savannah. The viciſſitudes of an au- 
tumnal atmoſphere made a ſevere impreſſion on the irri- 
table fibres of men, exhauſted with fatigue and dejected 
by defeat. In proportion to the towering hopes with 
which the expedition was undertaken, was the depreſſion 
of ſpirits ſubſequent to its failure. The Georgia exiles, 
who had aſſembled from all quarters to repoſſeſs them- 
ſelves of their eſtates, were a ſecond time obliged to flee 
from their country and poſſeſſions. "The moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions reſpecting the Southern States took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the minds of the people, _ 
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Thus ended the fouthern campaign of 1779, without 
any thing deciſive on either ſide. After one year, in 
which the Britiſh had over-run the State of Georgia for 
1 50 miles from the ſea-coaſt, and had penetrated as far 
as the lines of Charleſtown, they were reduced to their 
original limits in Savannah. All their ſchemes of co- 
operation with the Tories had failed, and the ſpirits of 
that claſs of the inhabitants, by ſucceſſive diſappointments, 
were thoroughly broken, 

The campaign of 1779 is remarkable for the feeble 
exertions of the Americans, Accidental cauſes, which 
had previouſly excited their activity, had in a great mea- 
ſure ceaſed to have influence. An enthuſiaſm for liberty 
made them comparatively diſregard property, and brave 
all danger in the firſt years of the war. The ſucceſles of 
their arms near the beginning of 1777, and the hopes of 
capturing Burgoyne's army in the cloſe of it, together 
With the briſk circulation of a large quantity of paper 
money in good credit, made that year both active and 
deciſive. The flattering proſpects inſpired by the alliance 
with France in 1778 baniſhed all fears of the ſucceſs of 
the revolution, but the failure of every ſcheme of co-ope- 
ration produced a deſpondency of mind unfavourable to 
great exertions, Inſtead of driving the Britiſh out of the 
country, as the Americans vainly preſumed, the campaign 
of 1778 and 1779 terminated without any direct advan- 
tage from the x rench fleet ſent to their aid. Expecting 
too much from their allies, and then failing in theſe ex- 
peQations, they were leſs prepared to proſecute the war 
from their own reſources than they would have been had 
D'Eſtaing not touched on their coaſt. Their army was 
reduced in its numbers, and badly cloathed. In the firſt- 
years of the war the mercantile character was loſt in the 
military ſpirit of the times, but in the progreſs of it the 
inhabitants cooling in their enthuſiaſm, gradually return- 
ed to their former habits of lucrative buſineſs, This made 
diſtinction between the army and the citizens, and was un- 
friendly to military exertions. While ſeveral foreign 
events tended to the embarraſſment of Great Britain, and 


indirectly to the eſtabliſhment of independence, a variety 
of 
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of internal cauſes relaxed the exertions of the Americans, 
and for a time made it doubtful, whether they would ul- 
timately be independent citizens or conquered * 0 
Among theſe, the daily depreciation of their bills of cre- 
dit held a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence. This ſo matorially 
affected every department as to merit a particular diſcuſ- 
ſion, The ſubject, to prevent an interruption of the thread 
of the narrative, is treated of in a ſeparate Appendix. 


APPENDIX, No. II. 
Of Continental Paper Currency. 


N the modern mode of making war, money is not leſs 
eſſential, than valour in the field, or wiſdom in the 
cabinet. The deepeſt purſe decides the fate of contend- 
ing nations as often as the longeſt ſword, It early occur. 
red to the founders of the American empire, that the eſ- 
tabliſhed revenues of Great Britain muſt eventually over- 
balance the ſudden and impetuous ſallies of men con- 
tending for freedom, on the ſpur of the occaſion, and 
without the permanent means of defence ; but how to 
remedy the evil puzzled their wiſeſt politicians. Gold 
and ſilver, as far as was known, had not a phyſical exiſ- 
tence in the country in any quantity equal to the demands 
of war, nor could they be procured from abroad, as the 
channels of commerce had been previouſly ſhut, by the 
voluntary aſſociation of Congreſs to ſuſpend foreign trade. 
America having never been much taxed in any direct 
way, and being without eſtabliſhed governments, and 
eſpecially as ſhe was contending againſt what was lately 
lawful authority, could not immediately proceed to taxa- 
tion. Beſides, as the conteſt was on the ſubje& of taxa- 
tion, the laying on of taxes adequate to the exigencies 
of war, even though it had been praQticable, would have 
been impolitic. The only plauſible expedient in their 
power to adopt, was the emiſſion of bills of credit repre- 
ſenting ſpecie, under a public engagement to be ulti- 
mately ſunk by equal taxes, or exchanged for gold or 
ſilver. This practice had been familiar from the firſt 
ſettlement of the Colonies, and under proper reſtrictions 


had 
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had been found highly advantageous, Their reſolution 
to raiſe an army in June 1775, was therefore followed by 
another to emit bills of credit, to the amount of two 
millions of dollars. To that ſum on the 25th of the next 
month, it was reſolved to add another million. For 
their redemption they pledged the confederated Colonies, 
and directed each Colony to find ways and means to fink 
its proportion and quota, in four annua} payments, the 
firſt to be made on or before the laſt of November 1779. 
That time was fixed upon from an expectation, that pre- 
vious to its arrival, the conteſt would be brought to a 
concluſion. On the 29th of November 1775, an eſti- 
mate having been made by Congreſs of the public ex- 
pence salready incurred, or likely to be incurred, in car- 
rying on their defence till the 1oth of June 1776, it 
was reſolved to emit a farther ſum of three milhons of 
dollars, to be redeemed as the former by four annual 
payments, the firſt to be made on or before the laſt day 
of November 1783. It was at the fame time determined, 
that the quotas of bills to be redeemed by each Colony 
ſhould be in a relative proportion to their reſpective 


numbers of inhabitants. This eſtimate was calculated 


to defray expences to the toth of June, 1776, on the 
idea that an accommodation would take place before 
that time. Hitherto all arrangements, both for men and 
money, were temporary, and founded on the ſuppoſed 
probability of a reconciliation. Early in 1776, Con- 
greſs obtained information, that Great Britain had con- 
tracted for 16,000 foreign mercenaries, to be ſent over 
for the purpoſe of ſubduing America. This enforced 
the neceſſity of extending their plan of defence beyond 
the roth of the next June. They therefore on the 17th 
of February 1776, ordered four millions of dollars to 
be emitted, and on the gth of May and the 22d of July 
following, emitted ten millions more on the ſame ſecurity, 
Such was the animation of the times, that theſe ſeveral 
emiſſions, amounting in the aggregate to twenty millions 
of dollars, circulated for ſeveral months without any de- 
preciation, and commanded the reſources of the country 
for public ſervice, equally with the ſame ſum of gold or 

085 ſilver. 
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ſilver. The United States derived for a conſiderable 
time, as much benefit from this paper creation of their 
own, though without any eſtabliſhed funds for its ſup- 
port or redemption, as would have reſulted from a free 
gift of as many Mexican dollars. While the Miniſtry of 
England were puzzling themſelves for new taxes, and 
finds on which to raiſe their ſupplies, Congreſs raiſed 
theirs by reſolutions, directing paper of no intrinſic va- 
lue to be ſtruck off, in form of promiſſory notes. But 
there was a point both in time and quantity, beyond 
which this congreflional alchymy ceaſed to operate. 
That time was about 18 months Hom the date of their 
firſt emiſſion, and that quantity about 20 millions of 
dollars. 

Independence being declared in the ſecond year of the 
war, and the object for which arms were at 115 aſſumed 
being changed, it was obvious that more money muſt be 
procured, and equally ſo that if bills of credit were 
multiplied beyond a reaſonable ſum for circulation, they 
muſt neceſſarily depreciate. It was therefore on the 3d 
of October 1776 reſolved to borrow five millions of dol- 
lars, and in the month following a lottery was ſet on 
foot for obtaining a farther ſum on loan. The expences 
of the war were ſo great, that the money ariſing from 
both, though conſiderable, was far ſhort of a ſufficiency. 
The rulers of America thought it ſtill premature to urge 
taxation ; they therefore reiterated the expedient of far- 
ther emiſſions. The eaſe with which the means of procu- 
ring ſupplies were furniſhed by ſtriking off bills of credit, 
and the readineſs of the people to receive them, prompted 
| Congreſs to multiply them beyond the limits of prudence. 
A diminution of their value was the unavoidable con- 
ſequence. This at firſt was ſcarcely perceivable, but 
it daily increaſed. The zeal of the people nevertheleſs 
ſo far overbalanced the nice mercantile calculations of 
intereſt, that the campaigns of 1776 and 1777 were not 
affected by the depreciation of their paper currency. 
Congreſs foreſaw that this could not long be the caſe. 
It was therefore on the 22d of November 1777 recom- 


mended to the ſeveral States, to raiſe by taxes the "ow 
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of five millions of dollars, for the ſervice of the year 


1779» 
previouſly to this it had been reſolved to borrow 
larger ſums, and for the encouragement of lenders, it 


was agreed to pay the intereſt which thould accrue there- 


on by bills of exchange, payable in France, out of monies 
borrowed there for the uſe of the United States. This 
tax unfortunately failed in ſeveral of the States. From 
the impoſſibility of procuring a ſufficiency of money either 
from loans or taxes, the old expedient of farther emiſ- 
ſions was reiterated ; but the value decreaſed as the quan- 
tity increaſed, Congreſs anxious to put a ſtop to the in- 
creaſe of their bills of credit, and to provide a fund for 
reducing what were iſſued, called upon the States on the 
Iſt of January 1779, to pay into the continental trea- 
fury their reſpective quotas of fiſteen millions of dollars 
for the ſervice of that year, and of ſix millions annually 
from and after the year 1779, as a fund for reducing 
their early emiſſions and loans. Such had been the miſ- 
taken ideas which originally prevailed of the duration of 
the conteſt, that though the war was raging, and the de- 
mands for money unabated, yet the period was arrived 
which had been originally fixed upon for the redemption 

of the firſt emiſſions of 1 
In addition to theſe 15 millions called for on the iſt 
of January 1779, the States were an the 21ſt of May 
following called upon to furniſh, for public ſervice within 
the current year, their reſpective quotas of 45 millions 
of dollars. Congreſs wiſhed to arreſt the growing depre- 
ciation, and therefore called for taxes in large ſums, pro- 
portioned to the demands of the public, and alfo to the 
diminiſhed value of their bills. Theſe requiſitions, though 
nominally large, were by no means ſufficient. From the 
fluctuating ſtate of the money, it was impoſſible to make 
any certain calculations, for it was not two days of the 
ſame value. A ſum which, when demanded, would have 
purchaſed a ſufficiency of the eommodities wanted for 
the public ſervice, was very inadequate when the collcc- 
tion was made, and the money lodged in the treaſury. 
The depreciation began at different periods in different 
States; 
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States ; but became general about the middle of the year 
1777, and progreſlively increaſed for three or four years, 
Towards the end of 1777, the depreciation was about 
two or three for one; in 1778 it advanced from two or 
three for one to five or fix for one; in 1779, from five or 
ſix for one to 27 or 28 for one; in 1780, from 27 or 28 
for one to 50 or 60 for one, in the firſt four or five 
months. Its circulation was afterwards partial, but where 
it paſſed it ſoon depreciated to 150 for one. In ſome 
few parts it continued in circulation 'for the firſt four or 
five months gf 1781, but in this latter period many 
would not take it at any rate, and they who did, received 
it at a depreciation of feveral hundreds for one. 

As there was a general clamor on account of the floods 
of money, which at ſucceſſive periods had deluged the 
States, it was reſolved in October 1779 that no farther ſum 
ſhould he iſſued on any account whatever than what, when 
added to the preſent ſum in circulation, would in the whole 
be equal to 200 millions of dollars. It was at the fame 
time reſolved, that Congreſs ſhould emit only fuch a part 
of the ſym wanting to make up 200 millions, as fhould 
be abſolutely neceſſary for the public exigencies, before 
adequate ſupplies could be otherwiſe obtained, relying for 
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ſuch fupplies on the exertions of the ſeveral States. This Sept. 13, 
was forcibly repreſented in a circular letter from Con- 1779. 


greſs to their conſtituents, and the States were earneſtly 
entreated to prevent that deluge of evils which would flow 
from their neglecting to furniſh adequate ſupplies for the 
wants of the confederacy. "The ſame circular letter ſtated 
the practicability of redeeming all the bills of Congreſs 
at par with gold and ſilver, and rejected with indignation 
the ſuppoſition that the States would ever tarniſh their 
credit by violating public faith. "Theſe ſtrong declarations 
in favour of the paper currency deceived many to repoſe 
confidence in it to their ruin. Subſequent events com- 
pelled Congreſs to adopt the very meaſure in 1780, which 


in the preceding year they had ſincerely reprobated. 
From the non- compliance of the States, Congreſs was 

obliged in a ſhort time after the date of their circular 

letter to iſſue ſuch a farther quantity, as, when added to 
Vor. II. K previous 
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revious emiſſions, made the ſum of 200 millions of dol- 
ars. Beſides this immenſe ſum, the paper emiſſions of 
the different States amounted to many millions; which 
mixed with the continental money, and added to its 
depreciation. What was of little value before, now be- 
came of leſs. 'The whole was ſoon expended, and yet 
from its increaſed depreciation the immediate wants of 
the army were not ſupplied. The ſource which for five 
years had enabled Congreſs to keep an army in the held 
being exhauſted, General Waſhington was reduced for 
ſome time to the alternative of diſbanding his troops, or 
of ſupplying them by a military force. He preferred the 
latter, and the inhabitants of New-York and New-Jerley, 
though they felt the injury, ſaw the neceſlity, and pa- 
tiently ſubmitted. 

The States were next called upon to furniſh in lieu of 
money determinate quantities of beef, pork, flour, and 
other articles, for the uſe of the army. This was called 
a requiſition for ſpecific ſupplies, or a tax in kind, and 
was found on experiment to be ſo difficult of execution, 
ſo inconvenient, partial, and expenſive, that it was ſpee- 
dily abandoned. About this time, Congreſs reſolved upon 
another expedient. This was to iſſue a new ſpecies of 

aper money, under the guarantee of the ſeveral States, 
he old money was to be called in by taxes, and as ſoon 
as brought in to be burnt, and in lieu thereof, one dol- 
lar of the new was to be emitted for every twenty of the 
old, ſo that when the whole 200 millions were drawn 
in and cancelled, only ten millions of the new ſhould be 
iſſued in their place, four tenths of which were to be ſub- 
jet to the order of Congreſs, and the remaining fix 
tenths to the order of the ſeveral States. Theſe new 
bills were to be redeemable in ſpecie within fix years, and 
to bear an intereſt at the rate of five per cent. to be paid 
alſo in ſpecie, at the redemption of the bills, or at the 
election of the owner annually in bills of exchange on 
the American commiſſioners in Europe, at four ſhillings 

and ſix pence for each dollar. 
From the execution of theſe reſolutions it was expect- 
ed that the old money would be cancelled—that the 
| ; currency 
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currency would be reduced to a fixed ſtandard—that the 
States would be ſupplied with the means of purchaſin 
the ſpecific ſupplies required of them, and that Congres 
would be furnithed with efficient money to provide for 
the exigencies of the war. That theſe good effects would 
have followed, even though the reſolutions of Congreſs 
had been carried into execution, is very queſtionable, 
but from the partial compliances of the 2 the expe- 
riment was never fairly made, and the new paper anſwer- 
ed very little purpoſe. It was hoped by varying the 
ground of credit, that Congreſs would gain a repetition 
of the advantages which reſulted from their firſt paper 
expedient, but theſe hopes were of ſhort duration. By 
this time much of the popular enthuſiaſm had ſpent it- 
ſelf, and confidence in public engagements was nearly ex- 
pired. The event proved, that credit is of too delicate 
a nature to be ſported with, and can only be maintained 
by honeſty and punCQtuality. The ſeveral expedients pro- 
poſed by Congreſs for raiſing ſupplies having failed, a 
criſis followed very intereſting to the ſucceſs of the revo- 
lution. The particulars of this ſhall be related among 
the public events of the year 1781, in which it took 
place. Some obſervations on that primary inſtrument of 
American Independence, the old continental bills of cre- 
dit, ſhall for the preſent cloſe this ſubject. 

It would have been impoſſible to have carried on the 
war without ſomething in the form of money. There 
was ſpirit enough in America to — to the field of bat- 
tle as many of her ſons, as would have out- numbered 
the armies of Britain, and to have riſqued their fate on 
a general engagement ; but this was the very thing they 
ought to avoid. Their principal hope lay in evacuating, 
retreating, and protracting, to its utmoſt length, a war of 
poſts. The continued exertions — for this ſpe- 
cies of defence, could not be expected from the impe- 
tuous ſallies of militia, A regular permanent . 
came neceſſary. Though the enthuſiaſm of the times 
might have diſpenſed with preſent pay, yet without at 
leaſt as much money as would ſupport them in the field, 


the moſt patriotic army muſt have diſperſed. 
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The impoſſibility of the Americans procuring gold and 
ſilver even for that purpoſe, doubtleſs weighed with the 
Britiſh as an encouragement, to bring the controverſy 
to the deciſion of the ſword. What they knew could not 
be done by ordinary means, was accompliſhed by thoſe 
which were extraordinary. Paper of no intrinſic value 
was made to anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and ſilver, 
and to ſupport the expences of five campaigns. This was 
in ſome degree owing to a previous confidence, which 
had been begotten by honeſty and fidelity, in diſcharging 
the engagements of government. From New. York to 
Georgia there never had been in matters relating to 
money, an inſtance of a breach of public faith. In the 
ſcarcity of gold and ſilver, many emergencies had impoſed 
a neceſlity of emitting bills of credit. Theſe had been 
uniformly and honeſtly redeemed. The bills of Congreſs 
being thrown into circulation on this favourable foun- 
dation of public confidence, were readily received. The 
enthuſiaſm of the people contributed to the ſame effect. 
That the endangered liberties of America ought to be 
defended, and that the credit of their paper was eſſentially 
neceſſary to a proper defence, were the opinions engraven 
on the hearts of a great majority of the citizens. It was 
therefore a point of honour, and conſidered as a part of 
duty, to take the bills freely at their full value, 0 
gain was then ſo little regarded, that the Whig citizens 
were willing to run all the hazards incidental to bills of 
credit, rather than injure the cauſe of their country by 
undervaluing its money. Every thing human has its li- 
mits. While the credit of the money was well ſupported 
by public confidence and patriotiſm, its value diminiſhed 
from the increaſe of its quantity. Repeated emiſſions be- 
gat that natural depreciation, which reſults from an ex- 


ceſs of quantity, This was helped on by various cauſes, 
which affected the credit of the money. The enemy 


* 


wy ingeniouſly counterfeited their bills, and induſtri- 
ouſly circulated their forgeries through the United States. 
Congreſs allowed to their public agents a commiſſion on 
the amount of their purchaſes. Inſtead of exerting 
themſelves to purchaſe at a low price, they had there- 


fore 
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fore an intereſt in giving a high price for every thing. 
So itrong was the force of prejudice, that the Britiſh 
mode of ſupplying armies by contract, could not for a 
long time obtain the, approbation of Congreſs. While 
theſ: cauſes operated, confidence in the public was aba- 
ting, and at the ſame time, that fervour of patriotiſm which 
diſregarded intereſt was daily declining. To prevent or 
retard the - depreciation of their paper money, Congreſs 
attempted to prop its credit by means which wrecked pri- 
vate property, and injured the morals of the people, with- 
out anſwering the end propoſed. They recommended 
to the States to paſs laws for regulating the prices of 
labour, manufacture, and all, ſorts of commodities, an 

for confiſcating and ſelling the eſtates of Tories, and for 
invelting the money, ariſing from the ſales thereof in 
loan- office certificates. As many of thoſe who were 
diſaffected to the revolution, abſolutely. refuſed to take 
the bills of Congreſs even in the firſt ſtage of the war, 
when the real and nominal value was the ſame, with the 
view of counteracting their machinations, Congreſs early 
recommended to the States to paſs laws for making the 
paper money a legal tender, at their nominal value, in the 
diſcharge of bona fide debts, though contracted to be 
paid in gold or ſilver. With the ſame views, they farther 
recommended that laws ſhould be paſſed by each of the 
States, ordaining that “ whoſoever ſhould aſk or receive 
more, in their bills of credit for gold or ſilver, or any ſpe- 
cies of money whatſoever, than the nominal ſum, thereof 
in Spaniſh dollars, or more ip the ſaid bills for any com- 
modities whatſoever, than the ſame would be purchaſed 
from the ſame perſon in gold and ſilver, or offer to ſell 
any commodities for gold or ſilver, and refuſe to ſell the 
ſame for the ſaid bills, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the 
liberties of the United States, and forfeit the property ſo 
ſold or offered for ſale. The laws which were paſſed by 
the States, for regulating the prices of labour and com- 
modities, were found on experiment to be viſionary and 
impracticable. They only operated on the patriotic few, 
who were diſpoſed to facrifice every thing in the cauſe of. 
their country, and who implicitly obeyed every mandate 
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of their rulers. Others diſregarded them, and either 
refuſed to part with their commodities, or demanded and 
obtained their own prices, 

Theſe laws in the firſt inſtance made an artificial ſcar- 
city, and had they not been repealed, would ſoon have 
made a real one, for men never exert themſelves unleſs 
they have the fruit of their exertions ſecured to them, and 
at their own diſpoſal. 

The confiſcation and ſale of the property of Tories for 
the moſt part brought but very little into the public trea- 
ſury. The ſales were generally made for credit, and by 
the progreſſive depreciation, what was dear at the time 
of the purchaſe, was very cheap at the time of payment. 
The moſt extenſive miſchief reſulted in the progreſs, and 
towards the cloſe of the war, from the operation of the laws 
which made the paper bills a tender, in the diſcharge of 
debts contracted payable in gold and ſilver. When this 
meaſure was firſt adopted, little or no injuſtice reſulted 
from it, for at that time the paper bills were equal, or 
nearly equal to gold and ſilver of the ſame nominal ſum. 
In the progreſs of the war, when depreciation took place, 
the caſe was materially altered. Laws which were ori- 
ginally innocent, became eventually the occaſion of much 
injuſtice, 3 

The aged who had retired from the ſcenes of active buſi- 
neſs, to enjoy the fruits of their induſtry, found their ſub- 
ſtance melting away to a mere pittance, inſufficient for their 
ſupport. The widow who lived comfortably on the be- 
queſts of a deceaſed huſband, experienced a fruſtration of all 
his well-meant tenderneſs. The laws of the country inter- 
poſed, and compelled her to receive a ſhilling where a pound 
was her due. The blooming virgin who had grown up with 
an unqueſtionable title to a liberal patrimony, was legally 
ſtripped of every thing but her perſonal charms and vir- 
tues. The hapleſs orphan, inſtead of receiving from the 
hands of an executor, a competency to ſet out in buſineſs, 
was obliged to give a final diſcharge on the payment of 
6d. in the pound, In many inſtances, the earnings of a 
long life of care and diligence were, in the ſpace of a few 
years, reduced to a trifling ſum. A few perſons eſcaped 
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theſe affecting calamities, by ſecretly transferring their 
bonds, or by flying from the preſence or neighbourhood 
of their debtors. The evils which reſulted from the le- 
gal tender of theſe paper bills. were foreign from the in- 
tentions of Congreſs: and of the State legiſlatures, It 
is but juſtice to add farther, that a great proportion of 
them flowed from ignorance. Till the year 1780, when 
the bills fell to forty for one, it was deſigned by moſt of the 
rulers of America, and believed by a great majority of the 
people, that the whole ſum in circulation would be appre- 
ciated by a reduction of its quantity, ſo as finally to be 
equal to gold or ſilver. In every department of govern- 
ment the Americans erred from ignorance, but in none ſo 
much as in that which related to money, 
Such were the evils which reſulted from paper mo- 
ney. On the other hand, it was the occaſion of good 
to many; it was at all times the poor man's friend ; 
while it was current, all kinds of labour very readily 
found their reward, In the firſt years of the war, 
none were idle from want of employment, and none were 
employed without having it in their power to obtain rea- 
dy payment for their ſervices. To that claſs of people, 
whoſe daily labour was their ſupport, the depreciation was 
no diſadvantage ; expending their money as faſt as the 
received it, they always got its full value. The — 
was the caſe with the rich, or thoſe who were diſpoſed 
to hoarding. No Agrarian law ever had a more extenſive 
operation, than continental money, That for which the 
Gracchi loſt their lives in Rome, was peaceably effected 
by the United States, by the legal tender of theſe depre- 
ciating bills. The poor became rich, and the rich be- 
came poor. Money lenders, and they whoſe circum- 
ſtances enabled them to give credit, were eſſentially in- 
jured. All that the money loſt in its value was ſo much 
taken from their capital, but the active and induſtrious 
indemnified themſelves by conforming the price of their 
ſervices to the preſent ſtate of the depreciation. 'The 
experience of this time inculcated on youth two ſalutary 
leſſons, the impolicy of depending on paternal acquiſitions, 
and the neceſſity of their own exertions. They who 
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were in debt, and poſleſfed. property of any kind, could 
eaſily make the latter extinguiſh. the former. Every 
thing that was uſeful when brought to market, readily- 
found a purchaſer. A hog or two would. pay for a ſlave; 
a few cattle for a comfortable houſe ; and a good horſe for 
an improved, plantation, A ſmall part of the productions 
of a farm would diſcharge the long outſtanding accounts 
due from its owner, The dreams of the golden age were 
realiſed. ta the poor man and the debtor, but unfortunately. 
what theſe gained, was juſt ſo much taken from others. 

The evils of depreciation did not terminate with the war; 
they extend to the preſent hour. That the helpleſs part of 
the community were legiſlatively deprived of their pro- 
perty, was among the leſſer evils which reſulted from the 
legal tender of the depreciated bills of credit. The ini- 
quity of, the laws eſtranged the minds of many of the citi- 
zens from the habits-and love of juſtice. 

The nature of, obligations: was ſo far changed, that he 
was reckoned the honeſt man, who from principle delayed 
to pay his debts, The mounds which government had 
erected to ſecure the obſervance of honeſty in the commer- 
cial intercourſe. of man with man, were broken down. 
Truth, honour, and juſtice were ſwept away by the over- 
flowing deluge of legal iniquity, nor have they yet aſſumed 
their ancient and accuſtomed ſeats. Time and induſtry 
have already, in a great degree, repaired the loſſes of pro- 
perty, which the citizens ſuſtained during the war, but 
both have hitherto failed in effacing the tatnt which was 
then communicated to their principles, nor can its total 
ablution be expected till a new generation ariſes, unprac- 
tiſed in the iniquities of their fathers. 


C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Indians. and Expeditions into the Indian Country, 


HEN the Engliſh Colonies were firſt planted in 
A North America, the country was inhabited by 
numerous tribes. of Indians, who principally ſupported 


them- 
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themſelves by the ſpontaneous productions of nature. 
The arts and arms of Europeans ſoon gave them an aſ- 
cendency over ſuch untutored ſavages. Had the latter 
underſtood-their intereſt, and been guided by a ſpirit of 
union, they would ſoon have expelled: the invaders, and 
in that caſe they might now be flouriſning in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ancient territories and independence. By de- 
grees the old inhabitants were circumſcribed within nar- 
rower limits, and by ſome ſtrange fatality, their numbers 
have been conſtantly leſſening. The names of ſeveral na- 
tions who in the laſt century boaſted of ſeveral thouſands, 
are now known only to thoſe who are fond of curious 
reſearches. Many are totally extinct, and others can ſhew 
no more than a few ſtraggling individuals, the remnants 
of their fallen greatneſs. That ſo many tribes ſhould, in 
ſo ſhort a time, loſe both their country and their national 
exiſtence, is an event ſcarcely to be paralleled in the hiſtory 
of the world. Spirituous liquors, the ſmall pox, and 
an abridgment of territory, to a people whoſe mode of 
life needed an extenſive range, - evils which chiefly reſult- 
ed from the neighbourhood of Europeans, were among 
the principal cauſes of their deſtruction. The reflec» 
tions Which may be excited by reviewing the havoc made 
among the native proprietors of this new world, is in 


ſome degree alleviated by its counterpart. While one 


ſet of inhabitants was inſenſibly dwindling: away, another 
improving in the arts of civil and ſocial life, was growing 


in numbers, and gradually filling up their places; as the 


emigrants from Europe, and their dependents, extended 


their poſſeſſions on the ſea coaſt, the Aborigines retired- 


from it. By this gradual advance of the one, and reti- 
ring of the other, the former always preſented an exten- 
ſive frontier to the incurſions of the latter. The Eu- 
ropean emigrants from an avidity for land, the poſſeſſion 
of which is the ultimate object of human avarice, were 
prone to encroach on the territories of the Indians, while 
the Indians, from obvious principles of human nature, 
beheld with concern the deſcendants of the ancient 
proprietors circumſcribed in their territory by the de- 
ſcendants of thoſe ſtrangers whom their fathers had 2 
mitte 
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mitted to reſide among them. From theſe cauſes, and 
eſpecially from the licentious conduct of diſorderly indi- 
viduals of both Indians and white people, there were fre- 
uent interruptions of the peace in their contiguous ſet- 
tlements. In the war between France and England, which 
commenced in 1755, both parties paid aſſiduous atten- 
tion to the Aborigines. The former ſucceeded in ſecu- 
ring the greateſt number of adherents, but the ſuperior 
ſucceſs of the latter in the progreſs, and at the termina- 
tion of the war, turned the current of Indian affections 
and intereſt in their favour. When the diſpute between 
Great Britain and her Colonies began to grow ſerious, the 
friendſhip of the Indians became a matter of conſequence 
to both parties. Stretching for fifteen hundred miles 
along the whole north-weſtern frontier of the Colonies, 
they were to them deſirable friends and formidable ene- 
mies. As terror was one of the engines by which Great 
Britain intended to inforce the ſubmiſſion of the Colo- 
nies, nothing could be more conducive to the excitement 
of this paſſion, than the co-operation of Indians. Poli- 
cy, not cruelty, led to the adoption of this expedient; but 
it was of that over-refined ſpecies which counteracts 
itſelf. In the competition for the friendſhip of the In- 
dians, the Britiſh had advantages far ſuperior to any 
which were poſſeſſed by the Coloniſts. The expulſion 
of the French from Canada, an event which had only 
taken place about thirteen years before, was {till freſh in 
the memory of many of the ſavages, and had inſpired 
them with high ideas of the martial ſuperiority of Britiſh 
troops. The firſt ſteps taken by the Congreſs to oppoſe 
Great Britain, put it out of their power to gratify the 
Indians. Such was the effect of the non-importation 
agreement of 1774. While Great Britain had acceſs to 
the principal Indian tribes through Canada on the north, 
and the two Floridas on the ſouth, and was abundantly 
able to ſupply their many wants, the Coloniſts had debar- 
red themſelves from importing the articles which were 
neceſſary for the Indian trade. 
It was unfortunate for the Colonies, that ſince the 
peace of Paris, 1763, the tranſactions with the — 
ha 
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had been poſe carried on by ſuperintendants appointed 
and paid by the King of Great Britain. Theſe being 
under obligations to the Crown, and expectants of farther 
favours from it, generally uſed their influence with the 
Indians in behalf of the Mother Country, and againſt the 
Colonies, They inſinuated into the minds of the unin- 
formed ſavages, that the King was their natural protec- 
tor againſt the incroaching Coloniſts, and that if the latter 
ſucceeded in their oppoſition to Great Britain, they would 
probably next aim at the extirpation of their coloured 
neighbours. By ſuch repreſentations, ſeconded with a 
profuſion of preſents, the attachment of the Indians was 
pre-engaged in ſupport of the Britiſh intereſt. 

The Americans were not unmindful of the ſavages on 
their frontier ; they appointed commiſſioners to explain 
to them the grounds of the diſpute, and to cultivate their 
friendſhip by treaties and preſents. They endeavoured to 
zerſuade the Indians that the quarrel was by no means re- 

tive to them, and that therefore they ſhould take part 
with neither ſide. | 
For the greater convenience of managing the inter- 
courſe between the Colonies and the Indians, the latter 
were divided into three departments, the northern, ſouth- 


ern, and middle, and commiſſioners were appointed for Jan. 26, | 
each. Congreſs alſo reſolved to import and diſtribute 1776. 


among them a ſuitable aſſortment of goods, to the 
amount of 40, oool. ſterling, on account of the United 
States ; but this was not executed. All the exertions of 
Congreſs were inſufficient for the ſecurity of their weſ- 
tern frontiers, In almoſt every period of the war, a 
great majority of the Indians took part with Great Bri- 
tain againſt the Americans. South-Carolina was among 
the firſt of the States which experienced the effects of 
Britiſh influence over the Indians. The Cherokees and 
Creeks inhabit lands, not far diſtant from the weſtern ſet- 
tlements of Carolina and Georgia. The intercourſe with 
theſe tribes had for ſeveral years prior to the American 
war, been excluſively committed to John Stuart, an of- 
ficer of the Crown, and devoted to the royal intereſt. His 


influence, which was great, was wholly exerted in 1 
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of Great Britain. A plan was ſettled by him, in concert 
with the King's governors, and other royal ſervants, to 
land a royal armed force in Florida, and to proceed with 
it to the weſtern frontier of the ſouthern States, an 
there, in i with the Tories and Indians, to fal 
on the friends of Congreſs, at the ſame time that a fleet 
and army ſhould invade them on the ſea coaſt. The whole 
ſcheme was providentially diſcovered” by the capture of 
Moſes Kirkland, one of the principal agents to be employ- 
ed in its execution, while he was on his way to Gen. Gage 
with diſpatches, detailing the particulars, and ſoliciting 
for the requiſite aid to accompliſh it. The poſſeſſion of 
Kirkland, arid of his papers, enabled the Americans to 
take ſuch ſteps as in a great degree fruſtrated the views of 
the royal ſervants, yet ſo much was carried into effect, 
that the Cherokees began their maſſacres at the very. time 
the Britiſh fleet attacked the fort on Sullivan's Iſland. 
The undiſturbed tranquillity which took place in South- 
Carolina, and the adjacent States, after the Britiſh had 
failed in their deſigns againſt them in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer of 1776; gave an opportunity for carrying war into 
the Indian country. This was done, not fo much to pu- 
niſh what was paſt, as to prevent all future co-operation 
between the Indians and Britiſh in that quarter. 2 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, each ſent about the ſame time a conliderable force 
over the Allegany mountains, which traverſed the In- 
dian ſettlements, burned their towns, and deſtroyed their 
fields of corn. Above 500 of the Cherokees were obliged, 
from the want of proviſions, to take refuge in Weſt- 
Florida, and were there fed at the expence of the Britiſh 
government, Theſe unfortunate milled people ſued for 
peace in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms, and ſoon after aſſented 
to a treaty, by which they ceded a conſiderable part of 
their land to South-Carolina. The deciſion with which 
this expedition was conducted, intimidated the Cherokees 
for ſome years from farther hoſtilities. Very different 
was the caſe of thoſe Indians who were in the vicinity of 
the Britiſh poſts, and contiguous to the frontier of the 
northern and middle States. The preſents which they 
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continually received from England, the induſtry of the 
Britiſh agents, and the influence of a great number of 
American refugees who had taken ſhelter among them, 
operating on their native paſſion for rapine, excited them 
to frequent hoſtile excurſions, Col. John Butler, a Con- 
necticut Tory, and one Brandt, a half Indian by blood, 
were the principal leaders of the ſavages in theſe expe- 
ditions. Ehe vaſt extent of frontier, and remote ſitu- 
ation of the ſettlements, together with the exact know- 
ledge which the refugees poſſeſſed of the country, made 


it practicable for even ſmall marauding parties to do ex- 
tenſive miſchief. 


A ſtorm of Indian and Tory vengeance burſt with par- 1778. 
ticular violence on Wyoming, a new and flouriſhing ſet- July 1. 


tlement on the eaſtern branch of Suſquehannah. Unfor- 
tunately for the ſecurity of the inhabitants, the ſoil was 
claimed both by Connecticut and Pennſylvania, From 
the colliſion of contradiQtory claims, founded on royal 
charters, the laws of neither were ſteadily enforced. 
In this remote ſettlement, where government was feeble, 
the Tories were under leſs controul, and could eaſily aſ- 
ſemble undiſcovered. Nevertheleſs at one time 27 of them 
were taken, and ſent to Hartford in Connecticut, but 
they were afterwards releaſed. Theſe and others of the 
ſame deſcription, inſtigated by revenge againſt the Ame- 
ricans, from whom ſome of them had ſuffered baniſh- 
ment and loſs of property, made a common cauſe with 
the Indians, and attacked the Wyoming ſettlement with 
their combined forces, eſtimated at 1100 men, goo 
of which were Indians. The whole was commanded 
by Colonel John Butler. One of the forts, which had 
been conſtructed for the ſecurity of the inhabitants, be- 
ing very weak, ſurrendered to this party ; but ſome of 


the garriſon had previouſly retired to the principal fort July 2. 


at Kingſton,” called Forty-Fort. Colonel John Butler 
next demanded the ſurrender of that. Colonel Zebu- 
lon Butler, a continental officer who commanded there, 
ſent a meſſage to him, propoling a conference at a bridge 
without the fort. This being agreed to, Col. Zcbelon 


Butler, Denniſon, and ſome other officers, repaired to the July 3. 


place 
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1778. place appointed, and they were followed by the whole 
—— garriſon, a few invalids excepted. None of the ene- 


OR. 1. 


my appeared. The Wyoming people advanced, and ſup- 

ſed that the enemy were retiring. They continued to 
march on till they were about three miles from the fort ; 
they then faw a few of the enemy, with whom they ex- 
changed ſome ſhot, but they preſently found themſelves 
ambuſcaded and attacked by the whole body of Indians 
and Tories. They fought gallantly, till they found that 
their retreat to the fort was cut off: univerſal confu- 
ſion then enſued. Of 417 who had marched out of the 
fort, about 350 were inſtantly ſlain; no quarters were 
given. Colonel John Butler again demanded the ſur- 
render of Forty-Fort, This was agreed to under arti- 
cles of capitulation, by which the effects of the people 
therein were to be ſecured to them. The garriſon con- 
fiſted of 30 men and 200 women. Theſe were permit- 
ted to croſs the Suſquehannah, and retreat through the 
woods to Northampton county. The moſt of the other 
ſcattered ſettlers had previouſly retired, ſome through the 
woods to Northampton county, others down the river to 
Northumberland county. In this retreat, ſome women 
were delivered of children in the woods, and many ſuf- 
fered from want of proviſions. Several of the ſettlers 
at Wyoming had erected good houſes and barns, and 
made very conliderable improvements. Theſe and all 
the other houſes in the vicinity, except about half a 
dozen, were deſtroyed. Their horſes, cattle, ſheep, and 
hogs, were for the moſt part killed or driven away by the 
enemy. | 3 

The diſtreſſes of this ſettlement were uncommonly 

great: a large proportion of the male inhabitants were, 
in one day, ſlaughtered. In a ſingle engagement, near 
200 women were made widows, and a much greater num- 
ber of children were left fatherleſs. 

Soon after the deſtruction of the Wyoming ſettlement, 
an expedition was carried on againſt the Indians by Col. 
Butler of the Pennſylvania troops. He and his party, hav- 
ing gained the head of the Delaware, marched down the 
river for two days, and then ſtruck acroſs the county to 

the 
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the Suſquehannah. They totally burnt or deſtroyed the 
Indian villages, both in that quarter and the other ſet- 
tlements, but the inhabitants eſcaped. The deſtruction 
was extended for ſeveral miles on both ſides of the Suſ- 
quehannah. The difficulties which Col. Butler's men 
encountered in this expedition, could not be undergone 
but by men who poſleſled a large ſhare of hardineſs, both 
of body and mind. They were obliged to carry their 
proviſions on their backs, and thus loaded, frequently to 
wade through creeks and rivers. After the toil of a 
hard march, they were obliged to endure chilly nights and 
heavy rains, without even the means of keeping their 
arms dry. They completed their buſineſs in ſixteen days. 
About ſour — * after Col. Butler's return, ſome hun- 
dreds of Indians, a large body of Tories, and about 50 
regulars entered Cherry- Valley, within the State of New- 
York. They made an unſucceſsful attempt on Fort Al- 
den, but they killed and ſcalped thirty-two of the inhabi- 
tants, moſtly women and children, and alſo Col. Aldeu 
and ten ſoldiers. 

An expedition which was to have taken place under 
Henry Hamilton, Lt. Gov. of Detroit, fortunately for the 
Virginian back ſettlers, againſt whom it was principally di- 
rected, proved abortive, in conſequence of the ſpirited con- 
duct of Col. Clarke. The object of the expedition was 
extenſive and many Indians were engaged in it. Hamilton 
took poſt at St. Vincent's in the winter, to have all things 
in readineſs for invading the American ſettlements as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon of the year would permit. Clarke on hearing 
that Hamilton had weakened himſelf by ſending away a 
conſiderable part of his Indians againſt the frontier ſettlers, 
formed the reſolution of attacking him, as the beſt expe- 
dient for preventing the miſchiefs which were deſigned 
againſt his country. After ſurmounting many difficulties 
he arrived with 130 men unexpectedly at St. Vincent's. 

The town immediately ſubmitted to the Americans, and 
aſſiſted them in taking the fort. The next day Hamilton, 
with the garriſon, agreed to ſurrender priſoners of war on 
articles of capitulation, Clarke on hearing that a convoy 
of Britiſh goods and proviſions was on its way from De- 
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troit, detached a party of ſixty men which met them, and 
made prize of the whole. By this well-condudted and 
fpirited attack on Hamilton, his intended expedition was 
nipped in the bud. Col. Clarke tranſmitted to the Coun- 
cil of Virginia letters and papers, relating to Lt. Gov. 
Hamilton, Philip De Jean, juſtice of peace for Detroit, 
and William Lamothe, Captain of volunteers, whom he 
had made priſoners. The board reported that Hamilton 
had incited the Indians to perpetrate their accuſtomed 
eruelties on the defenceleſs inhabitants of the United 
States—had at the time of his captivity ſent conſiderable 
detachments of Indians againſt the frontiers—had ap- 
pointed a great council of them, to meet him and concert 
the operations of the enſuing campaign---had given ſtand- 
ing rewards for ſcalps, and had treated American priſoners 
with cruelty. They alſo reported, that it appeared that 
De Jean was the willing and cordial inſtrument of Hamil- 
ton, and that Lamothe was captain of the volunteer ſcalp- 
ing parties of Indians and Tories, who went out from 
time to time, under general orders to ſpare neither men, 
women, nar children. They therefore conſidering them 
as fit objects, on which to begin the work of retaliation--+ 
adviſed the Governor to put them in irons—confine them 
in the dungeon of the public jail—debar them the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper, and exclude them from all converſe, 
except with their keeper. 

Col. Gooſe Van Schaick, with 55 men, marched from 
Fort Schuyler to the Onandago ſettlements, and burned the 
whole, conſiſting of about 50 houſes, together with a large 
quantity of proviſions; horfes and ſtock of every kind 
were killed: the arms and ammunition of the Indians were 
either deſtroyed or brought off, and their ſettlements were 
laid waſte : twelve Indians were killed and 34 made pri- 
ſoners. This expedition was performed in leſs than fix 
days, and without the loſs of a fingle man. 

In this manner the ſavage part of the war was carried 
on in America. Waſte, and ſometimes eruelty, were in- 
flicted and retorted, with infinite variety of ſcenes of 
horror and diſguſt. The ſelfiſh paſſions of human na- 
ture, unreſtrained by ſocial ties, broke over all bounds of 
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decency or humanity. The American refugees; who had 1779. 
fled to the weſtern wilderneſs, indulged their paſſion for 


rapine by aſſuming the colour and dreſs of Indians. At 
other times they acted as guides, and conducted theſe mer- 
Cileſs ravagers into ſuch ſettlements as afforded the moſt va- 
luable booty and the faireſt proſpe& of eſcape. The ſa- 
Vages, encouraged by Britiſh preſents and agents, and led on 
by American refugees well acquainted with the country, 
and who cloaked the moſt confummate villany under the 
ſpecious name of loyalty, extended their depredations and 
murders far and near. | | 

A particular detail of the devaſtation of property, of the 
diſtreſs of great numbers who eſcaped only by fleeing to 
the woods, where they ſubſiſted without covering on the 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth, and of the barba- 
rous murders which were.committed on perſons of every 
age and ſex, would be ſufficient to freeze every breaſt 
with horror. 

In ſundry expeditions which had been carried on 
againſt the Indians, ample vengeance had been taken un 
ſome of them, but theſe partial ſucceſſes produced no 
laſting benefit. The few who eſcaped had it in their 
power to make thouſands miſerable. Forithe permanent 
ſecurity of the frontier inhabitants, it was reſolved in the 
year 1779, to carry a deciſive expedition into the Indian 
country. A conſiderable body of continental troops was 
ſelected for this purpoſe, and put under the command of 
General Sullivan. The Indians who form the.canfederacy 
of the {ix nations, commonly called the Mohawks, were 
the objects of this expedition. They inhabit that im- 
menſe and fertile tract of country, which lies between 
New-England, the middle States, and the province of Ca- 
nada. They had been adviſed by Congreſs, and they 
had promiſed, to obſerve a neutrality in the war; but 
they ſoon departed from this line of conduct, The 
Oneidas and a few others were friends to the Americans, 
but a great majority took part decidedly againſt them. 
Overcome by the preſents and promiſes of Sir John 
Johnſon and other Britiſh agents, and their own ,na- 


tive appetite for depredation, they invaded the frontiers, 
| L carrying 
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carrying ſlaughter and devaſtation wherever they went. 
From the vicinity of their ſettlements to the inhabited 
parts of the United States, they facilitated the inroads 
of the more remote Indians, Much was therefore ex- 
pected from their expulſion, When Gen. Sullivan was 
on his way to the Indian country, he was joined by the 
American General Clinton with upwards of 1000 men. 
The latter made his way down the Suſquehannah by a 
ſingular contrivance. The ſtream of water in that river 
was too low to float his batteaux. To remedy this in- 
convenience, he raiſed with great induſtry a dam acroſs 
the mouth of the Lake Otſego, which is one of the ſources 
of the River Suſquehannah. The lake being conſtantly 
ſupplied by ſprings ſoon roſe to the height of the dam. 
General Clinton having got his batteaux ready, opened a 
paſſage through the dam for the water to flow. This 
raiſed the river ſo high that he was enabled to embark all 
his troops and to float them down to Tioga. By this ex- 
ertion they ſoon joined Sullivan. The Indians on hear- 


ing of the expedition projected againſt them, acted with 


Aug. 29. 


firmneſs. They collected their ſtrength, took poſſeſſion 
of proper ground, and fortified it with judgement. Gen. 
Sullivan attacked. them in their works. They ſtood a 
cannonade for more than two hours, but then gave way. 
This engagement proved deciſive: after the trenches 
were forced, the Indians fled without making any attempt 
to rally, They were purſued for ſome miles but without 
effect. The couſternation occaſioned among them by 


this defeat was ſo great, that they gave up all ideas of 


farther reſiſtance. As the Americans advanced into 
their ſettlements, the Indians retreated before them, with- 
out throwing any obſtructions in their way. Gen. Sulli- 
van penetrated into the heart of the country inhabited by 
the Mohawks, and ſpread deſolation every where. u 
ſettlements in the form of towns were deſtroyed, beſides 
detached habitations. All their fields of corn, and what- 
ever was in a ſtate of cultivation underwent the ſame fate. 
Scarce any thing in the form of a houſe was left ſtand- 
ing, nor was an Indian to be ſeen. To the ſurpriſe of 
the Americans, they found the lands about the Indian 


towns 
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towns well cultivated, and their houſes both large and 1779. 
commodious, The quantity of corn deſtroyed was im- —— 


menſe, Orchards, in which were ſeveral hundred fruit 
trees, were cut down, and of them many appeared to have 


been planted for a long ſeries of years. Their —— 


which were enriched with great quantities of uſeful vege- 
tables of different kinds, were laid waſte. The Ameri- 
cans were ſo full of reſentment: againſt the Indians, for 
the many outrages they had ſuffered from them, and ſo 
bent on making the expedition deciſive, that the officers 
and ſoldiers cheerfully agreed to remain till they had 
fully completed the deſtruction of the ſettlement. The 
ſupplies obtained in the country leſſened the inconveni- 
ence of ſhort rations. The ears of corn were ſo remar- 
kably large, that many of them meaſured twenty-two 
inches in length. Neceſſity ſuggeſted a novel expedient for 
pulveriſing the grains thereof. The ſoldiers perforated a 
few of their camp kettles with bayonets. The protru- 
ſions occaſioned thereby formed a rough ſurface, and by 
rubbing the.cars of corn thereon, a courſe meal was pro- 
duced, which was eaſily converted into agreeable nouriſh- 
ment. 

In about three months from his ſetting out, Sullivan 
reached Eaſton in Pennſylvania, and ſoon after rejoined 
the army, 

The Indians, by this deciſive expedition, being made 
to feel in the moſt ſenſible manner, thoſe calamities they 
were wont to inflict on others, became cautious and ti- 
mid. The ſufferings they had undergone, and the dread 
of a repetition of them, in caſe of their provoking the 
reſentment of the Americans, damped the ardour of their 
warriors from making incurſions into the American ſet- 
tlements. The frontiers, though not reſtored to perfect 
tranquillity, experienced an exemption from a great pro- 
portion of the calamities in which they had been lately 
involved, 

Though theſe good conſequences reſulted from this ex- 
pedition, yet about the time of its commencement, and 
before its termination, ſeveral detached parties of In- 
dians diſtreſſed different ſettlements in the U 
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1779. A party of 60 Indians, and 27 white men, under Brandt, 
WD attacked the Miniſink fettlement, and burnt 10 houſes, 


July 23. 


Aug. 22. 


Aug. 11. 


Auguſt, 
1780. 


12 barns, a fort and two mills, and carried off much 
plunder, together with ſeveral priſoners. The militia 
from Goſhen and the vicinity, to the amount of 149, col- 
lected and purſued thera, but with ſo little caution, that 
they were ſurpriſed and defeated. About this time, Gen. 
Williamfon and Col. Pickens, both of Sonth-Carolina, 
entered the Indian country adjacent to the frontier of their 
State, burned and deftroyed the corn of eight towns, and 
inſiſted upon the Indians removing immediately from their 
late habitations into more remote fettlements. 

In the fame month, Col. Broadhead engaged in a ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Mingo, Munſey, and Se- 
neka Indians. He left Pittſburgh with 605 men, and was 
gone about five weeks, in which time he penetrated about 
200 miles from the fort, deftroyed a number of Indian 
huts, and about 500 acres of corn. 

The State of New-Vork continued to ſuffer in its fron- 
tier from Indians and their Tory aſſociates. Theſe burnt 
50 houſes and 47 barns, the principal part of Canijo- 
hary, a fine ſettlement about 56 miles from Albany. 
They alſo deſtroyed 27 houſes at Schoharie, and 20 at 
Norman's Creek. In about two months after, they made 
a ſecond irruption, and attacked Stone Arabia, Canaſh> 
oraga and Schoharie. At the ſame time, they laid waſte 
a great extent of country about the Mohawk River, 


October, killed a number of the ſettlers, and made many pri- 


1780. 


1781, 


ſoners, 

The Cherokee Indians, having forgot the conſe- 
quences of provoking the Americans to invade their ſet- 
tlements in the year 1776, made an incurſion into Nine- 
ty-ſix diſtrifts in South-Carolina, maſſacred ſome fami- 
lies, and burned ſeveral houſes. Gen. Pickens colle&ed 
a =y of the militia and penetrated into their country. 
This he accompliſhed in fourteen days, at the head of 394 
horfemen, In that ſhort ſpace he burned thirteen towns 
and villages, killed upwards of 40 Indians, and took a 
number of priſoners. Not one of his party was killed, 
and only two were wounded. None of the expeditions 


againſt 
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againſt the Cherokees had been fo rapid and decifive as 
this one. The Americans did not expend three rounds 
of ammunition, and yet only three Indians eſcaped after 
having been once ſeen, On this occaſion, a new and ſuc- 
ceſsful mode of fighting them was introduces. The 
American militia ruſhed forwards on horfeback, and 
charged the Indians with drawn ſwords. The vanquiſhed 
Cherokees again ſued for peace, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
terms and obtained it, but not till they had promiſed, 
that inſtead of liſtening to the advice of the royaliſts, in- 
ſtigating them to war, they woull deliver to the authority 
of the State of South-Caroliaa, all who ſhould viſit them 
on that errand. : 

Towards the end of the war, there was a barbarous 
and unprovoked maſlacre of ſome civilized Indians, who 
had been fettled near the Mufkingum. Thefe under the 
influence of ſome pious miffionaries of the Moravian per- 
ſuaſion, had been formed into ſome degree of civil and re- 
ligious order. They abhorred war, and would take no part 
therein, giving for reafon that, "The Great Being did 
not make men to deſtroy men, but to love and aſſiſt each 
other.” From a love of peace they adviſed thoſe of their 
own colour, who were bent on war, to defiſt from it. 
They were alſo led from humanity to inform the white 
people of their danger when they knew that their ſettle- 
ments were about to be invaded. This provoked the hoſ- 
tile Indians to ſuch a degree, that they carried theſe pa- 
cific people quite away from Muſkingum to a bank of San- 
duſky Creek. They finding corn dear and ſcarce in their 
new habitations, obtained liberty to come back in the fall 
of the ſame year to Muſkingum, that they might colle& 
the crops they had planted before their removal. 

When the white people, at and near Monongahala, 
heard that a number of Indians were at the Moravian 
town on the Muſkingum, they gave out that their inten- 
tions were hoſtile. Without any farther inquiry, 160 of 
them croſſed the Ohio, and put to death theſe harmleſs, 
inoffenſive people, though they made no reſiſtance. In 
conformity to their religious principles, theſe Moravians 
patiently ſubmitted to * hard fate, without attempting 
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to deſtroy their murderers. Upwards of ninety of this 
pacific ſet were killed by men, who, while they called 
themſelves Chriſtians, were infinitely more deſerving of 
the name of ſavages than thoſe whom they inhumanly 
murdered. 

Soon after this unprovoked maſſacre, a party of the 
Americans ſet out for Sanduſky to deſtroy the Indian 
towns in that part: but the Delawares, Wyandots, and 
other Indians oppoſed them : an engagement enſued, in 
which ſome of the white people were Filled, and ſeveral 
were taken priſoners. Among the latter was Col. Craw- 
ford and his ſon-in-law. The Colonel was ſacrificed to 
the manes of thoſe Indians who were maſſacred at the 
Moravian towns; the other priſoners were put to death 
with the tomahawk. 

Throughout the American war, the deſolation brought 
by the Indians on the frontier ſettlements of the United 
States, and on the Indians by the Americans, were ſuffi- 
cient to excite compaſſion in the moſt obdurate hearts. 

Not only the men and warriors, but the women and 
children, and whole ſettlements were involved in the pro- 
miſcuous deſolations. Each was made a ſcourge to the 
other, and the unavoidable calamities of war were ren- 
dered doubly diſtreſſing, by the diſperſion of families, 
the breaking up of ſettlements, and an addition of ſa- 
vage cruelties to the moſt extenſive devaſtation of thoſe 
things which conduce to the comfort of human life. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Campaign of 1780 in the Southern States. 


HE ſucceſsful defence of Savannah, together with 

the ſubſeq 1ent departure of Count D'Eſtaing from 

the coaſt of the United States, ſoon diſſipated all apprehen- 
ſions previouſly entertained for the ſafety of New-York. 
Theſe circumſtances pointed out to Sir Henry Clinton the 
propriety of renewing offenſive operations. Having effect- 
ed nothing of importance for the two preceding campaigns, 
he turned his attention ſouthwardly, and regaled himſelf 
with flattering proſpects of eaſy conqueſt among the weak- 
er States. The ſuitableneſs of the climate for winter ope- 
rations, the richneſs of the country, and its diſtance from 
ſupport, deſignated South-Carolinaas a proper obje of en- 
terprize. No ſooner, therefore, was the departure of the 
French fleet known andconfirmed, than Sir Henry Clinton 
committed the command of the royal army in New-York 
to Lieut, Gen. Kniphauſen, and embarked for the ſouth- 
ward, with four flank battalions, 12 regiments, and a corps 
of Britiſh, Heſſian, and provincial, a powerful detachment 
of artillery, 250 cavalry, together with an ample ſupply of 
military ſtores and proviſions. Vice Admiral Arbuthnot, 


with a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convey the troops” 


to the place of their deſtination. The whole failed from 1779. 


New-York. After a tedious and dangerous paſlage, in Dec, 26. 


which part of their ordnance, moſt of their artillery, and 


all their cavalry horſes were loſt, the fleet arrived at Tybee Jan. 21. 


in Georgia. In a few days the tranſports with the arm 
on board, ſailed from Savannah for North-Ediſto, and af- 
ter a ſhort paſſage, the troops made good their landing 


about 3o miles from Charleſton, and took poſſeſſion of Feb. 11, 


John's Ifland and Stono-Ferry, and ſoon after of James 
Iſland, and Wappoo-Cut,—A bridge was thrown over 
the canal, and part of the royal army took poſt on the 
banks of Aſhley River, oppoſite to Charleſton. 

The Aſſembly of the State was ſitting when the Britiſh 
landed, but broke up after delegating to Gay. Rutledge, 
and ſuch of his council as he could conyeniently conſult, 


a power to do every thing neceſſary for the public good, 


4 except 
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except the taking away the life of a citizen without a legal 
trial.” The Governor immediately ordered the militia to 
rendezvous. Though the neceſſity was great, few obeyed 
the preſſing call, A proclamation was iſſued by the Go- 
vernor, under his extraordinary powers, requiring ſuch of 


the militia as were regularly draughted, and all the inhabi- 


Mar. 29. 


tants and owners of property in the town, to repair to the 
American ſtandard and'join the garriſon immediately, un- 
der pain of confiſcation, This ſevere though neceſſary 
meaſure produced very little effect: the country was much 
TR by the late repulſe at Savannah. 

The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee gave 
the Americans time to fortify Charleſton. This, together 
with the loſſes which the royal army had ſuſtained in the 
late tempeſtuous weather, induced Sir Henry Clinton to 
diſpatch an order to New-York for re-inforcements of 
men and ſtores. He alſo directed Major-general Prevoſt 
to ſend on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſon 
of Savannah. Brigadier-general Patterſon, at the head 
of this detachment, made his way good over the river 
Savannah, and through the intermediate country, and 
ſoon after joined Sir Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Aſhley River. The royal forces without delay proceeded 
to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James Hand, they formed 
4 depot, and erected fortifications both on that ifland 
and on the main, oppoſite to the ſouthern and weſtern ex- 
tremities of Charleſton. An advanced party croſſed 
Aſhley River, and ſoon after broke ground at the diſ- 
tance of 1100 yards from the American works. At 
ſueceſſive periods, they erected five batteries on Charleſton 
Neck. The garriſon was equally aſſiduous in preparing 
for its defence. The works which had been previouſly 
thrown up were ſtrengthened and extended. Lines and 
redoubts were continued acrofs from Cooper to Aſhley 
River. In front of the whole was a ſtrong abbatis, and 
a wet ditch made by paſling a canal from the heads of 
ſwamps which run in oppoſite directions. Between the 


ab batis and the lines, deep holes were dug at ſhort intervals. 


The lines were made particularly ſtrong on the right and 
left, and ſo conſtructed as to rake the wet diteh in al- 
almoſt 
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molt. its whole extent. To ſecure the center, a horn- 1780. 
work had been erected, which being cloſed during the N 
ſiege formed a kind of citadel, Works were alſo thrown f 
up on all ſides of the town, where a landing was prac- 
ticable. Though the lines were no more than field 
works, yet Sir Henry Clinton treated them with the re- 
fpectful homage of three patallels. From the 3d to the 
roth of April, the firſt paralle} was completed, and imme- 
diately after the town was ſummoned to ſurrender. On 
the 14th, the batteries were opened, and from that day an 
almoſt inceſſant fire was kept up. About the time the 
batteries were opened a work was thrown” up near 
Wando River, nine miles from town, and another at 
Lempriere's-Point, to preſerye the communication with 
the country by water, A poſt was alſo ordered at a ferry 
over the Santee, to favour the coming in of re-inforce- 
ments, or the retreat of the garriſon when neceffary. 
The Britiſh marine force conſiſting of one ſhip of fifty 
guns, two of forty-four guns, four of thirty-two, and 
the Sandwich armed ſhip, croſſed the bar in front of Re- Mar. 21. 
bellion-Noad and anchored in Five Fathom-Hole. The 
American force oppoſed to this was the Bricole, which, 
though pierced for forty-four guns, did not mount half 
of that number, two of thirty-two guns, one of twenty- 
orght, two of twenty-ſix, two of twenty, and the brig 
otre Dame of ſixteen guns. The firſt object of its com- 
mander, Commodore Whipple, was to prevent Admiral 
Arbuthnot from croffing the bar, but on farther exami- 
nation this was found to be impracticable. He therefore 
fell back to Fort Moultrie, and afterwards to Charleſton. 
The crew and guns of all his veſſels, except one, were 
put on ſhore to re-inforce the batteries. | 
Admiral Arbuthnot weighed anchor at Five Fathom- April g. 
Hole, and with the advantage of a ſtrong foutherly wind, 
and flowing tide, paſſed Fort Moultrie without ſtopping 
to engage it, and anchored near the remains of Fort 
Johnſon, Colonel Pinckney, who commanded on Sulli- 
van's Ifland, kept up a briſk and well · directed fire on the 
ſhips in their paſſage, which did as great execution as 
could be expected. Fo prevent the royal armed _ 
rom 
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1780.. from running into Cooper River, eleven veſſels were ſunk 
Fin the channel oppoſite to the exchange. The batteries 
of the beſiegers ſoon obtained a ſuperiority over thoſe 

of the town. The former had twenty-one mortars and 

royals, the latter only two. The regular force in the gar- 

riſon was much inferior to that of the beſiegers, and but 

few of the militia could be perſuaded to leave their plan- 
tations, and re-inforce their brethren in the capital. A 

camp was formed at Monk's-Corner, to keep up the com- 
munication between the town and country, and the mi- 

litia without the lines were requeſted to rendezvous 

there ; but this was ſurpriſed and routed by Lieutenant- 

colonel Tarleton. The Britiſh having now leſs to fear, 
extended themſelves to the eaſtward of Cooper River. 

Two hundred and fifty horſe, and 600 infantry were de- 

| tached on this ſervice, but nevertheleſs, in the opinion of 
April 16. a council of war, the weak ſtate of the garriſon made it 
18. improper to detach a number ſufficient to attack that 
ſmall force. About this time Sir Henry Clinton received 

20. a re- inſorcement of 3000 men from New-York. A ſe- 

21. cond council of war held four days after the firſt, agreed 

| that a retreat would be attended with many diſtreſſing 
inconveniencies, if not altogether impracticable, and ad- 

viſed, „ that offers of capitulation before their affairs 
became more critical ſhould be made to General Clinton, 

which might admit of the army's withdrawing, and af- 

ford ſecurity to the perſons and property of the inhabi- 

tants.” Theſe terms being propoſed, were inſtantly re- 

jected, but the garriſon adhered te them, in hopes that 
ſuccours would arrive from the neighbouring States, 

The bare offer of capitulating diſpirited the garriſon, but 

they continued to reſiſt in expeQation of favourable events, 

The - Britiſh ſpeedily completed the inveſtiture of the 

town both by land and water. After Admiral Arbuth- 

not had paſſed Sullivan's-Iſland, Colonel Pinckney, with 

150 of the men under his command, were withdrawn 

May 6. from that poſt to Charleſton, Soon after the fort on 
the iſland was ſurrendered without oppoſition to Captain 
Hudſon of the royal navy. On the ſame day, the re- 

mains of the American cavalry which eſcaped from the 

I ſurpriſe 
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ſurpriſe at Monk's-Corner, on the 14th of April, were 1780. 


again ſupriſed by Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton at Lan- — 


eau's-Ferry on Santee, and the whole either killed, cap- 
tured, or diſperſed. While every thing proſpered with 
the Britiſh, Sir Henry Clinton began a correſpondence 
with General Lincoln, and renewed his former offers to 
the garriſon in caſe of their. ſurrender. Lincoln was diſ- 
poſed to cloſe with them, as far as they reſpected his ar- 
my, but ſome demur was made with a view of gaining 
better terms for the citizens, which, it was hoped, might 
be obtained on a conference. This was aſked : but 
Clinton inſtead of granting it, anſwered, „ that hoſtilities 


ſhould re-commence at 8 o'clock.” Nevertheleſs, neither. 


party fired till nine. The garriſon then recommenced 
hoſtilities. The beſiegers immediately followed, and each 
cannonaded the other with unuſual briſkneſs. The Bri- 
tiſh batteries of the third parallel opened on this occaſion. 
Shells and carcaſes were thrown into almoſt all parts of 
the town, and ſeveral houſes were burned. The cannon 
and mortars played on the garriſon at a leſs diſtance than 
a hundred yards. The Heſſian chaſſeurs were ſo near 
the American lines, that with their rifles they could eaſily 
ſtrike any object that was viſible on them. The Britiſh 
having croſſed the wet ditch by ſap, advanced within 25 
yards of the American works, and were ready for making 
a general aſſault by land and water. All expeQtation 
of ſuccour was at an end: the only hope left was that 
gooo men, the flower of the Britiſh army, ſeconded by 
a naval force, might fail in ſtorming extenſive lines de- 
fended by. leſs than 3000 men. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, the ſiege was protracted till the 11th. On that 


day a great number of the citizens addreſſed General May 11. 


Lincoln in a petition, expreſſing their acquieſcence in 
the terms which Sir Henry Clinton had offered, and re- 
queſting his acceptance of them. On the reception of 
this petition, General Lincoln wrote to Sir Henry, and 
offered to accept the terms before propoſed. The 
royal commanders, wiſhing to avoid the extremity of 
a ſtorm, and unwilling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion an enemy, whoſe friendſhip they wiſhed to 2 

| iate, 
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1790. late, returned a favourable anfwer. A capitulation was 
—— figned, and Major-general Leflie took poſſeſſion of the 
May 12. town on the next day. The loſs on both ſides during 

the ſiege was nearly equal. Of the King's troops, 2 
were killed, and 189 wounded. Of the Americans 89 
were killed, and 140 wounded. Upwards of 400 pieces 
of artillery were ſurrendered. By the articles of capt- 
tulation, the garrifon was to march out of town, and to 
depofit their arms in front of the works, but the drums 
were not to beat a Britiſh march, nor the colours to be 
uncaſed. The continental troops and feamen were to 
keep their baggage, and remain priſoners of war till ex- 
changed. The militia were to be permitted to return to 
their reſpectives homes as priſoners on parole, and while 
they adhered to their parole, were not to be moleſted by 
the Britiſh troops in perſon or property. The inhabitants 
of all conditions to be conſidered as pri ſoners on parole, 
and to hold their property on the ſame terms with the 
militia, The officers of the army and navy to retain their 
ſervants, ſwords, piſtols, and baggage, unfearched. They 
were permitted to fel} their horſes, but not to remove 
them. A veſſel was allowed to proceed to Philadelphia 
with General Lincoln's diſpatches unopened. 

The numbers which furrendered prifoners of war, in- 
claſive of the militia and every adult male inhabitant, was 
above 5000, but the proper garriſon at the time of the 
furrender did not exceed 2500. The preciſe number of 

rivates in the continental army was 1977, of which num- 

r 500 were in the hoſpitals. The captive officers were 
much more in proportion than the privates, and conſiſt- 
ed of 1 Major-general, 6 Brigadiers, 9 Colonels, 14 
Lieutenant-colonels, 15 Majors, 84 Captains, 84 Lieu- 
tenants, 32 Second Lieutenants and Enſigns. The gen- 
tlemen of the country, who were moſtly militia officers, 
from a ſenſe of honour repaired to the defence of Charleſ- : 
ton, though they could not bring with them privates 
equal to their reſpective commands, The regular regi- 
ments were fully officered, though greatly deficient in 
privates. 

This was the firſt inſtance in which the Americans 
had attempted to defend a town. The unſucceſsful event L 
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with its conſequences, demonſtrated the policy of ſacrifi- 1780. 
cing the towns of the Union, in preference to endanger. —— 


ing the whole, by riſquing too much for their defence. 

uch cenſure was undeſervedly caſt on General Lin- 
coln, for attempting the defence of Charleſton. Though 
the contrary plan was in general the beſt, he had particu- 
lar reaſons to juſtify his deviation from the example of the 
commander in chief of the American army. Charleſ- 
ton was the only conſiderable town in the ſouthern ex- 
treme of the confederacy, and for its preſervation, South- 
Carolina and the adjacent States ſeemed willing to make 
great exertions The re-inforcements promiſed for its 
defence were fully ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Con- 
reſs, and the States of North and South Carolina, gave 
eneral Lincoln ground to expect an army of 9900 men 
to ſecond his operations, but from a variety of cauſes 
his army, including the militia, was little more than one 
third of that number. As long as an evacuation was 
practicable, he had ſuch affurances of ſupport, that he 
could not attempt it with propriety. Before he could be 
aſcertained of the futility of theſe aſſurances, the Britiſh 
had -taken ſuch a poſition, that in the opinion of good 

Judges a retreat could not be ſucceſsfully made. 
Shortly after the ſurrender, the commander in chief 
adopted ſundry meaſures to induce the inhabitants to re- 
turn to their allegiance, It was ſtated to them in an hand- 
bill, which, though without a name, ſeemed to flow from 
authority: That the helping hand of every man was 
wanting to re-eftabliſh peace and good government—That 
the commander in chief wiſhed not to draw them into 


danger, while any doubt could remain of his ſucceſs, but 


as that was now certain, he truſted that one and all would 
heartily join, and give effect to neceſſary meaſures for 
that purpoſe.” Thoſe who had families were informed, 
That they would be permitted to remain at home, and 
form a militia for the maintenance of peace and good 
order, but from thoſe who had no families it was expect- 
ed that they would cheerfully aſſiſt in driving their op- 
328 and all the miſeries of war, from their borders. 
o ſuch it was promiſed, * That when on fervice, they 
would 
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would be allowed pay, ammunition, and proviſions, in the 


— ſame manner as the King's troops.” About the ſame 
May 22. time, Sir Henry Clinton, in a proclamation, declared, 


June 1. 


after they had ccaſed to reſiſt and laid down their arms. 


„That if any perſon ſhould thenceforward appear in 
arms in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his Majeſty's 
government in that country, or ſhould under any pretence 


or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per- 


ſon or perſons ſo to do, or who ſhould hinder the King's 
faithful ſubjects from joining his forces, or from per- 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per- 


ſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and their 


eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation.” In a few 
days after, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, 
in the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of- 
fered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, © Pardon 
for their paſt treaſonable offences, and a re-inſtatement 
in the poſleſſion of all thoſe rights and immunities which 
they heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh govern- 
ment exempt from taxation, except by their own legiſ- 
latures,” | " 

The capital * ſurrendered, the next object with 
the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the 
whole body of the people. | | 

To this end, they poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country to awe the inhabitants. They alſo marched 
with upwards of 2000 men towards North-Carolina. 
This cauſed an immediate retreat of ſome parties of 
Americans, who had advanced into the northern extre- 
mity of South-Carolina, with the expeQation of relieving 
Charleſton. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 300 con- 
tinentals commanded by Colonel Buford, was overtaken 
at Wachaws by. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton and com- 
pletely defeated. Five out of fix of the whole were either 
killed or ſo badly wounded, as to be incapable of being 
moved from the field of battle ; and this took place though 
they made ſuch ineffectual oppoſition as only to kill 12 
and wound 5 of the Britiſh. This great diſproportion of 
the killed on the two ſides, aroſe from the circumſtance 
that Tarleton's party refuſed quarter to the Americans 
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Sir Henry Clinton having left about 4000 men for 1780, 
the ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in June with the 


main army for New-York. On his departure the com- 
mand devolved on Lieutenant-general Cornwallis. The 
ſeaſon of the year, the condition of the army, and the un- 
ſettled ſtate of South-Carolina, impeded the immediate 
invaſion of North-Carolina. Earl Cornwallis diſpatched 
inſtructions to the principal loyaliſts in that ſtate to attend 
to the harveſt, prepare proviſions, and remain quiet till 
the latter end of Auguſt or beginning of September. His 
Lordſhip committed the care of the frontier to Lord 
Rawdon, and repairing to Charleſton, devoted his prin- 
cipal attention to the commercial and civil regulations of 
South-Carolina. In the mean time, the impoſſibility of 
fleeing with their families and effects, and the want of 
an army to which the militia of the States might repair, 
induced the people in the country to abandon all ſchemes 
of farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Camden, and Ninety- 
ſix, they generally laid down their arms, and ſubmitted 
either as priſoners or as ſubjects. Excepting the extre- 
mities of the ſtate bordering on North-Carolina, the in- 
habitants who did not flee out of the country preferred 
ſubmiſſion to reſiſtance. This was followed by an unu- 
ſual calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate was tho- 
roughly conquered. An opportunity was now given to 
make an experiment from which much was expected, and 
for the omiſſion of which, Sir Henry Clinton's prede- 
ceſſor, Sir William Howe, had been ſeverely cenſured. 
It had been confidently aſſerted, that a majority of the 
Americans were well affected to the Britiſh government, 
and that under proper regulations, ſubſtantial ſervice 
might be expected from them, in reſtoring the country 
to peace, At this criſis every bias in favour 6f Congreſs 
was removed. Their armies in the ſouthern States were 
either captured or defeated, There was no regular 
force to the ſouthward of Pennſylvania, which was ſuf- 
ficient to awe the friends of royal government. Every 
encouragement was held forth to thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants who would with arms ſupport the old conſtitution. 
Confiſcation and death were- threatened as the conſe- 
h quence 
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1780. quence of oppoſing its re-eſtabliſhment. While there 
as no regular army within 400 miles to aid the friends 


of independence, the Britiſh were in force poſted over 
all the country. The people were thus left to themſelves, 
or rather ſtrongly 1mpelled to abandon an apparently 
ſinking cauſe, and arrange themſelves on the fide of the 
conquerors. Under theſe favourable circumſtances, the 
experiment was made, for ſupporting the Britiſh intereſt 
by the exertion of loyal inhabitants, unawed by Ameri- 
can armies or republican demagogues. It ſoon appeared 


| that the diſguiſe which fear had impoſed, ſubſiſted no 
longer than the preſent danger, and that the minds of 


the people though overawed were actuated by an hoſtile 
ſpirit. In proſecuting the ſcheme for obtaining a mili- 
tary aid from the inhabitants, that tranquillity which pre- 
vious ſucceſſes had procured was diſturbed, and that aſ- 
cendency which arms had gained was interrupted. The 
inducement to ſubmiſſion with many, was a hope of ob- 
taining a reſpite from the calamities of war, under the 
ſhelter of Britiſh protection. Such were not leſs aſto- 
niſhed than confounded, on finding themſelves virtually 
called upon to take arms in ſupport of royal government. 
This was done in the following manner: after the inha- 
bitants by the ſpecious promiſes of protection and ſecu- 
rity, had generally ſubmitted as ſubjects, or taken their 
parole as priſoners of war, a proclamation was iſſued 
by Sir Henry Clinton, which ſet forth, © That it was 
proper for all perſons to take an active part in ſettling 
and ſecuring his Majeſty's government“ And in which 
it was declared, © That all the inhabitants of the province 
who were then priſoners on parole (thoſe who were ta- 
ken in Fort Moultrie and Charleſton, and ſuch as were 
in actual confinement excepted) ſhould, from and after 
the 20th of June, be freed from their paroles, and reſtored 
to all the rights and duties belonging to citizens and in- 
habitants.” And it was in the ſame proclamation farther 
declared, that all perſons under the deſcription abovemen- 
tioned, who ſhould afterwards negle& to return to their 
allegiance, and to his Majeſty's government, ſhould be 
conſidered as enemies and rebels to the ſame, and treated 

| accordingly 
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accordingly.” It was deſigned by this arbitrary change of 1780. 

the political condition of the inhabitants, from priſoners FL 

to citizens, to bring them into a dilemma which would j 

force them to take an active part in ſettling and ſecuring 

the royal government. It involved a majority in the ne- 

ceſſity of either fleeing out of the country, or of becom- ; 

ing a Britiſh militia, With this proclamation the de- 

clenſion of Britiſh authority commenced, for though the 

inhabitants, from motives of fear or convenience, had | 
: 


generally ſubmitted, the greateſt part of them retained 
an affection for their American brethren, and ſhuddered 
at the thought of taking arms againſt them. Among 
ſuch it was ſaid, “if we muſt fight, let it be on the ſide of [ 
America, our friends and countrymen.” A great num- i 
ber conſidering this proclamation as a diſcharge from ! 
their paroles, armed themſelves in ſelf-defence, being in- | 
duced thereto by the royal menaces, that they who did 
not return to their allegiance as Britiſh ſubjects, muſt ex- 
pect to be treated as rebels. A greater number from 
being in the power of the Britiſh, exchanged their paroles 
as priſoners for the protection of ſubjects, but this was 
done in many caſes with a ſecret reſervation of breaking 
the compulſory engagement when a proper opportunity 
ſhould preſent itſelf. | 

A party always attached to royal government, though 
they had conformed to the laws of the State, rejoiced in 
| the aſcendency of the royal arms, but their number was 
inconſiderable, in compariſon with the multitude who 
; were obliged by neceſlity, or induced by convenience, to 
| accept of Britiſh protection. 

The precautions taken to prevent the riſing of the 
royaliſts in North-Carolina, did not anſwer the end. 
Several of the inhabitants of Tryon county, under the 
direction of Col. Moore, took up arms, and were in a few 
days defeated by the Whig militia, commanded by Gen. 
Rutherford. Col. Bryan, another loyaliſt, though equally 
injudicious as to time, was ſucceſsful ; he reached the 
71{t regiment ſtationed in the Cheraws with about 800 
_ aſſembled from the neighbourhood of the river 

adkin. 
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' While; tha, conquerors were endeavouring to ſtrengthen 
the party for royal government, the Americans were not 
inattentive to their intereſts. Governor Rutledge, who, 
during; the ſiege of Charleſton, had been; requeſted. by 
General Lincoln to go out of town, was induſtriouſly and 
ſucceſsfully. negociating with North-Carolina, Virginia, 
and Congreſs, to ohtain a; foree for checking the progreſs 
of the. Britiſh arms. Repreſentations to the ſame effect 
had alſo. been made in due time by Gen. Lincoln. Con- 
greſs ordered a conſiderable detachment from their main 
army to be marched to the ſouthward. North- Carolina 
alſo ordered a, large body of militia to take the field. 
As the Britiſh advanced to the upper country of South- 
Carolina, a conſiderable number of determined Whigs re- 
treated: before them, and took refuge in North- Carolina. 
In this claſs, was Colonel Sumter, a diſtinguiſhed partiſan, 
Who was well: qualified far, conducting military opera- 
tians. A, party. of exiles from South: Carolina made 
choice of him for their leader. At the head of this 
little band of freemen, he returned to his on State, and 
took the field; againſt the victorious Britiſh, after the 
inhabitants had generally abandoned alli ideas of farther 
reſiſtance, This unexpected impediment to the extenſion 
of Britiſh conqueſts, rouſed all the paſſions which diſap- 
pointed ambition can inſpire. Previous ſucceſſes had 
flattered. the royal commanders with hopes of diſtinguiſh- 
ed rank among the conquerors: of America, but the 
renewal of hoſtilities obſcured the pleaſing proſpect. 
Fluſhed with the victories, they had gained in the firſt of 
the campaign, and believing every thing told them favour- 
able to their wiſhes to be true, they conceived that they 
had little to fear on the ſouth ſide of Virginia. When ex- 


perience refuted theſe hopes, they were tranſported with 


indignation againſt the inhabitants, and confined ſeveral of 
them on ſuſpicion. of their being acceſſary to the recom- 
mencement of hoſtilities. 

The firſt; effort of renewed warfare was two months 
after the fall of Charleſton, when 133 of Cal. Sumteris 
corps attacked and routed a detachment of the royal 
forces and militia, which were poſted in a lane at William- 

ſon's 
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ſoir's plantation. This was the firſt advantage gained over 1780. 
the Britiſh, ſince their landing in the beginning of the 


year. The ſteady perſevering friends of America, who 
were very numerous in the north-weſtern frontier of 
South-Carolina, turned ont with great alacrity to join 
Colonel Sumter, though oppoſition to the Britiſh govern- 
ment had entirely ceaſed in every other part of the State. 
His troops in a few days amounted to 600 men. With 
this increaſe of ſtrength, he made a ſpirited attack on 4 
party of the Britiſh at Rocky Mount, but as he had no 
artillery, and they were ſecured under cover of earth 
filled in between logs, he could make no impreſſion upon 
them, and was obliged to retreat. Senfible that the 
"thinds'of men are influenced by enterpriſe, and that to keep 
militia together, it is neceſſary to employ them, this ac- 
tive partiſan attacked another of the royal detachments, 
conſiſting of the Prince of Wales' regiment, and a large 
body of Tories poſted at the Hanging Rock. The Prince 
of Wales' regiment was almoſt totally deſtroyed, From 
278 it was reduced to 9. The loyaliſts, who were of 
that party which had advanced from North. Carolina un- 
der Col. Bryan, were diſperſed. The panic occaſioned by 
the fall of Charleſton daily abated. The Whig militia 
on the extremities of the State formed themſelves into 
parties, under leaders of their own choice, and ſornetimes- 
attacked detachments of the Britiſh' army, but more 
frequently thoſe of their owri countrymen, who, as'# 
royal militia, were co-operating with the King's forces; 
While Sumter kept up the ſpirits of the people by à ſuc- 
ceſſion of gallant enterprizes,- a reſpectable continental 
force was advancing through the middle States, for the 


relief of their ſouthern brethren. With the hopes of re- Mar. 26, 


lieving Charleſton, orders were given for the Matytand 
and Delaware troops to march from Gen. Waſhingtön's 
head quarters to South - Carolina, but the Quarter maſter- 
general was unable to put this detachment in motion as 
ſoon as was intended. | J 
The manufacturers employed in providing for the army 
would neither go on with their buſineſs, nor deliver the 
articles they had completed, declaring they had ſuffered 
ſo much from the depreciation of the money, that they 
M 2 would 
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would not part with their property without immediate 
payment. Under theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, the 


ſouthern States required an aid from the northern army, 


Apr. 16. 


to be marched through the intermediate ſpace of 800 
miles. The Maryland and Delaware troops were with 
great exertions at length enabled to move. After march- 
ing through Jerſey and Pennſylvania, they embarked at 
the head of Elk, and landed ſoon after at Peterſburg, 
and thence proceeded through the country towards South- 
Carolina. This force was at firſt put under the command 
of Major Gen. Baron de Kalb, and afterwards of Gen. 
Gates. The ſucceſs of the latter in the northern cam- 
paigns of 1776 and 1777, induced many to believe that 
his preſence as commander of the ſouthern army, 
would re-animate the friends of independence, While 
Baron de Kalb commanded, a council of war had ad- 
viſed him to file off from the direct road to Camden, to- 
wards the well- cultivated ſettlements in the vicinity of the 
Waxhaws: but Gen. Gates on taking the command did 
not conceive this movement to be neceſſary, ſuppoling it 
to be moſt for the intereſt of the States that he ſhould 
proceed immediately with his army on the ſhorteſt road 
to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments. This led 
through a barren country, in paſling over which, the 
Americans ſeverely felt the ſcarcity of proviſions. Their 
murmurs became audible, and there were ſtrong appear- 
ances of mutiny, but the officers who ſhared every ca- 
lamity in common with the privates interpoſed, and con- 
ciliated them to a patient ſufferance of their hard lot. 
They principally ſubſiſted on lean cattle, picked up in the 
woods. The whole army was under the neceſſity of uſing 


green corn, and peaches in the place of bread; they 
were ſubſiſted for ſeveral days on the latter alone. Dy- 


{enteries became common in conſequence of this diet. 
The heat of the ſeaſon, the unhealthineſs of the climate, 
together with inſufficient and unwholeſome food, threat- 
ened deſtruction to the army. The common ſoldiers, in- 
ſtead of deſponding, began after ſome time to be merry 
with their misfortunes. They uſed “ ſtarvation” as a 


cant word, and vied with each other in burleſquing their 
ſituation. 
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ſituation. The wit and humour diſplayed on the occa- 1780. 
ſion contributed not a little to reconcile them to their 
ſufferings. The American army having made its way Aug. 13. 
through a country of pine-barrens, ſand-hills, and ſwamps, 
reached Clermont, 13 miles from Camden. The next 14. | 
day General Stephens arrived with a large body of Virgi- i 
nia militia, 1 
As the American army approached South-Carolina, 
Lord Rawdon concentered his force at Camden, The re- 
treat of the Britiſh,from their out-poſts, the advances 
of the American army, and the impolitic conduct of the 
conquerors towards their new ſubjects, concurred at this 
juncture to produce a general revolt in favour of Congreſs. 
The people were daily more diſſatisfied with their ſitua- 
tion. Tired of war, they had ſubmitted to Britiſh go- 
vernment with the expectation of bettering their condi- 
tion, but they ſoon found their miſtake. The greateſt ad- 
dreſs ſhould have been practiſed towards the inhabitants, 
in order to ſecond the views of the Parent State in re- 
uniting the revolted Colonies to her government. That 
the people might be induced to return to the condition 
of ſubjects, their minds and affections, as well as their 
armies, ought to have been conquered, This deli- 
cate taſk was rarely attempted. The officers, pri- 
vates, and followers of the royal army, were gene- 
rally more intent on amaſling fortunes by plunder and ra- 
pine, than on promoting a re-union of the diſſevered 
members of the empire. Inſtead of increaſing the num- 
ber of real friends to royal government, they diſguſted 
thoſe that they found. The high- ſpirited citizens of Ca- 
rolina, impatient of their rapine and inſolence, rejoiced 
in the proſpect of freeing their country from its oppreſ- 
ſors. Motives of this kind, together with a prevailing at- 
tachment to the cauſe of independence, induced many to 
break through all ties to join Gen. Gates, and more to 
wiſh him the completeſt ſucceſs. | | 
'The ſimilarity of language and appearance between the 
Britiſh and American armies, gave opportunities for im- 
poſing on the inhabitants. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
with a party, by aſſuming the name and dreſs of Ameri- 
M3 cans, 
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1580 cans, paſſed themſelves near Black River for the advanee 
ef General Gates army. Some of the neighbouring mi- 
litia were eagerly collected by Mr. Bradley to co-operate 
with their ſuppoſed friends, but after ſome time the veil 
being thrown. aſide, Bradley and his volunteers were carried 

to Camden, and confined there as priſoners. 
General Gates, on reaching the frontier of South-Ca- 
rolina, iſſued a proclamation, inviting the patriotic citi- 
Zens to join heartily in reſcuing themſelves and their 
country, from the oppreſſion of a government impoſed 
on them by the ruffian hand of conqueſt.” He alſo gave 
tc aſſurances of forgiyeneſs and perfect ſecurity to ſuch of 
the unfortunate citizens as had been induced by the ter- 
ror of ſanguinary puniſhment, the menace of confiſca- 
tion, and the arbitrary meaſures of military domination, 
apparently to acquieſce under the Britiſh government, 
and to make a forced declaration of allegiance, and ſup- 
port to a tyranny which the indignant fouls of citizens 
reſolved on freedom, inwardly revolted at with horror 
and deteſtation,” excepting only from this amneſty, 
« thoſe who in the hour of devaſtation had exerciſed acts 
of barbarity and depredation on the perſons and pro- 
| perty of their fellow citizens.” The army with which 
| | ; Gates advanced, was by the arrival of Stephens' militia, 
| | | increaſed nearly to 4000 men, but of this large number, 
| the whole regular force was only 9060 infantry and 70 
| cavalry. On the approach of Gates, Lord Cornwallis 
| | haſtened from Charleſton to Camden, and arrived there 
| on the 14th. The force which his Lordſhip found col- 


[ This inferior number would have juſtified a retreat, but 
4 he choſe rather to ſtake his fortune on the deciſion of a 
# battle. On the night of the 15th, he marched from Cam- 
den. with his whole force, intending to attack the Ame- 
ricans in their camp ,at Clermont. In the ſame night 
| Gates, after ordering his baggage to the Waxhaws, put 
1 his army in motion, with an intention of advancing to an 
| eligible poſition, about eight miles from Camden. The 
W American army was ordered to march at ten o'clock 
1 P. M. in the following order: Colonel Armand's advance 
; cavalry; 
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tavalry; Colonel Porterfield's light infantry on the 1580. 
right flank of Col. Armand's in Indian-file, 200 yards 


from the road. Major Armſtrong's light infantry in the 
ſame order as Colonel Porterfietd's on the left flank of the 
legion advanced guard of foot, compoſed of the advan- 
ced piquets, firſt brigade of Maryland, ſecond brigade of 
Maryland—divifion of North+Carolina, Virginia rear 
guard, volunteer cavalry, upon flanks of the 

equally divided. The light infantry upon each flank 
were ordered to march up and ſupport the cavalry, if it 
ſhould be attacked by the Britiſh cavalry, and Colonel 
Armand was directed in that caſe to ſtand the attack at all 
events. 

The advance of both armies met in'the night and en- 
gaged. Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion being 
wounded in the firſt fire, fell back on others, who recoil- 
ed fo ſuddenly, that the firſt Maryland regiment was bro- 
ken, and the whole line of the army was thrown into 
confuſion. This firſt impreſſion ſtruck deep, and diſpi- 
rited the militia, The American army ſoon recovered 
its order; and both they and their adverſaries kept their 
ground, and occaſionally ſkirmiſhed through the night. 
Colonel Porterfield, a moſt excellent officer, on whoſe 
abilities General Gates particularly depended, was wound- 
ed in the early part of this night attack. In the morn- 
ing a ſevere and general engagement took place, At the 
firſt onſet, the great body of the Virginia militia; who 
formed the left wing of the army, on being charged with 
fixed bayonets by the Britiſh infantry, threw down their 
arms, and with the utmoſt precipitation fled from the 
field. A conſiderable part of the North-Carolina militia 
followed the unworthy example, but the continentals who 
formed the right wing of the army, inferior as they were 
in numbers to the Britiſh, ſtood their ground and main- 
tained the conflict with great refolution. Never did 
men acquit themſelves better: for ſome time they had cleat- 
ly the advantage of their opponents, and were in poſſeſſion 
of a conſiderable body of priſoners : overpowered at faſt 
by numbers, and nearly ſurrounded by the enemy, they 
were compelled reluctantly to leave the ground. In juſ- 
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tice to the North-Carolina militia, it ſhould be remarked 
that part of the brigade commanded by General Gregory 
acquitted themſelves well. They were formed immedi- 
ately on the left of the continentals, and kept the field 
while they had a cartridge to fire. Gen. Gregory him- 
ſelf was twice wounded by a bayonet in bringing off his 
men, and ſeveral of his brigade, who were made priſo- 
ners, had no wounds except from bayonets,* Two hundred 
and ninety American wounded priſoners were carried into 
Camden after this action; of this number 206 were con- 
tinentals, 82 were North-Carolina militia, and 2 were 
Virginia militia. The reſiſtance made by each corps may in 
ſomedegreebe eſtimated from the numberof wounded. The 
Americans loſt the whole of theirartillery, eight field pieces, 
upwards of 200 waggons, and the greateſt part of their 
baggage, almoſt all their officers were ſeparated from their 
reſpective commands. Every corps was broken in action 
and diſperſed. The fugitives, who fled by the common 
road, were purſued above 20 miles by the horſe of Tarle- 
ton's legion, and the way was covered with arms, bag- 
gage, and waggons. Baron de Kalb, the ſecond in com- 
mand, a brave and experienced officer, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and died on the next day of his wounds, The 
Baron, who was a German by birth, had long been in 
the French ſervice; he had travelled through the Bri- 
tiſh provinces, about the time of the ſtamp act, and is ſaid 
to have reported to his ſuperiors on his return, * that the 
Coloniſts were ſo firmly and univerſally attached to Great 
Britain, that nothing could ſhake their loyalty.” The 
Congreſs reſolved that a monument ſhould be erected to 
his memory in Annapolis, with a very honourable inſcrip- 
tion. Gen. Rutherford, of North-Carolina, was wounded 
and taken priſoner. 

'The royal army fought with great bravery, but the 
completeneſs of their victory was in a great degree owing 
to their ſuperiority in cavalry, and the precipitate flight 
of the American militia. Their whole loſs is ſuppoſed 


to have amounted to ſeveral hundreds. To add to the 


9 


* This detail was furniſhed by Mr. Williamſon, ſurgeon- general of the North- 
Carolina militia, who after the battle went into Camden with a flag. 
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diſtreſſes of the Americans, the defeat of Gates was im- 1780. 
mediately followed by the ſurpriſe and diſperſion of Sum- ö 
ter's corps. While the former was advancing near to the 
Britiſh army, the] latter, who had previouſly taken poſt 
between Camden and Charleſton, took a number of 
priſoners, and captured ſundry Britiſh ſtores, together 
with their convoy. On hearing of the defeat of his 
ſuperior officer, he began to retreat with his priſoners 
and ſtores. Tarleton with his legion, and a detachment h 
of infantry, purſued with ſuch celerity and addreſs as to ; 
overtake and ſurprize this party at Fiſhing Creek. The | 

: Britiſh rode into their camp before they were prepared 
| for defence. The retreating Americans, having been 
four days with little or no ſleep, were more obedient to 
the calls of nature, than attentive to her firſt law ſelf- 
preſervation. Sumter had taken every prudent precau- 
tion to prevent a ſurprize, but his videttes were ſo over- 
come with fatigue, that they neglected their duty. With 
great difficulty he got a few to ſtand their ground for a ſhort | 
time, but the greater part of his corps fled to the river or the 
woods. He loſt all his artillery, and his whole detachment 
was either killed, captured, or diſperſed. The priſoners he 
had lately taken were all re-taken. On the 17th and 18th 
of Aug. about 150 of Gates' army rendezvouſed at Char- | 
lotte, Theſe had reaſon to apprehend that they would | 
be immediately purſued and cut to pieces. There was | 

no magazine of proviſions in the town, and it was with- 

out any kind of defence. It was therefore concluded to 

retreat to Saliſbury, A circumſtantial detail of this 
would be the picture of complicated wretchedneſs. 
There were more wounded men than could be conveni- 
ently carried off. The inhabitants hourly expecting the 
Britiſh to advance into their ſettlement, and generally 
intending to flee, could not attend to the accommodation 
of the ſuffering ſoldiers. Objects of diſtreſs occurred in 
| every quarter. There were many who ſtood in need of 
| kind aſſiſtance, but there were few who could give it to 
| them. Several men were to be ſeen with but one arm, 

and ſome without any. Anxiety, pain and dejection, 

poverty, hurry, and confuſion, promiſcuouſly marked the 

gloomy 
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1780. gloomy ſcene. Under theſe eireumſtances, the remains of 
F that numerous army which kad lately cauſed ſuch terror to 


the friends of Great Britain, retreated to Saliſbury, and 
ſoon after to Hillſborough. General Gates had previouſly 
retired to this laſt place, and was there in concert with the 
government of North-Carolina, deviſing plans of defence, 
and for renewing military operations. 

Though there was no army to oppoſe Lord Cornwal- 
lis, yet the ſeaſon and bad health of his army, reſtrained 
him from purſuing his conqueſts. By the complete diſ- 
perſion of the continental forces, the country was in his 

r. The preſent moment of triumph ſeemed there- 
fore the moſt favourable conjunQure for breaking the 
ſpirits of thoſe who were attached to independence. To 
prevent their future co-operation with the armies of Con- 
greſs, a ſeverer policy was henceforward adopted. 

Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was taken up on 
grounds which involved thouſands in diſtreſs, and not a few 
in the loſs of life. The Britiſh conceived themſelves in poi- 
ſeſſion of the rightsof ſovereignty over a conquered country, 
and that therefore the efforts of the citizens to aſſert their 
independence, expoſed them to the penal conſequences of 
treaſon and rebellion. Influenced by theſe opinions, and 
tranſported with indignation againſt the inhabitants, they 
violated the rights which are held ſacred between inde- 
pendent hoſtile nations. Orders were given by Lord 
Cornwallis, “that all the inhabitants of the province who 
had ſubmitted, and Who had taken part in this revolt, 
ſhould be puniſhed with the greateſt rigour—that they 
ſhould be impriſoned, and their whole property taken 
from them or deſtroyed.” He alſo ordered in the moſt 
poſitive manner, that every militia man, who had born 
arms with the Britiſh, and afterwards joined the Ameri- 
cans, ſhould be put to death. At Auguſta, at Camden, and 
elſewhere, ſeveral of the inhabitants were hanged in con- 
fequence of theſe orders. 'The men who fuffered had 
been compelled by the neceſſities of their families, and the 
proſpect of ſaving their property, to make an involuntary 
ſubmiſſion to the royal conquerors. Experience foon 
taught them the inefficacy of thefe ſubmiſſions. This in 

their 
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their opinion abſolved them from the obligations of their 1780. ö 
engagements to ſupport the royal cauſe, and left them at 
liberty to follow their inclinations. To treat men thus 
circumſtanced, with the ſeverity of puniſhment uſually | 
inflicted on deſerters and traitors, might have a poli- J 
tical tendency to diſcourage farther revolts, but the im- 
partial world muſt regret that the unavoidable horrors of 
war ſhould be aggravated by ſuch deliberate effuſions of 
human blood. 

Notwithſtanding the deciſive ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
armies in South-Carolina, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens, though in the power of their conquerers, reſiſted 
every temptation to reſume the character of ſubjects. To 
enforce a general ſubmiſſion, orders were given by Lord 
Cornwallis immediately after the victory, to ſend out of 
South-Carolina a number of its principal citizens, Lieut. 
Gov. Gadſden, moſt of the civil and militia officers, and 
ſome others, who had declined exchanging their paroles Aug. 27. | 
for the protection of Britiſh ſubjects, were taken up, put 
on board a veſſel in the harbour, and ſent to St. Auguſ- 
tine. General Moultrie remonſtrated againſt the con- 
finement and removal of theſe gentlemen, as contrary to 
their rights derived from the capitulation of Charleſton. 
They at the ſame time challenged their adverſaries to 
prove any conduct of theirs, which merited expulſion i 
from their country and families. They received no far- | 
ther ſatisfaction, than that the meaſure had been adopt- 
ed from motives of policy.” To convince the inhabi- 
tants that the conquerors were ſeriouſly reſolved to re- 
move from the country all who refuſed to become ſub- 
jects, an additional number of about thirty citizens of 
South-Carolina, who remained priſoners on parole, were 
ſent off to the ſame place in leſs than three months. Gen. | 
Rutherford and Col, Iſaacs, both of North-Carolina, who | 
had lately been taken near Camden, were affociated with | 
them. | 

To compel the re-eſtabliſhment of Britiſh government, | 
Lord Cornwallis, in about four weeks after his victory, iſ- Sept. 16. 
ſued a proclamation for the ſequeſtration of all eſtates 
belonging to the active friends of independence. TE 
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1780. this he conſtituted © John Cruden, commiſſioner, with full 
—— power and authority, on the receipt of an order or warrant, 


to take into his poſſeſſion the eſtates both real and per- 
fonal (not included in the capitulation of Charleſton) of 
thoſe in the ſervice, or acting under the authority of the 
rebel Congrefs, and alſo the eſtates, both real and per- 
ſonal, of thofe perſons, who by an open avowal of re- 
bellious principles, or by other notorious acts, manifeſted 
a wicked and deſperate perſeverance in oppoſing the re- eſ- 
tabliſhment of his Majeſty's juſt and lawful authority ;” 
and it was farther declared, That any perſon or perſons 
obſtructing or impeding the ſaid commiſſioner in the exe- 
cution of his duty, by the concealment or removal of 
property or otherwife, ſhould, on conviction, be puniſhed 
as aiding and abetting rebellion.” 

An adherent to independence was now conſidered as 
one who courted exile, poverty, and ruin. Many yielded 
io the temptation, and became Britiſh ſubjects. The miſ- 
chievous effects of ſlavery, in facilitating the conqueſt of 
the country, now became apparent. As the ſlaves had no 
intereſt at ſtake, the ſubjugation of the State was a matter 
of no conſequence to them. Inſtead of aiding in its defence, 
they by a variety of means threw the weight of their hittle 
influence into the oppoſite ſcale. 

Though numbers broke through all the ties which 
bound them to ſupport the cauſe of America, illuſtrious 
ſacrifices were made at the ſhrine of liberty. Several of 
the richeſt men in the State fuffered their fortunes to re- 
main in the power and poſſeſſion of their conquerors, 
rather than ſtain their honour, by joining the enemies of 
their country. The patriotiſm of the ladies contributed 
much to this firmneſs ; they crowded on board priſon 
thips, and other places of confinement, to ſolace their 
ſuffering countrymen. While the conquerors were re- 
galing themſelves at concerts and aſſemblies, they could 
obtain very few of the fair ſex to aſſociate with them; 
but no fooner was an American officer introduced as a 
prifoner, than his company was ſought for, and his per- 
fon treated with every poſlible mark of attention and re- 
ſpect. On other occaſions the ladies in a great meaſure 

| retired 
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retired from the public eye, wept over the diſtreſſes of 1780. 
their country, and gave every proof of the warmeſt at 


tachment to its ſuffering cauſe. Among the numbers 
who were baniſhed from their ſamilies, and whoſe pro- 
perty was ſeized by the conquerors, many examples 


could be produced of ladies cheerfully parting with their 


ſons, huſbands, and brothers, exhorting them to fortitude 
and perſeverance ; and repeatedly entreating them never 
to ſuffer family attachments to interfere with the duty 
they owed to their country. When, in the *progreſs of 
the war, they were alſo comprehended under a general 
ſentence of baniſhment, with equal reſolution they parted 
with their native country, and the many endearments of 
home, and followed their huſbands into priſon ſhips and 
diſtant lands, where they were reduced to the neceſſity of 
receiving charity. 

Animated by ſuch examples, as well as by a high ſenſe 
of honour and the love of their country, a great propor? 
tion of the gentlemen of South-Carolina deliberately ad- 
hered to their firſt reſolution, of riſquing life and fortune 
in ſupport of their liberties. Hitherto the royal forces 
in South-Carolina had been attended with almoſt unin- 
terrupted ſucceſs. Their ſtandards vverſpread the coun- 
try, penetrated into every quarter, and triumphed over 
all oppoſition. 

The Britiſh Miniſtry by this flattering poſture of af- 
fairs, were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſub- 
jugating America, New plans were formed, and great 
expectations indulged, of ſpeedily re-uniting the diſſever- 
ed members of the empire. It was now aſſerted with a 
confidence bordering on preſumption, that ſuch troops 
as fought at Camden, put under ſuch a commander as 
Lord Cornwallis, would ſoon extirpate rebellion, ſo ef- 
fectually as to leave no veſtige of it in America. The 
Britiſh Miniſtry and army, by an impious confidence in 
their own wiſdom and proweſs, were duly prepared to 
give, in their approaching downfal, an uſeful leflon to the 
world. 

The diſaſter of the army under General Gates over- 
ſpread at firſt the face of American affairs, with a diſ- 
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1780. mal gloom, but the day of proſperity to the United 
Hates began, as will appear in the fequel, from that mo- 


ment to dawn. Their proſpects brightened up, while 
thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by diſgrace, broken 


dy defeat, and at loſt covered with ruin. Elated. with 


their victories, the conquerors grew more inſolent and 
rapacious, while the real friends of independence became 
reſolute and determined. | 
We have ſeen Sumter penetrating into South-Carolina, 
and re-commencing, a military oppoſition to Britiſh go- 
vernment. Soon after that event, he was promoted by 
Governor Rutledge, to the rank of Brigadier-general, 
About the ſame time Marion was promoted to the ſame 
rank, and in the north-eaſtern extremities: of the State, 
fucceſsfully proſecuted a ſimilar plan. This valuable offi- 
cer after the ſurrender of Charleſton retreated to North- 
Carolina. On the advance of General Gates, he ob- 
tained a command of ſixteen men. With theſe he pene- 
trated through the country, and took a poſition near the 
Santee. On the defeat of General Gates, he was com- 
pelled to abandon the State, but returned after an ab- 
lence: of a few days. For ſeveral weeks he had under 
his command only 70 men. At one time hardſhips and 
dangers reduced that number to 25, yet with this incon- 
{iderable number, he ſecured himſelf in the midſt of ſur- 
rounding. foes. Various ſchemes were tried to detach 
the inhabitants from co-operating with him. Majot 
Wemys burned ſcores of houſes on Pedee, ' Lynch's Creek, 
and Black River, belonging to ſuch as were ſuppoſed to 
do duty with Marion, or to be ſubſervient to his views: 
This had an effect different from what was intended; 
Revenge and deſpair co- operated with patriotiſm, to make 
theſe ruined men keep the field. Having no houſes to 
ſhelter them, the camps of their countrymen became 
their homes. For ſeveral months, Marion and his party 
were obliged to {lecp/ in the open air, and to ſhelter 
themſelves in the receſſes of deep ſwamps. From theſe 
xetreats they ſallied out, whenever an opportunity of har- 
raſſing the enemy, or of ſerving their country, preſented 
itſelf. 
1 | Oppoſition 
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Oppoſition to Britiſh government was not wholly con- 1780. 
fined to. the parties commanded by Sumter and Marion. — 


Itw as at no time altogether extinct in the extremities of the 
State, The diſpoſition to revolt, which had been excited 
on. the approach of General Gates, was not overcome by 
his defeat. The ſpirit of the people was overawed, but 
not ſubdued, The ſeverity with which revolters who, fell 
into the hands of the Britiſh were treated, induced thoſe 
who eſcaped to perſevere and ſeek ſafety in ſwamps. 
From the time of the general ſubmiſſion. of the inha- 
bitants in 1780, pains had been taken to increaſe the 
royal force by the co-operation of the yeomanry of the 
country. The Britiſh exhorted the people to form a royal 
militia, by repreſenting: that every proſpe& of ſucceed- 
ing in their ſcheme of independence was annihilated, 
and: that a farther oppoſition, would only be a prolonga- 
tion of their diſtroſſes, if not their utter ruin. Major 
Ferguſon: of the 7iſt regiment was particularly active 
in this buſineſs. He viſited the ſettlements of the diſaf- 
teted to the American cauſe, and collected a corps of 
militia of that deſcription, from which much active ſer- 
vice was. expected. He advanced to the north-weſtern 
ſettlements, to. hold communication with the loyaliſts of 
both Carolinas. From his preſence, together with afſus 
rances of an early movement of the royal army into North- 
Carolina, it was hoped that the friends of royal govern- 
ment would be rouſed to activity in the ſervice of their King. 
In the mean time every preparation was made for urging 
offenſive operations, as ſoon as the ſeaſon and the ſtate of 
the ſtores: would permit. 
That ſpirit of enterprize, which has already been 
mentioned as. beginning to revive among the American 
militia about this time, prompted Colonel Clarke to make 
an attempt on the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta in Georgia; 
but in this he failed and was obliged to retreat. Major 
Ferguſon, with the hope of intercepting his party, kept 
near the mountains, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ſupport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the depre- 
dations of the loyaliſts, induced thoſe hardy republicans, 
who reſide on the weſt ſide of the Allegany mountains, 
to 
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to form an enterprize for reducing that diſtinguiſhed par- 
tiſan. This was done of their own motion, without any 
direction from the governments of America, or from the 
officers of the continental army. ö 

There was, without any apparent deſign, a powerful 
combination of ſeveral detached commanders of ſeveral 
adjacent States, with their reſpective commands of mili- 
tia. Colonel Campbell of Virginia, Colonels Cleveland, 
Shelby, Sevier, and M. Dowel of North-Carolina, toge- 


. ther with Colonels Lacey, Hawthorn and Hill, of South- 


OR. 7. 


Carolina, all rendezvouſed together, with a number of 
men, amounting to 1600, though they were under no ge- 
neral command, and though they were not called upon 
to embody by any common authority, or indeed by any 
authority at all, but that of a general impulſe on their 
own minds. They had ſo little of the mechaniſm of a 
regular army, that the Colonels of ſome of the States, 
by common conſent, commanded each day alternately. 
The hardſhips theſe volunteers underwent were very great; 
ſome of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, without taſt- 
ing bread or ſalt, or ſpirituous liquors, and flept in the 
woods without blankets. The running ſtream quenched 
their thirſt ; at night the earth afforded them a bed, and 
the heavens, or at moſt the limbs of trees, were their only 
covering; ears of corn, or pompions thrown into the fire, 
with occaſional ſupplies of beef or veniſon, killed and 
roaſted in the woods, were the chief articles of their pro- 
viſions. They had neither commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, 


nor ſtores of any kind. They ſelected about a thouſand 


of their beſt men, and mounted them on their fleeteſt 
horſes; theſe attacked Major Ferguſon on the top of King's 
mountain, near the confines of North and South-Caro- 
lina. The Americans formed three parties, Col. Lacey of 
South-Carolina led one, which attacked on the weſt end. 
The two others were commanded by Colonels Campbell 
and Cleveland, one of which attacked on the eaſt end, and 
the other in the center. Ferguſon with great boldneſs 
attacked the aſſailants with fixed bayonets, and coinpel- 
led them ſucceſſively to retire, but they only fell back a 
little way, and getting behind trees and rocks, renewed 

their 
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uncovered, were aimed at by the American markſmen ,.. 
and many of them were ſlain. An unuſual number of 
the killed were found to have been ſhot in the head. K i- 
flemen took off riflemen with ſuch exactneſs, that they kill- 
ed each other when taking ſight, ſo effectually, that their 
eyes remained after they were dead, one ſhut and the 
other open, in the uſual manner of markſmen when le- 
velling at their object. Major Ferguſon diſplayed as much 
bravery as was poſſible in his ſituation ; but his encamp- 
ment on the top of the mountain was not well choſen, as 
it gave the Americans an opportunity of covering them- 
ſelves in their approaches. Had he purſued his march 
on charging and driving the firſt party of the militia 
which gave way, he might have got off with the moſt of 
his men, but his unconquerable ſpirit diſdained either to 
flee or to ſurrender. After a ſevere conflict he received 
a mortal wound. No chance of eſcape being left, and 
all proſpe& of ſucceſsful reſiſtance being at an end, the 
conteſt was ended by the ſubmiſſion of the ſurvivors. 
Upwards of 800 became priſoners, and 225 had been 
previouſly killed or wounded, Very few of the aſſai- 
lants fell, but in their number was Col. Williams, a diſ- 
tinguiſhed militia officer in Ninety-ſix diſtrict, who had 
been very active in oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of Bri- 
tiſh goyernment. Ten of the royal militia who had ſur- 
rendered were hanged by their conquerors. They were 
provoked to this meaſure by the ſeverity of the Britiſh, 
who had lately hanged ſeveral of the captured Ameri- 
cans in South-Carolina and Georgia. They alſo alledged, 
that the men who ſuffered were guilty of previous felo- 
nies, for which their lives were forfeited by the laws of 
the land. The fall of Ferguſon was in itſelf a great loſs 
to the royal cauſe, He poſſeſſed ſuperior abilities as a 
partiſan, and his ſpirit of enterpriſe was uncommon. To 
a diſtinguiſhed capacity for planning great deſigns, he 
alſo added the practical abilities neceſſary to carry them 
into execution. The unexpected advantage which the 
Americans gained over him and his party, in a great de- 


gree fruſtrated a well-concerted ſcheme for ſtrengthening 
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1780. the Britiſh army by the co-operation of the Tory inhabi- 
—— tants, whom he had undertaken to diſcipline and prepare 


future exertions of the loyaliſts. The ſame timid cau- 
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for active ſervice. The total rout of the party which 
had joined Major Ferguſon, operated as a check on the 


tion which made them averſe to joining their countrymen 
in oppoling the claims of Great Britain, reſtrained them 
from riſquing any more in ſupport of the royal cauſe. 
Henceforward they waited to ſee how the ſcales were like- 
ly to incline, and reſerved themſelves till the Britiſh 
army, by its own unaſſiſted efforts, ihould gain a decided 
ſuperiority. 

In a few weeks after the general action near Camden, 
Lord Cornwallis left a ſmall force in that village, and 
marched with the main army towards Saliſbury, intend- 
ing to puſh forwards in that direction. While on his 
way thither, the North-Carolina militia was very in- 
duſtrious and ſucceſsful in annoying his detachments, 
Riflemen frequently penetrated near his camp, and from 
behind trees made ſure of their objects. The late con- 
querors found their ſituation very uneaſy, being expoſed 
to unſeen dangers if they attempted to make an excur- 
ſion of only a few hundred yards from their main body. 
The defeat of Major Fergufon, added to theſe circum- 
ſtances, gave a ſerious alarm to Lord Cornwallis, and he 
ſoon after retreated to Winnſborough, As he retired, 
the militia took ſeveral of his waggons, and ſingle men 
often rode up within gunſhot of his army, diſcharged 
their pieces, and made their eſcape. The panic occa- 
ſioned by the defeat of General Gates had in a great 
meaſure worn off. The defeat of Major Ferguſon, and 
the conſequent retreat of Lord Cornwallis, encou- 
raged the American militia to take the field, and the 
neceſſity of the times induced them to ſubmit to ſtrict- 
er diſcipline. Sumter, ſoon after the diſperſion of his 
corps on the 18th of Auguſt, collected a band of vo- 
lunteers, partly from new adventurers, and partly from 
thoſe who had eſcaped on that day. With theſe, 
though for three months there was no continental army 
in the State, he conſtantly kept the field in ſupport of 
American independence. He varied his poſition from 


time 
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time to time about Evoree, Broad, and Tyger Rivers, 
and had frequent ſhirmiſhes with his adverſaries. Hav- 
ing mounted his followers, he infeſted the Britiſh par- 
ties with frequent excurſions beat up their quarters 
intercepted their convoys, and ſo harraſſed them with 
ſucceſſive alarms, that their movements could not be 
made but with caution and difficulty. His ſpirit of en- 
terprize was ſo particularly injurious to the Britiſh, 
that they laid ſundry plans for deſtroying his force, but 
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they all failed in the execution. He was attacked at Nov. 12. 


Broad River by Major Wemys, commanding a corps of 
infantry and dragoons. In this action the Britiſh were 
defeated, and their commanding officer taken priſoner. 


Eight days after he was attacked at Black-Stocks, near Nov. 20. 


Tyger River, by Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton. The at- 
tack was begun with 170 dragoons and 80 men of the 
63d regiment, A conſiderable part of Sumter's force had 
been thrown into a large log barn, from the apertures of 
which they fired with ſecurity. Many of the 63d re- 
giment were killed. Tarleton charged with his cavalry, 
but being unable to diſlodge the Americans, retreated, 
and Sumter was left in quiet poſſeſſion of the field. 
The loſs of the Britiſh in this action was conſiderable. 
Among their killed were three officers, Major Money, 
Lieuts. Gibſon and Cope. The Americans loſt very few, 
but General Sumter received a wound, which for ſeveral 
months interrupted his gallant enterprizes in behalf of 
his country. His zeal and activity in animating the 
militia, when they were diſcouraged by repeated defeats, 
and the bravery and good conduct he diſplayed in ſun- 
dry attacks on the Britiſh detachments, procured him 
the applauſe of his countrymen, and the thanks of Con- 
els. | 

* the three months which followed the defeat of 
the American army near Camden, General Gates was in- 
duſtriouſly preparing to take the field. Having collected 
a force at Hillſbury he advanced to Saliſbury, and very 
ſoon after to Charlotte. He had done every thing in 
his power to repair the injuries of his defeat, and was 
again in a condition to face the enemy; but from that 

| N 2 influence 
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1780. influence which popular opinion has over public affairs 
—— in a commonwealth, Congreſs reſolved to ſuperſede him, 


and to order a court of inquiry to be held on his con- 
duct. This was founded on a former reſolve, that who- 


ever loſt a poſt ſhould be ſubje to a court of inquiry. 


The caſes were no ways paiallel, he had loſt a battle 
but not a poſt, The only charge that could be exhibit- 
cd againſt General Gates was that he had been defeated. 
His enemies could accuſe him of no military crime, un- 
leſs that to be unſucceſsful might be reckoned ſo. The 
public, ſore with their loſſes, were defirous of a change, 
and Congreſs found it neceſſary to gratify them, though 
at the expence of the feelings of one of their belt, and 
till Auguſt 1780, one of their moſt ſucceſsful officers. 
Virginia did not ſo ſoon forget Saratoga. When General 
Gates was at Richmond on his way home from Carolina, 


Dec. 18, the Houſe of Burgeſſes of that State unanimoully reſolved, 


« That a committee of four be appointed to wait on 
General Gates, and afſure him of their high regard and 
eſteem, and that the remembrance of his former glori- 
ous ſervices could not be obliterated by any reverſe of 
fortune ; but that ever mindful of his great merit, they 
would omit no opportunity of teſtifying to the world the 
gratitude which the country owed to him in his military 
character. 

Theſe events, together with a few important ſkir- 
miſhes not worthy of being particularly mentioned, 
cloſed the campaign of 1780 in the ſouthern States. They 
afforded ample evidence of the folly of proſecuting the 
American war. Though Britiſh conqueſts had rapidly 
fucceeded each other, yet no advantages accrued to the 
victors. The minds of the people were unſubdued, or 
rather more alienated from every idea of returning 10 
their former allegiance, Such was their temper, that 
the expence of retaining them in ſubjection would have 
exceeded all the profits of the conqueſts. Britiſh garri- 
fons kept down open reſiſtance in the vicinity of the 
places where they were eſtabliſhed, but as ſoon as they 
were withdrawn, and the people left to themſelves, a ſpi- 
rit of revolt hoſtile to Great Britain always diſplayed it- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf, and the ſtandard of independence, whenſoever it was 1780. 
prudently raiſed, never wanted followers from the active 


and ſpirited part of the community. 
CHAP. XX. 


Campaign of 1780 in the Northern States, 


HILE the war raged in South- Carolina, the 
campaign of 1780, in the northern States, was 
barren of important events. At the cloſe of the prece- 
ding campaign, the American northern army took poſt 
at Morriſtown and built themſelves huts, agreeably to the 
* which had been firſt introduced at Valley- Forge. 
his poſition was well calculated to cover the country 
from the excurſions of the Britiſh, being only 20 miles 
from New-York. 


Lord Sterling made an ineffeQual attempt to ſurpriſe January, 
a party of the enemy on Staten-Iſland. While he was 1780. 


on the ifland, a number of perſons from the Jerſey ſide 
paſſed over and plundered the inhabitants who had ſub- 
mitted to the Britiſh government. In theſe times of con- 
fuſion, licentious perſons fixed themſelves near the lines, 
which divided the Britiſh from the Americans. When- 
ſoever an opportunity offered, they were in the habit of 
going within the ſettlements of the oppoſite party, and 
under the pretence of diſtreſſing their enemies, commit- 
ted the moſt ſhameful depredations. In the firſt months 
of the year 1780, while the royal army was weakened 
by the expedition againſt Charleſton, the Britiſh were ap- 
prehenſive for their ſafety in New-York. The rare cir- 
cumſtance which then exiſted of a connection between 
the main and York-Ifland by means of ice, ſeemed to 
invite to the enterpriſe, but the force and equipments of 
the American army were unequal to it. Lieutenant-ge- 
neral Kniphauſen, who then commanded in New-York, 
apprehending ſuch a deſign, embodied the inhabitants of 
the city as a militia for its defence, They very cheerfully 
formed themſelves into companies, and diſcovered great 


zeal in the ſervice, 
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An incurſion was made into Jerſey from New-York 
with goo men, commanded by Lieutenant-general 


June 16. Kniphauſen. They landed at Elizabeth-Town, and pro- 


ceeded to Connecticut farms. In this neighbourhood 
lived the Rev. Mr. James Caldwell, a Preſbyterian cler- 
gyman of great activity, ability, and influence, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia to defend 
their rights, had rendered him particularly obnoxious to 
the Britiſh, When the royal forces were on their way 
into the country, a ſoldier came to his houſe in his abſence, 
and ſhot his wife Mrs. Caldwell inſtantly dead, by level- 
ling his piece directly at her through the window of the 
room in which ſhe was ſitting with her children. Her 
body, at the requeſt of an'officer of the new levies, was 
moved to fome diſtance, and then the houſe and every 
thing in it was reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh burnt about 
12 other houſes, and alſo the Preſbyterian church, and 
then proceeded to Springfield. As they advanced they 
were annoyed by Colonel Dayton with a few militia. On 
their approach to the bridge near the town, they were 
farther oppoſed by General Maxwell, who with a few 
continental troops was prepared to diſpute its paſſage. 
They made a halt and ſoon after returned to Elizabeth- 
Town. Before they had retreated, the whole American 
army at Morriſtown marched to oppoſe them. While 
this royal detachment was in Jerſey, Sir Henry Clinton 
returned with his victorious troops from Charleſton to 
New-York. He ordered a re-inforcement to Kniphauſen, 
and the whole advanced a ſecond time towards Spring- 
field, They were now oppoſed by General Greene, 
with a conſiderable body of continental troops. Co- 
lonel Angel with his regiment and a piece of artillery was 
poſted to ſecure the bridge in front of the town. A ſe- 
vere action took place, which laſted forty minutes. Su- 
perior numbers forced the Americans to retire. General 
Greene took poſt with his troops on a range of hills, in 
hopes of being attacked. Inſtead of this the Britiſh be- 
gan to burn the town. Near fifty dwellings houſes were 
reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh then retreated, but were 
purſued by the enraged militia, till they entered Elizabeth- 


Town 
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Town. The next day they ſet out on their return to 1780. 
New-York. The loſs of the Americans in the action? 


was about 80, and that of the Britith was ſuppoſed to be 
conſiderably more. It is difficult to tell what was the 
preciſe object of this expedition. Perhaps the royal 
commanders hoped to get poſſeffion of Morriſtown, and 
to deſtroy the American ſtores. Perhaps they flattered 
themſelves that the inhabitants were ſo diſpirited by the 
recent loſs of Charleſton, that they. would ſubmit with- 
out reſiſtance ; and. that the ſoldiers of the continental 
army would deſert to them : but if theſe were their views, 
they were diſappointed in both. The firm oppoſition 
which was made by the Jerſey farmers, contraſted with 
the conduct of the ſame people in the year 1776, made it 
evident that not only their averſion to Great Britain con- 
tinued in full force, but that the practical habits of ſervice 
and danger had improved the country militia, ſo as to 
bring them near to an equality with regular troops. 

By ſuch deſultory operations were hoſtilities carried on 
at this time in the northern States. Individuals were 
killed, houſes were burnt, and much miſchief done ; but 
nothing was effected which tended either to reconcilement 
or ſubjugation. 

The loyal Americans who had fled within. the Britiſh 
lines, commonly called refugees, reduced a predatory 
war into ſyſtem. On their petition to Sir Henry Clinton, 
they had been in the year 1779, permitted to ſet up a 
diſtin& government in New-York, under a juriſdiction 
called the honourable board of aſſociated loyaliſts, They 
had ſomething like a fleet of ſmall privateers and crui- 
ſers, by the aid of which they committed various de- 
predations. A party of them who had formerly belong- 
ed to Maſſachuſetts, went to Nantucket, broke open the 
warehouſes, and carried off every thing that fell in their 
way. They alſo carried off two loaded brigs and two or 
three ſchooners. In a 3 they left behind 
them they obſerved, T 
their property, and compelled to abandon their dwellings, 
friends, and connections: and that they conceived them- 
ſelves warranted by the laws of God and man, to wage 

NA war 
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1780, war againſt their perſecutors, and to endeavour by every 
— means in their power to obtain compenſation for their 


ſufferings.” Theſe aſſociated loyaliſts eagerly embraced 
every adventure which gratified either their avarice or 
their revenge. Their enterpriſes were highly lucrative 
to themſelves; and extremely diſtreſſing to the Americans. 
Their knowledge of the country and ſuperior means of 
tranſportation enabled them to make haſty deſcents and 
ſucceſsful enterpriſes. A war of plunder in which the 
feelings of humanity were often ſuſpended, and which 
tended to.no valuable public purpoſe, was carried on in this 
ſhameful manner, from the double excitements of profit 
and revenge. The adjoining coaſts of the continent, and 
eſpecially the maritime parts of New-Jerſey, became 
ſcenes of waſte and havoc. | 
The diſtreſs which the Americans ſuffered from the 
diminiſhed value of their currency, though felt in the year 
1778, and {till more ſo in the year 19779, did not arrive 
to its higheſt pitch till the year 1780. Under the preſ- 
fure of ſufferings from this cauſe, the officers of the Jer- 
ſey line addreſſed a memorial to their ſtate legiſlature, 
ſetting forth, That four months pay of a private, would 
not procure for his family a ſingle buſhel of wheat ; that 
the pay of a Colonel would not purchaſe oats for his 
horſe; that a common labourer or expreſs rider received 
four times as much as an American officer.” They 
urged, © That unleſs a ſpeedy and ample remedy was pro- 
vided, the total diſſolution of their line was inevitable ;” 
and concluded with ſaying, ** that their pay ſhould either 
bemadeup in Mexican dollars, orin ſomething equivalent.” 
In addition to the inſufficiency of their pay and ſupport, 
other cauſes of diſcontent prevailed. The original idea 
of a continental army, to be raiſed, paid, ſubſiſted, and 
regulated upon an equal and uniform principle, had been 
in a great meaſure exchanged for State eſtabliſhments. 
This miſchievous meaſure partly originated from neceſſi- 
ty, for State credit was not quite ſo much depreciated as 
continental. Congreſs not poſſeſſing the means of ſup- 
porting the army, devolved the buſineſs on the compo- 
nent parts of the confederacy. Some States, from their 


internal 
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internal ability and local advantages, furniſhed their troops 1780. 
not only with cloathing, but with many conveniencies—- 


Others ſupplied them with ſome neceflaries, but on a 
more contracted ſcale, A few from their particular ſitu- 
ation could do little or nothing at all. The officers and 
men in the routine of duty, mixed daily and compared 
circumſtances. Thoſe who fared worſe than others, 
were diſſatisfied with a ſervice which made ſuch injurious 
diſtinctions. From cauſes of this kind, ſuperadded to a 
complication of wants and ſufferings, a diſpoſition to 
mutiny began to ſhew itſelf in the American army. 
This broke forth into full action among the ſoldiers 
which were ſtationed at Fort Schuyler. Thirty-one of 
the men of that garriſon went off in a body. Being 
purſued ſixteen of them were overtaken, and thirteen 
of the ſixteen were inſtantly killed. About the ſame 
time, two regiments of Connecticut troops mutinied 
and got under arms. They determined to return home, 
or to gain ſubſiſtence at the point of the bayonet. Their 
officers reaſoned with them, and urged every argument 
that could either intereſt their pride or their paſſions. 


They were reminded of their good conduct, of the im- 


portant objects for which they were contending, but their 
anſwer was, „our ſufferings are too great, and we want 
preſent relief.” After much expoſtulation they were at 
length prevailed upon to go to their huts, It is remar- 
kable, that this mutinous diſpoſition of the Connecticut 
troops, was in a great meaſure quelled by the Pennſyl- 
vania line, which in a few months, as ſhall hereafter be 
related, planned and executed a much more ſerious re- 
volt, than that which they now ſuppreſſed. While the 
army was in this feveriſh ſtate of diſcontent from their 
accumulated diſtreſſes, a printed paper, addrefled to the 
ſoldiers of the continental army, was circulated in the 
American camp. This was in the following words, 
« The time is at length arrived, when all the artifices and 
falſehoods of the Congreſs and of your commanders, can 
no longer conceal from you the miſeries of your ſituation. 
You are neither fed, cloathed, nor paid. Your numbers 
are waſting away by ſickneſs, famine, and nakedneſs, and 

rapidly 
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1780. rapidly ſo by the period of your ſtipulated ſervice being 
— expired. This is now the period to fly from ſlavery and 


fraud. 

„ am happy in acquainting my old countrymen that 
the affairs of ks are fully ſettled, and that Great 
Britain and Ireland are — . as well from intereſt as 
from affection. I need not tell you who are born in 
America, that you have been cheated and abuſed. Vou 
are both ſenſible that in order to procure your liberty you 
muſt quit your leaders, and join your real friends, who 
ſcorn to impoſe upon you, and who will receive you with 
open arms, kindly forgiving all your errors. You are 
told you are ſurrounded by a numerous militia, This is 
alſo falſe. Aſſociate then together, make uſe of your 
firelocks, and join the Britiſh army, where you will be 
permitted to diſpoſe of yourſelves as you pleaſe,” 

About the ſame time, or rather a little before, the news 
arrived of the reduction of Charleſton, and the capture 
of the whole American ſouthern army. Such was the 
firmneſs of the common ſoldiery, and ſo ſtrong their at- 
tachment to the cauſe of their country, that though dan- 
ger impelled, want urged, and Britiſh favour invited them 
to a change of ſides, yet on the arrival of but a ſcanty ſup- 
ply of meat for their immediate ſubſiſtence, military duty 
was cheerfully performed, and no uncommon deſertion 
took place. 

So great were the neceſſities of the American army, 
that General Waſhington was obliged to call on the ma- 
giſtrates of the adjacent counties for ſpecitied quantities of 
proviſions, to be ſupplied in a given number of days. 
At other times he was compelled to ſend out detachments 
of his troops, to take proviſions at the point of the bayo- 
net from the citizens. This expedient at length failed, 
for the country in the vicinity of the army afforded no 
farther ſupplies. Theſe impreſſments were not only in- 
jurious to the morals and diſcipline of the army, but tended 
to alienate the affections of the people. Much of the 
ſupport which the American General had previouſly ex- 
perienced from the inhabitants, proceeded from the dif- 
terence of treatment they received from their own army, 

compared 
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compared with what they ſuffered from the Britiſh, The 1780. 
General, whom the inhabitants hitherto regarded as their 


protector, had now no alternative but to diſband his 
troops, or to ſupport them by force. The ſituation of 
General Waſhington was eminently embarraſſing. The 
army looked to him for proviſions, the inhabitants for 
protection of their property. To ſupply the one, and not 
offend the other, ſeemed little leſs than an impoſlibility. 
To preſerve order and ſubordination in an army of free 
republicans, even when well fed, paid, and cloathed, 
would have been a work of difficulty ; but to retain them 
in ſervice and reſtrain them with diſcipline, when deſtitute, 
not only of the comforts, but often of the neceſſaries of 
life, required addreſs and abilities of ſuch magnitude as 
are rarely found in human nature. In this choice of diffi- 
culties Gen. Waſhington not only kept his army together, 
but conducted with ſo much diſcretion, as to command 
the approbation both of the army and of the citizens. 

So great a ſcarcity, in a country uſually abounding 
with proviſions, appears extraordinary, but various re- 
mote cauſes had concurred about this time to produce an 
unprecedented deficiency. The ſeaſons both in 1779 and 
1780 were unfavourable to the crops, The labours of the 
huſbandmen, who were attached to the cauſe of inde- 
pendence, had been frequently interrupted by the calls 
for militia duty. Thoſe who cared for neither fide, or 
who from principles of religion held the unlawfulneſs of 
war, or who were ſecretly attached to the royal intereſt, 
had been very deficient in induſtry. Such ſometimes rea- 
ſoned that all labour on their farms, beyond a bare ſup- 
ply of their own neceſſities, was unavailing ; but the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the ſufferings of the army was the daily 
diminiſhing value of the continental bills of credit. The 
farmers found, that the longer they delayed the payment 
of taxes, the leſs quantity of country produce would diſ- 
charge the ſtipulated fum. They alſo obſerved, that the 
longer they kept their grain on hand, the more of the 
paper currency was obtained in exchange for it. This 
either diſcouraged them from ſelling, or made them very 
tardy in coming to market. Many ſecreted their ue 
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1780. ſions and denied their having any, while others who were 
_——— / contiguous to the Britiſh, ſecretly fold to them for gold 


or ſilver. The patriotiſm which at the commencement 
of the war had led fo many to ſacrifice property for the 
good of their country, had in a great degree ſubſided. 
Though they ſtill retained their good wiſhes for the cauſe, 
yet theſe did not carry them fo far as to induce a wil- 
lingneſs to exchange the hard-earned produce of their 
farms, for a paper currency of a daily diminiſhing value. 
For proviſions carried to New-York, the farmers recei- 
ved real money, but for what was carried to the Ameri- 
cans, they only received paper. The value of the firſt 
was known, of the other daily varying, but in an un- 
cealing progreſſion from bad to worſe. Laws were made 
againſt this intercourſe, but they were executed in the 
manner laws uniformly have been, in the evaſion of 
which multitudes find an immediate intereſt, 

In addition to theſe diſaſters from ſhort crops, and 
depreciating money, diſorder and confuſion pervaded the 
departments for ſupplying the army. Syſtems for theſe 
purpoſes had been haſtily adopted, and were very ina- 
dequate to the end propoſed. To provide for an army 
under the beſt eſtabliſhment, and with a full military 
cheſt, is a work of difficulty, and though guarded by the 
precautions which time and experience have ſuggeſted, 
opens a door to many frauds ; but it was the hard caſe 
of the Americans to be called on to diſcharge this duty 
without ſufficient knowledge of the buſmefs, and under 
ill-digeſted ſyſtems, and with a paper currency that was 
not two days of the ſame value. Abuſes crept in; 
frauds were practiſed, oconomy was exiled. 

To obviate theſe evils, Congreſs adopted the expe- 
dient of ſending a committee of their own body to the 
camp of 'their main army. Mr, Schuyler of New-York, 
Mr. Peabody of New-Hampſhire, and Mr. Matthews of 
South-Carolina, were appointed. They were furniſhed 
with ample powers and inſtructions to reform abuſes, 
to alter preceding ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh new ones in 
their room. This committee proceeded to camp in 
May 1780, and thence wrote ſundry letters to Congreſs 
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and the States, in which they confirmed the repreſen- 1780. 
tations previouſly made of the diſtreſſes and diſorders = 


every where prevalent. In particular, they ſtated, “ that 
the army was unpaid for five months—that it ſeldom 
had more than ſix days proviſion in advance, and was 
on ſeveral occaſions for ſundry ſucceſſive days without 
meat—that the army was deſtitute of forage---that the 
medical department had neither ſugar, coffee, tea, cho- 
colate, wine, nor ſpirituous liquors of any kind---that 
every department of the army was without money, and 
had not even the ſhadow of credit left---that the patience 


of the ſoldiers, born down by the preſſure of compli- 


cated ſufferings, was on the point of being exhauſted.” 

A tide of misfortunes from all quarters was at this 
time pouring it upon the United States. There appear- 
ed not, however, in their public bodies, the ſmalleſt diſ- 
polition to purchaſe ſafety by conceſſions of any ſort. 
They ſeemed to rife in the midſt of their diſtreſſes, and 
to gain ſtrength from the preſſure of calamities. When 
Congreſs could neither command money nor credit for the 
ſubliſtence of their army, the citizens of Philadelphia 
formed an aſſociation to procure a ſupply of neceſſary 
articles for their ſuffering ſoldiers. The ſum of 300,000 
dollars were ſubſcribed iu a few days, and converted into 
a bank, the principal deſign of which was to purchaſe 
proviſions for the troops in the molt prompt and eth- 
cacious manner. The advantages of this inſtitution 
were great, and particularly enhanced by the critical 
time in which it was inſtituted. The loſs of Charleſton, 
and the ſubſequent Britith victories in Carolina, produ- 
ced effects directly the reverſe of what were expected. 
It being the deliberate reſolution of the Americans never 
to return to the government of Great Britain, ſuch 
unfavourable events as threatened the ſubverſion of inde- 
pendence operated as incentives to their exertions. The 
patriotic flame which had blazed forth in the beginning 
of the war was re-kindled, A willingneſs to do, and to 
ſuffer, in the cauſe of American liberty, was revived in 
the breaſts of many. Theſe diſpoſitions were invigo- 
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1780. rated by private aſſurances, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
—— would, in the courſe of the campaign, ſend a powerful 


armament to their aid. To excite the States to be in 
readineſs for this event, Congreſs circulated among them 
an addreſs, of which the following is a part. The 
criſis calls for exertion. Much is to be done in a little 
time, and every motive that can ſtimulate the mind of 
man preſents itſelf to view. No period has occurred in 
this long and glorious ſtruggle, in which indeciſion 
would be ſo deſtructive on the one hand, and on the 
other, no conjuncture has been more favourable to great 

and deciding efforts.” a 
The powers of the committee of Congreſs in the Ame- 
rican camp were enlarged ſo far as to authoriſe them to 
frame and execute ſuch plans as, in their opinion, would 
moſt effectually draw forth the reſources of the country, 
in co- operating with the armament expected from France. 
In this character they wrote ſundry letters to the States, 
ſtimulating them to vigorous exertions. It was agreed 
to make arrangements for bringing into the field 3 5,000 
effective men, and to call on the States for ſpecific ſup- 
plies of every thing neceſſary for their ſupport. To ob- 
tain the men it was propoſed to complete the regular re- 
giments by d aughts from the militia, and to make up 
what they fell ſhort of 35, ooo effectives, by calling forth 
more of the militia. Every motive concurred to rouſe 
the activity of the inhabitants. The States nearly ex- 
hauſted with the war, ardently wiſhed for its determi- 
nation. An opportunity now offered for ſtriking a deci- 
five blow, that might at once, as they ſuppoſed, rid the 
country of its diſtreſſes. The only thing required on 
the part of the United States, was to bring into the field 
35,000 men, and to make effectual arrangements for their 
ſupport. The tardineſs of deliberation in Congreſs was 
in a great meaſure done away, by the full powers given to 
their committee in camp. Accurate eſtimates were made 
of every article of ſupply neceſſary for the enſuing cam- 
paign. Theſe, and alſo the numbers of men wanted, 
were quotaed on the ten northern States in proportion to 
their abilities and numbers. In conformity to theſe re- 
quiſitions, 
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quiſitions, vigorous reſolutions were adopted for carrying 1780. i 
them into effect. Where voluntary enliſtments fell ſnort - 
of the propoſed number, the deficiencies were, by the i 
laws of ſeveral States, to be made up by draughts or lots i 
from the militia, The towns in New-England and the | 
countfes in the middle States were reſpectively called on | 
for a ſpecified number of men. Such was the zeal of | 
the pcople in New-England, that neighbours would of- 
ten club together, to engage one of their number to go 
into the army. Being without money, in conformity to 
the practice uſual in the early ſtages of ſociety, they paid 
for military duty with cattle. Twenty head were fre- 
quently given as a reward for eighteen months ſervice. 
Maryland directed her Lieutenants of counties to claſs all 
the property in their reſpective counties into as many 
equal claſſes as there were men wanted, and each claſs 
was by law obliged within ten days thereafter, to furniſh 
an able-bodied recruit to ſerve during the war, and in 
cafe of their neglecting or refuſing ſo to do, the county 
Lieutenants were authoriſed to procure men at their ex- 
pence, at any rate not exceeding 15 pounds in every 
hundred pounds worth of property, clafſed agreeably to 
the law. Virginia alſo claſſed her citizens, and called 
upon the reſpective claſſes for every fifteenth man for pub- 
lic ſervice. Pennſylvania concentered the requiſite power 
in her Preſident, Joſeph Reed, and authoriſed him to 
draw forth the reſources of the State, under certain limi- 
tations, and if neceſſary to declare martial law over the 
State. The legiſlative part of theſe complicated arrange- 
ments were ſpeedily paſſed, but the execution, though un- 
commonly vigorous, lagged far behind. Few occaſions 
could occur in which it might ſo fairly be tried, to what 
extent in conducting a war, a variety of wills might be 
brought to act in uniſon. The reſult of the experiment 
was, that however favourable republics may be to the 
liberty and happineſs of the people in the time of peace, 
they will be greatly deficient in that vigour and diſpatch, 
which military operations require, unleſs they imitate the 
policy of monarchies, by committing the executive depart- 
ments of government to the direction of a ſingle _ 
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While theſe preparations were making in America, 


the armament which had been promiſed by his moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty was on its way. As ſoon as it was 
known in France, that a reſolution was adopted, to ſend 
out troops to the United States, the young French nobility 
diſcovered the greateſt zeal to be employed on that ſer- 
vice. Court favour was ſcarcely ever ſolicited with more 
earneſtneſs, than was the honour of ſerving under Gene- 
ral Waſhington. The number of applicants was much 
greater than the ſervice required. The diſpoſition to 
ſupport the American revolution was not only prevalent 
in the court of France, but it animated the whole body of 
the nation. 'The winds and waves did not ſecond the 
ardent wiſhes of the French troops. Though they ſailed 
from France on the iſt of May 1780, they did not reach 
a port in the United States till the 1oth of July following. 
On that day to the great joy of the Americans, M. de Ter- 
nay arrived at Rhode-Iſland, with a ſquadron of ſeven 
ſail of the line, five frigates, and five ſmaller armed 
veſſels. He likewiſe convoyed a fleet of tranſports with 
four old French regiments, beſides the legion de Lauzun, 
and a battalion of artillery, amounting in the whole to 
6Gooo men, all under the command of Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Count de Rochambeau. To the French as ſoon as 
they landed poſſeſſion was given of the forts and batteries 
on the iſland, and by their exertions, they were ſoon put 
in a high ſtate of defence. In a few days after their ar- 
rival, an addreſs of congratulation from the General 
Aſſembly of the State of Rhode-Iſland, was preſented to 
Count de Rochambeau, in which they expreſſed “ their 
moſt grateful fenſe of the magnanimous aid afforded to 
the United States, by their illuſtrious friend and ally the 
Monarch of France, and alſo gave aſſurances of every 
exertion in their power for the ſupply of the French 
forces, with all manner of refreſhments and neceſſaries 
for rendering the ſervice happy and agreeable.” Ro- 
chambeau declared in his anſwer, * that he only brought 
over the vanguard of a much greater force which was 
deſtined for their aid; that he was ordered by the King 
his maſter to aſſure them, that his whole power ſhould be 
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exerted for their ſupport, The French troops, he 1780. | 
ſaid, “ were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and acting un- | 
der the orders of General Waſhington, would live with the 
Americans as brethren. He returned their compliments 
by an aſſurance, that as brethren, not only his own life, 
but the lives of all thoſe under his command, were devo- 
ted to their ſervice." | 

Gen. Waſhington recommended in public orders to the 
American officers, as a ſymbol of friendſhip and affec- 
tion for their allies, to wear black and white cockades, the 
83 to be of the firſt colour, and the relief of the ſe- 
cond. 

The French troops, united both in intereſt and affection 
with the Americans, ardently longed for an opportunity 
to co-operate with them againſt the common enemy. 
The continental army wiſhed for the ſame with equal ar- 
dour, One circumſtance alone ſeemed unfavourable to this 
ſpirit of enterpriſe ; this was the deficient cloathing of 
the Americans; ſome whole lines, officers as well as 
men, were ſhabby, and a great proportion of the privates 
were Without ſhitts. Such troops, brought along ſide 
even of allies fully clad in the elegance of uniformity, 
muſt have been more or leſs than men to feel no degrada- 
tion on the contraſt. 

Admiral Arbuthnot had only four fail of the line at 
New-York, when M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode-Ifland, 
This inferiority was in three days reverſed, by the arrival 
of Admiral Greaves with fix ſail of the line. The Bri- 
tiſh Admiral, having now a ſuperiority, proceeded to 
Rhode-Iſland. He ſoon diſcovered that the French were 
perfectly ſecure from any attack by ſea, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, who had returned in the preceding month with his 
victotrious troops from Charleſton, embarked about 8000 
of his beſt men, and proceeded as fat as Huntingdon-Bay, 
on Long-Iſland, with the apparent deſign of concurring 
with the Britiſh fleet, in attacking the French force at 
Rhode-Iſland. When this movement took place, Gen. 
Wafhington ſet his army in motion, and proceeded to 
Peek's-Kill. Had Sir Henry Clinton proſecuted what ap- 
peared to be his deſign, General Wafhington intended to 
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have attacked New-York in his abſence. Preparations 


Wy — were made for this purpoſe, but Sir Henry Clinton in- 


ſtantly turned about from Huntingdon-Bay towards New- 
York. 

In the mean time, the French fleet and army being 
blocked up at Rhode- Iſland, were incapacitated from co- 
operating with the Americans, Hopes. were neverthe- 
leſs indulged, that by the arrival of another fleet of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, then in the Weſt-Indies, under 
the command of Count de Guichen, the ſuperiority would 
be ſo much in favour of the allies, as to enable them to 
roſecute their original intention, of attacking New- 
York. When the expectations of the Americans were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and when they were in great 
forwardneſs of preparation to act in concert with their 
allies, intelligence arrived that Count de Guichen had 
failed for France. This diſappointment was extremely 
mortifying. The Americans had made uncommon exer- 
tions, on the idea of receiving ſuch an aid from their 
allies, as would enable them to lay effectual ſiege to New- 
York, or to ſtrike ſome deciſive blow. Their towering 
expectations were in a moment levelled with the duſt, 
Another campaign was anticipated, and new ſhades were 
added to the deep cloud which for ſome time paſt had 


overſhadowed American affairs. 


The campaign of 1780 paſſed away in the northern 
States, as has been related, in ſucceſſive diſappointments, 
and re-iterated diſtreſſes. "The country was exhauſted, 
the continental currency expiring. The army for want 
of ſubſiſtence, kept inactive, and brooding over its calami- 
ties. While theſe diſaſters were openly menacing the ruin 
of the American cauſe, treachery was ſilently under- 


mining it. A diſtinguiſhed officer engaged for a ſtipu- 


lated fum of money, to betray into the hands of the 
Britiſh an important poſt committed to his care. Gene- 
ral Arnold who committed this foul crime was a native 
of Connecticut. That State, remarkable for the purity 
of its morals, for its republican principles and patriotiſm, 
was the birth place of a man to whom none of the other 
States have produced an equal. He had been among 
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the firſt to take up arms againſt Great Britain, and to 1780. 
widen the breach between the Parent State and the Colo. >wv— 


nies. His diſtinguiſhed military talents had procured 
him every honour a grateful country could beſtow. Poets 
and painters had marked him as a ſuitable ſubjeR for the 
diſplay of their reſpective abilities. He poſſeſſed an ele- 
vated ſeat in the hearts of his countrymen, and was in 
the full enjoyment of a ſubſtantial fame, for the purchaſe 
of which the wealth of worlds would have been inſuffi- 
cient. His country had not only loaded him with honours, 
but forgiven him his crimes. Though in his aceounts 
againſt the States there was much room to ſuſpect fraud 

and impoſition, yet the recollection of his gallantry and 
good conduct, in a great meaſure ſerved as a cloak to co- 
ver the whole. He who had been prodigal of life in 
his country's cauſe, was indulged in extraordinary de- 
mands for his ſervices. The generoſity of the States 
did not keep pace with the extravagance of their fa- 
vourite officer, A ſumptuous table and expenſive equi- 
page, unſupported by the reſources of private fortune, 


unguarded by the virtues of œconomy and good ma- 


nagement, ſoon increaſed his debts beyond a poſlibility of 
his diſcharging them. His love of pleaſure produced the 
love of money, and that extinguiſhed all ſenſibility to 


the obligations of honour and duty. The calls of luxury 


were various and preſling, and demanded gratification, 
though at the expence of fame and country, Contracts 
were made, ſpeculations entered into, and partnerſhips 
inſtituted, which could not bear inveſtigation. Oppreſ- 
ſion, extortion, miſapplication of public money and 
property, furniſhed him with the farther means of 
gratifying his favourite paſſions. In theſe circumſtances, 
a change of ſides afforded the only hope of evading a 
ſcrutiny, and at the ſame time held out a proſpect of 
repleniſhing his exhauſted coffers. The diſpoſition of 
the American forces in the year. 1780 afforded an op- 
portunity of accompliſhing this ſo much to the advan- 
tage of the Britiſh, that they could well afford a liberal 
reward for the beneficial treachery. The American ar- 
my was ſtationed in the 9 of the highlands 
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1780. on both ſides of the North-River. In this arrangement, 
Arnold ſolicited for the command of Weſt-Point, This 


has been called the Gibraltar of America. It was built 
after the loſs of Fort Montgomery, for the defence of the 
North river, and was deemed the moſt proper for com- 
manidifig its navigation. Rocky ridges riſing one behind 
another, rendered it incapable of being inveſted by leſs 
than twenty thouſand men. Though ſome even then 
entertained doubts of Arnold's fidelity, yet Gen, Waſh- 
ington in the unſuſpecting ſpirit of a ſoldier, believing it 
to be impoſſible that honour ſhould be wanting in a breaſt 
which he knew was the ſeat of valour, cheerfully granted 
his requeſt, and intruſted him with the important poſt. 
General Arnold, thus inveſted with command, carried on 
4 negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, by which it was 
agreed that the former ſhould make a diſpoſition of his 
forces, which would enable the latter to ſurpriſe Weſt- 
Point under ſuch circumſtances, that he would have the 
garriſon ſo completely in his power, that the troops muſt 
either lay down their arms or be cut to pieces, The 
object of this negociation was the ſtrongeſt poſt of the 
Americans, the thoroughfare of communication between. 
the eaſtern and fouthern States, and was the repoſitory 
of their moſt valuable ſtores. The loſs of it would have 
been ſeverely felt. 

The agent employed in this negociation on the part 
of Sir Henry Clinton, was Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
of the Britiſh army, a young officer of great hopes, and 
of uncommon merit. Nature had beſtowed on him an 
elegant taſte for literature and the fine arts, which by in- 


duſtrious cultivation he had greatly improved. He poſ- 


ſeſſed many amiable qualities, and very great accompliſh- 


ments. His fidelity, together with his place and character, 


eminently fitted him for his buſineſs ; but his high ideas of 
candour, and his abhorrence of duplicity, made him inex- 
pert in practiſing thoſe arts of deception which it requir- 
ed; To favour the neceſſary communications, the Vul- 
ture ſloop of war had been previouſly ſtationed in the 
North river, as near to Arnold's poſts as was practicable, 
without exciting ſuſpicion. Before this a written correſ- 
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pondence between Arnold and André had been for ſome 1780, 
time carried on under the fictitious names of Guſtavus ———— 
and Anderſon. A boat was ſent at night from the ſhore Sept, 21. 


to fetch Major Andre. On his return, Arnold met him 
at the beach, without the poſts of either army. Their 
buſineſs was not finiſhed till it was too near the dawn of 
day for Andre to return to the Vulture. Arnold told him 
he muſt be concealed till the next night, For that pur- 
poſe, he was conducted within one of the American 
poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation and knowledge, 
and continued with Arnold the following day. The 
boatmen refuſed to carry him back the next night, as the 
Vulture, from being expoſed to the fire of ſome cannon 
brought up to annoy her, had changed her poſition. 
Andre's return to New-York by land, was then the only 
practicable mode of eſcape, To fayour this he quitted 
his uniform which he had hitherto worn under a ſur- 
tout, for a common coat, and was furniſhed with a norſe, 
and under the name of John Anderſon, with a paſſport 
« to go to the lines of White Plains, or lower if he thought 
proper, he being on public buſineſs.” He advanced 
alone and undiſturbed a great part of the way. When he 
thought himſelf almoſt out of danger, he was ſtopt by 
three of the New-York militia, who were with others 
ſcouting between the out-poſts of the two armies. Ma- 
jor Andre inſtead of producing his paſs, aſked the man 
who ſtopt him ““ where he belonged to” who anſwered, 
to below,” meaning New-York. He replied, “ ſado I,” 
and declared himſelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed that 
he might not be detained. He ſoon diſcovered his miſ- 
take. His captors proceeded to ſearch him : ſundry . 
pers were found in his poſſeſſion. "Theſe were ſecreted in 
his boots, and were in Arnold's hand-writing ; they con- 
tained exact returns of the ſtate of the forces, ordnance, 
and defences at Weſt-Point, with the artillery orders, 
critical remarks on the works, &c. 

Andre offered his captors a purſe of gold and a new 
valuable watch, if they would let him paſs, and perma- 
nent proviſion and ſuture promotion, if they would con- 
vey and accompany him to New-York, They nobly diſ- 
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1780. dained the proffered bribe, and delivered him a priſoner 


———! to Lieutenant-colonel Jameſon, who commanded the 


ſcouting parties. In teſtimony of the high ſenſe enter- 
tained of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, the 
captors of Andre, | Congreſs reſolved, © That each of 
them receive annually two hundred dollars in ſpecie du- 
ring life, and that the board of war be directed to 
procure for each of them a ſilver medal, on one fide 
of which ſhould be a ſhield with this inſcription, Fi- 
delity; and on the other, the following motto, Vincit 
Amor Patriæ; and that the commander in chief be re- 
queſted to preſent the ſame, with the thanks of Congreſs, 
for their fidelity and the eminent ſervice they had render- 
ed their country,” Andre, when delivered to Jameſon, 
continued to call himſelf by the name of Anderſon, and 
aſked leave to ſend a letter to Arnold, to acquaint him 
with Anderſon's detention. This was inconſiderately 
granted, Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandoned 
every thing, and went on board the Vulture ſloop of 
war, Lieut. Col. Jameſon forwarded to Gen. Waſhing- 
ton all the papers found on Andre, together with a let- 
ter giving an account of the whole affair ; but the expreſs, 
by taking a different route from the General, who was 
returning from a conference at Hartford with Count de 
Rochambeau, miſſed him. This cauſed ſuch a delay as 
gave Arnold time to effeQ his eſcape, The ſame packet 
which detailed the particulars of Andre's capture, brought 
a letter from him, in which he avowed his name and cha- 
racter, and endeavoured to ſhew that he did not come 
under the deſcription of a ſpy. The letter was expreſſed 
in terms of dignity without inſolence, and of apology 
without meanneſs. He ſtated therein, that he held a 
correſpondence with a perſon under the orders of his 
General. That his intention went no farther than meet- 
ing that perſon on neutral ground, for the purpoſe of 
intelligence, and that, againſt his ſtipulation, his inten- 
tion, and without his knowledge beforehand, he was 
brought within the American poſts, and had to concert 
his eſcape from them; being taken on his return, he was 
betrayed into the vile condition of an enemy in diſguiſe. 


His 
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His principal requeſt was, „that whatever his fate might 1980, 
be, a decency of treatment might be obſerved, which 
would - mark, that though unfortunate, he was branded 
with nothing that was diſhonourable, and that he was in- 
voluntarily an impoſtor.“ 

General Waſhington referred the whole caſe of Ma- 
jor André to the examination and deciſion of a board, 
conſiſting of fourteen general officers. On his examination, 
he voluntarily confeſſed every thing that related to him- 
ſelf, and particularly that he did not come aſhore under the 
protection of a flag. The board did not examine a ſingle 
witneſs, but founded their report on his own confeſſion. 
In this they ſtated the following facts: That Major An- 
dre came on ſhore on the night of the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber, in a private and ſecret manner, and that he changed 
his dreſs within the American lines, and under a feigned 
name and diſguiſed habit, paſſed their works, and was ta- 
ken in a diſguiſed habit when on his way to New-York, 
and when taken, ſeveral papers were found in his poſſeſ- 
fion, which contained intelligence for the enemy.” From 
theſe facts they farther reported it as their opinion, © That 
Major Andre ought to be conſidered as a ſpy, and that 
agreeably to the laws and uſages of nations, he ought to 
ſuffer death.” | 

Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant-general Robertſon, 
and the late American General Arnold, wrote preſſing 
letters to General Waſhington, to prevent the deciſion of 
the board of general officers from being carried into ef- 
fedt. General Arnold in particular urged, that every 
thing done by Major Andre was done by his particular 
requeſt, and at a time when he was the acknowledged 
commanding officer in the department. He contended, 

that he had a right to tranſact all theſe matters for 
which, though wrong, Major Andre ought not to ſuf- 

fer.” An interview alſo took place between General Ro- 

bertſon, on the part of the Britiſh, and General Greene, 

on the part of the Americans. Every thing was urged 

by the former, that ingenuity or humanity could ſug- 

geſt for averting the propoſed execution; Greene made a 

propoſition for delivering up Andre for Arnold, but found 
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1580, this could not be acceded to by the Britiſh, without 
—— offending againſt every principle of policy. Robertſon 


urged, ** that Andre went on ſhore under the ſanction of 
a flag, and that being then in Arnold's power, he was 
not accountable for his ſubſequent actions, which were 
ſaid to be compulſory.” To this it was replied, that 
« he was employed in the execution of meaſures very 
foreign from the objects of flags of truce, and ſuch as 
they were never meant to authoriſe or countenance, and 
that Major Andre in the courſe of his examination had 
candidly confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for him to ſup- 
poſe that he came on ſhore under the ſanction of a flag.” 
As Greene and Robertſon differed ſo widely both in their 
ſtatement of facts, and the inferences they drew from them, 
the latter propoſed to the former, that the opinions of diſ- 
intereſted gentlemen might be taken on the ſubject, and 
propoſed Kniphauſen and Rochambeau. Robertſon alſo 
urged that Andre poſſeſſed a great ſhare of Sir Henry 
Clinton's eſteem, and that he would be infinitely obliged 
if he ſhould be ſpared. He offered that in caſe Andre 
was permitted to return with him to New-York, any 
perſon whatever that might be named, ſhould be ſet at 
liberty. All theſe arguments and entreaties having fail- 
ed, Robertſon preſented a long letter from Arnold, in 
which he endeavoured to exculpate Andre, by acknow- 
ledging himſelf the author of every part of his conduct, 
t and particularly inſiſted on his coming from the Vul- 
ture, under a flag which he had ſent for that purpoſe.” 


He declared, that if Andre ſuffered, he ſhould think 


himſelf bound in honour to retaliate. 'He alſo ob- 
ſerved, that forty of the principal inhabitants of 


South-Carolina had juſtly forfeited their lives, which 


had hitherto been ſpared only through the clemency 
of Sir Henry Clinton, but who could no longer extend 
his mercy if Major Andre ſuffered ; an event which would 
probably open a fcene of bloodſhed, at which humanity 
muſt revolt.” He entreated Waſhington by his own ho- 
nour, and for that of humanity, not to ſuffer an unjuſt 
ſentence to touch the life of Andre, but if that warning 
thould be difregarded, and Andre ſuffer, he called Hea- 
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ven and earth to witneſs, that he alone would be juſtly 1780. 
anſwerable for the torrents of blood that might be ſpilt in 


conſequence.” 


Every exertion was made by the royal commanders to 
ſave Andre, but without effect. It was the general opi- 


nion of the American army that his life was forfeited, and 


that national dignity and ſound policy required that the 
forfeiture ſhould be exacted. | 

Andre, though ſuperior to the terrors of death, wiſhed 
to die like a ſoldier, To obtain this favour, he wrote a 
letter to General Waſhington, fraught with ſentiments of 
military dignity. From an adherence to the uſages of war, 
it was not thought proper to grant this requeſt ; but his 
delicacy was ſaved from the pain of receiving a negative 
anſwer. The guard which attended him in his confine- 
ment, marched with him to the place of execution. The 
way, over which he paſſed, was crowded on each ſide by 
anxious ſpectators. Their ſenſibility was ſtrongly im- 
preſſed by beholding a well-dreſſed youth, in the bloom of 
life, of a peculiarly engaging perſon, mein and aſpect, 
devoted to immediate execution. Major Andre walked 


with firmneſs, compoſure, and dignity, between two of- 


ficers of his guard, his arm being locked in theirs. Upon 
ſeeing the preparations at the fatal ſpot, he aſked with 
| ſome degree of concern, © Muſt I die in this manner?“ — 
He was told it was unavoidable.—He replied, “I am re- 
conciled to my fate, but not to the mode ;” but ſoon ſub- 
joined, Tt will be but a momentary pang.” He aſcended 
the cart with a pleaſing countenance, and with a degree of 
compoſure which excited the admiration and melted the 
hearts of all the ſpectators. He was aſked when the fatal 
moment was at hand, if he had any thing to ſay ; he an- 
ſwered nothing but to requeſt ©* That you will witneſs to 
the world that I die like a brave man. The ſucceeding 
moments cloſed the affecting ſcene. 

This execution was the ſubject of ſevere cenſures. Bar- 
barity, cruelty, and murder, were plentifully charged on 
the Americans, but the impartial of all nations allowed, 
that it was warranted»by the uſages of war. It cannot 
be condemned, without condemning the maxims of ſelf- 
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1780. preſervation, which have uniformly guided the practice 
wy of hoſtile nations. The finer feelings of humanity would 


have been gratified, by diſpenſing with the rigid maxims 
of war in favour of ſo diſtinguiſhed an officer, but theſe 
feelings muſt. be controlled by a regard for the public fafe- 
ty. Such was the diſtreſſed ſtate of the American ar- 
my, and fo abundant were their cauſes of complaint, 
that there was much to fear from the contagious nature 
of treachery. Could it have been reduced to a certainty 
that there were no more Arnolds in America, perhaps 
Andre's life might have been ſpared ; but the neceſſity 
of diſcouraging farther plots, fixed his fate, and ſtamped 
it with the ſeal of political neceſſity. If conjeQtures in 
the boundleſs field of poſſible contingencies were to be 
indulged, it might be ſaid that it was more conſonant to 
extended humanity to take one life, than by ill-timed le- 
nity to lay a foundation, which probably would occaſion 
not only the loſs of many, but endanger the independence 
of a great country. 

Though a regard to the public fafety impofed a neceſ- 
fity for inflicting the rigours of martial law, yet the rare 
worth of this unfortunate officer made his unhappy caſe 
the ſubject of univerſal regret. Not only among the 
partiſans of royal government, but among the firmeſt 
American republicans, the friendly tear of ſympathy 
freely flowed for the early fall of this amiable young 
man. Some condemned, others juſtified, but all regret- 
ten the fatal ſentence which put a period to his valuable 
life. 

This grand project terminated with no other altera- 
tion in reſpect of the Britiſh, than that of their exchang- 
ing one of their beſt officers ſor the worſt man in the 
American army. Arnold was immediately made a Bri- 
8 in the ſervice of the King of Great Bri- 
tain. The failure of the ſcheme reſpecting Weſt-Point 
made it neceſſary for him to diſpel the cloud which 
overſhadowed his character, by the performance of ſome 
lignal ſervice for his new maſters. The condition of the 
American army afforded him a preſpe& of doing ſome- 
thing of conſequence. He flattered himſelf that by the 

allure- 
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allurements of pay and promotion, he ſhould be able to 
raiſe a numerous force from among the diſtreſſed Ame- 
rican ſoldiery. He, therefore took methods for accom- 
pliſhing this purpoſe, by obviating their ſcruples, and 
working on their paſſions. His firſt public meaſure was 
iſſuing an addreſs, directed to the inhabitants of America, 
dated from New-York, five days after Andre's execution. 
In this he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf for deſerting their 
cauſe, He ſaid, © That when he firſt engaged in it, he 
conceived the rights of his country to be in danger, and 
that duty and honour called him to her defence. A re- 
dreſs of grievances was his only aim and object. He 
however acquieſced in the declaration of independence, 
although he thought it precipitate. But the reaſons that 
then were offered to juſtify that meaſure, no longer could 
exiſt, when Great Britain, with the open arms of a pa- 
rent, offered to embrace them as children, and to grant 
the wiſhed-for redreſs. From the refuſal of theſe pro- 
poſals, and the ratification of the French alliance, all his 
ideas of the juſtice and policy of the war were totally 
changed, and from that time he had become a profeſſed loy- 
aliſt,” He acknowledged that © in theſe principles he had 
only- retained his arms and command for an opportu- 
nity to ſurrender them to Great Britain.” This addreſs 
was ſoon followed by another, inſcribed to the officers 
and ſoldiers of the continental army. This was intend- 
ed to induce them to follow his example, and engage in 
the royal ſervice. He informed them, that he was au- 
thoriſed to raiſe a corps of cavalry and infantry, who 
were to be on the ſame footing with the other troops in 
the Britiſh ſervice. To allure the private men, three 
guineas were offered to each, beſides payments for their 
horſes, arms, and accoutrements. Rank in the Britiſh 
army was alfo held out to the American officers, who 
would recruit and bring in a certain number of men, 
proportioned to the different grades in military ſervice. 
"Theſe offers were propoſed to unpaid ſoldiers, who were 
ſuffering from the want of both tood and cloathing, and 
to officers who were in a great degree obliged to ſupport 
themſelves from their own reſources, while they were 
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1780. ſpending the prime of their days, and riſquing their lives 

— in the unproductive ſervice of Congreſs. Though they 
were urged at a time when the paper currency was at its 
loweſt ebb of depreciation, and the wants and diſtreſſes 
of the American army were at their higheſt pitch, yet they 
did not produce the intended effect on a ſingle ſentinel 
or officer. Whether the circumſtances of Arnold's caſe 
added new ſhades to the crime of deſertion, or whether 
their providential eſcape from the deep laid ſcheme againſt 
Weſt-Point, gave a higher tone to the firmneſs of the 
American ſoldiery, cannot be unfolded : but either from 
theſe or ſome other cauſes, deſertion wholly ceaſed at this 
remarkable period of the war. 

It is matter of reproach to the United States, that they 
brought into public view a man of Arnold's character, but 
it is tothe honour of human nature, that a great revolution 
and an eight years war produced but one, In civil con- 
teſts, for officers to change ſides has not been unuſual ; but 
in the various events of the American war, and among 
the many regular officers it called to the field, nothing oc- 
curred that bore any reſemblance to the conduct of Arnold. 
His ſingular cafe enforces the policy of conferring high 
truſts excluſively on men of clean hands, and of with- 
holding all public confidence from thoſe who are ſubjected 
to the dominion of pleaſure. 

Nov. 28. A gallant enterprife of Major Talmadge about this 
time ſhall clofe this chapter. He croſſed the Sound to 
Long-Iſland with 80 men, made a circuitous march of 
20 miles to Fort George, and reduced it without any 
other loſs than that of one private man wounded. He 
killed and wounded eight of the enemy, captured a lieut. 
colonel, a captain, and 55 privates, 
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CHAP; XXI. 


Foreign Aﬀairs, connefted with the American Revolution 
1780, 1781. 


HAT ſpark which was firſt kindled at Boſton, 

gradually expanded itſelf till various nations of 
Europe were involved in its wide-ſpreading flame. 
France, Spain, and Holland were in the years 1778, 1779, 
and 1780, ſucceflively drawn in for a ſhare of the general 
calamity. RN 

Thel events had ſo direct an influence on the Ameri- 
can war, that a ſhort recapitulation of them becomes 
neceſſary. 

Soon after his moſt Catholic Majeſty declared war 
againſt Great Britain, expeditions were carried on by 
Don Galvaz, the Spaniſh Governor of Louiſiana, againſt 
the Britiſh ſettlements in Weſt-Florida, which were 
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eaſily ſubdued. The conqueſt of the whole province May 5, 
was completed in a few months by the reduction of 1781. 


Penſacola, The Spaniards were not ſo ſucceſsful in 
their attempts againſt Gibraltar and Jamaica. They had 
blockaded the former of theſe places on the land ſide ever 
lince July 1779, and ſoon after inveſted it as cloſely by 
ſea as the nature of the gut and variety of wird and 
weather would permit. Towards the cloſe of the year 
the garriſon was reduced to great ſtraitss Vegetables 
were with difficulty to be got at any price, but bread, 
the great eſſential both of life and health, was moſt de- 
ficient. Governor Elliot, who commanded in the gar- 
riſon, made an experiment to aſcertain what quantity of 
rice would ſuffice a fingle perſon, and lived for eight 


ſucceſlive days, on thirty-two ounces of that' nutritious 
grain. 


The critical ſituation of Gibraltar called for relief. Feb. 8, 
A ſtrong ſquadron was prepared for that purpoſe, and 1780. 


the command of it given to Sir George Rodney. He 
when on his way thither fell in with 15 ſail of merchant 
men, under a flight convoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to 


Cadiz, and captured the whole. Several of the veſſels 
were laden with proviſions, which being ſent into Gibral- 
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tar proved a ſeaſonable ſupply. In eight days after, he 
engaged near Cape St. Vincent with a Spaniſh ſquadron 
of eleven ſail of the line, commanded by Don Juan de 
Langara. Early in the action the Spaniſh ſhip San Do- 
mingo, mounting 70 guns, and carrying, Go men, blew 
up and all on board periſhed, The action continued with 
great vigour on both ſides for ten hours. The Spaniſh Ad- 
miral's ſhip the Phoenix of 80 guns, with three of 70, 
were carried into a Britiſh port. The San Julian of 70 
guns was taken, and a lieutenant with 7o Britiſh ſeamen 
was put on board, but as ſhe ran on ſhore, the victors 
became priſoners. Another ſhip of the ſame force was 
alſo taken, but afterwards totally loſt, Four eſcaped, 
but two of them were greatly damaged. The Spaniſh 
Admiral did not ſtrike till his ſhip was reduced to a mere 
wreck. Captain Macbride of the Bienfaiſant, to whom 
he ſtruck, diſdaining to convey infection even to an ene- 
my, informed him that a malignant ſmall-pox prevailed 
on board the Bienfaiſant ; and offered to permit the Spa- 
niſh priſoners to ſtay on board the Phoenix, rather than 
by a removal to expoſe them to the ſmall-pox, truſting to 
the Admiral's honour, that no advantage would be taken 
of the circumſtance. The propoſal was cheerfully em- 
braced, and the conditions honourably obſerved. The 
conſequence of this important victory was the immediate 
and complete relief of Gibraltar : this being accompliſhed, 
Rodney proceeded to the Weſt-Indies. The Spaniards 
nevertheleſs perſevered with ſteadineſs in their original! 


deſign of reducing Gibraltar : they ſeemed to be entire- 


April 12, 
1781. 


ly abſorbed in that object. The garriſon, after ſome time, 
began again to ſuffer the inconveniences which flow from 
deficient and unwholeſome food: but in April 1781, 
complete relief was obtained through the intervention of 
a Britiſh fleet commanded by Admiral Darby. 

The Court of Spain, mortified at this repeated diſap- 
pointment, determined to make greater cxertions. Their 
works were carried on with more vigour than ever: having 
on an experiment of 20 months found the inefficacy of 
a blockade, they reſolved to try the effects of a bombard- 
ment. Their batteries were mounted with guns of the 

heavieſt 
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heavieſt metal, and with mortars of the largeſt dimen- 
ſions. Theſe. diſgorged torrents of fire on a narrow ſpot. 
It ſeemed as if not only the works, but the rock itſelf 
muſt have been overwhelmed, All diſtinQtion of parts 
was loſt in flame and ſmoke. This dreadful cannonade 
continued day and night, almolt inceſſantly for three 
weeks, in every 24 hours of which 100, ooolbs. of gun- 
wder were conſumed, and between 4 and 5000 ſhot 
and ſhells went through the town. It then ſlackened, but 
was not intermitted during one whole day for upwards of a 
twelvemonth. The fatigues of the garriſon were ex- 
treme, but the loſs of men was leſs than might have becn 
expected, For the firſt ten weeks of this unexampled 
bombardment, the whole number of killed and wounded 
was only about 300. The damage done to the works was 
trifling. The houſes in the town, about 500 in number, 
were moſtly deſtroyed. Such of the inhabitants as were 
not buried in the ruins of their houſes, or torn to pieces 
by the ſhells, fled to the remote parts of the rocks, but 
deſtruction followed them to places which had always been 
deemed ſecure, No ſcene could be more deplorable. 
Mothers and children claſped in each other's arms, were 
ſo completely torn to pieces, that it ſeemed more like an 
annihilation, than a diſperſion of their ſhattered frag- 
ments. Ladies of the greateſt ſenſibility and moſt deli- 
cate conſtitutions deemed themſelves happy to be admit- 
ted to a few hours of repoſe in the caſemates amidſt the 
noiſe of a crowded ſoldiery, and the groans of the 
wounded. 
At the firſt onſet Gen. Elliot retorted on the beſiegers 
a ſhower of fire, but foreſceing the difficulty of procur- 
ing ſupplies he ſoon retrenched, and received with com- 
parative unconcern, the fury and violence of his adver- 
ſaries, By the latter end of November, the beſiegers 
had brought their works to that ſtate of perfection which 
they intended. The care and ingenuity employed upon 
them were extraordinary. The beſt engineers of France 
and Spain had united their abilities, and both kingdoms 
were filled with ſanguine expectations of ſpeedy ſucceſs. 
In this conjuncture, when all Europe was in ſuſpenſe con- 
cerning 
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cerning the fate of the garriſon, and when from the pro- 
digious efforts made for its reduction, many believed that 
it could not hold out much longer, a ſally was projected 
and executed, which in about two hours deſtroyed thoſe 
works which had required ſo much time, ſkill, and labour 
to accompliſh. 

A body of 2000 choſen men, under the command of 
Brigadier general Roſs, marched out about 2 o'clock in the 
morning, and at the fame inſtant made a general attack 
on the whole exterior front of the lines of the beſiegers. 
The Spaniards gave way on every fide, and abandoned 
their works, The pioneers and artillery men ſpread their 
fire with ſuch rapidity, that in a little time every thing 
combuſtible was in flames. The mortars and cannon 
were ſpiked, and their beds, platforms, and carriages de- 
ſtroyed. The magazines blew up one after another. The 
loſs of the detachment, which accompliſhed all this de- 
ſtruction, was inconſiderable. | 

This unexpected event diſconcerted the beſiegers; but 
they ſoon recovered from their alarm, and with a perſeve- 
rance almoſt peculiar to their nation, determined to go on 
with the ſiege. Their ſubſequent exertions and re- iterated 
defeats, ſhall be related in the order of time in which 
they took place. 

While the Spaniards were urging the ſiege of Gibraltar, 
a ſcheme which had been previouſly concerted with the 
French was in a train of execution. This conſiſted of 
two parts: the object of the firſt, concerted between the 
French and Spaniards, was no leſs than the conqueſt of 
Jamaica. The object of the ſecond, in which the French 
and the Americans were parties, was the reduction of 
New-York. In conformity to this plan, the monarchs 
of France and Spain, carly in the year 1780, aſſembled a 
force in the Weſt-Indies ſuperior to that of the Britiſh. 
Their combined fleets amounted to thirty-ſix fail of the 
line, 'and their land forces were in a correſpondent pro- 
portion, By acting in concert, they hoped to make rapid 
conqueſts in the Weſt-Indies. 

Fortunately for the Britiſh intereſt, this great hoſtile 
force carried within itſelf the cauſe of its own — 
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The Spaniſh troops from being too much crowded on board 
their tranſports, were ſeized with a mortal and contagi- 
ous diſtemper. This ſpread through the French fleet and 
land forces as well as their own. With the hopes of ar- 
reſting its progreſs, the Spaniards were landed in the 
French iſlands. By theſe diſaſtrous events the ſpirit of 
enterpriſe was damped : the combined fleets, having nei - 
ther effected nor attempted any thing of conſequence, de- 
ſiſted from the proſecution of the objects of the campaign. 
The failure of the firſt part of the plan occaſioned the 
failure of the ſecond. Count de Guichen, the comman- 
der of the French fleet, who was to have followed M, de 
Ternay, and to have co-operated with General Waſhing- 
ton, inſtead of coming to the American continent, ſailed 
with a large convoy collected from the French iſlands di- 
rectly to France. | 

The abortive plans of the French and Spaniards ope- 
rated directly againſt the intereſt of the United States; but 
this was in a ſhort time counterbalanced by the increaſed 
embarraſſments occaſioned to Great Britain, by the armed 
neutrality of the northern powers, and by a rupture with 
Holland. 

The naval ſuperiority of Great Britain had long been 
the ſubject of regret and envy. As it was the intereſt, 
ſo it ſeemed to be the wiſh of European ſovereigns to 
avail themſelves of the preſent favourable moment to ef- 
fect an humiliation of her maritime grandeur. That the 
flag of all nations mult ſtrike to Britiſh ſhips of war, 
could not be otherwiſe than mortifying to independent 
ſovereigns. This haughty demand was not their — 
cauſe of complaint. The activity and number of Briti 
privateers had rendered them objects of terror, not only 
to the commercial ſhipping of their enemies, but to the 
many veſſels belonging to other powers that were em- 


ployed in trading with them. Various litigations had 


taken place between the commanders of Britiſh armed 
veſſels, and thoſe who were in the ſervice of neutral 
powers, reſpecting the extent of that commerce, which 
was conſiſtent with a ſtrict and fair neutrality, The Bri- 
tiſh inſiſted on the lawfulneſs of ſeizing ſupplies, which 
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were about to be carried to their enemies. Having been 
in the habit of commanding on the ſea, they conſidered 
power and right to be ſynonimous terms. As other na- 
tions, from a dread of provoking their vengeance, had 
ſubmitted to their claim of dominion on the ocean, they 
fancied themſelves inveſted with authority to controul 
the commerce of independent nations, when it interfered 
with their views. This haughtineſs worked its own 
overthrow. The Empreſs of Ruſlia took the lead in eſta- 
bliſhing a ſyſtem of maritime laws, which ſubverted the 
claims of Great Britain, Her trading veſſels had long 
been harraſſed by Britiſh ſearches and feizures, on pre- 
tence of their carrying on a commerce inconſiſtent with 
neutrality. The preſent criſis favoured the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the laws of nature in place of the uſurpations 
of Great Britain. 

A declaration was publiſhed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
addreſſed to the Courts of London, Verſailles, and Madrid. 
In this it was obſerved, © "That her Imperial Majeſty had 
given ſuch convincing proofs of the ſtrict regard ſhe had 
for the rights of neutrality, and the liberty of commerce 
in general, that it might have been hoped her impartial 
conduct would have entitled her ſubjects to the enjoy- 
ment of the advantages belonging to neutral nations, 
Experience had however proved the contrary : her ſub- 
jects had been moleſted in their navigation by the ſhips 
and privateers of the belligerent powers.” Her Majeſty 
therefore declared, "That ſhe found it neceſſary to remove 
theſe vexations which had been offered to the commerce 
of Ruſlia, but before ſhe came to any ſerious meaſures, 
ſhe thought it juſt and equitable to expoſe to the world, 
and particularly to the belligerent powers, the principles 
ſhe had adopted for her conduct, which were as follows: 

„That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navigation, 
even from port to port, and on the coaſts of the belli- 
gerent powers. That all effects belonging to the belli- 
gerent powers ſhould be looked on as free on board 
ſuch neutral ſhips, with an exception of places actually 
blocked up or beſteged, and with a priviſo that they do 
not carry to the enemy contraband articles.“ Theſe were 


limited 
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limited by an explanation, ſo as to © comprehend only 
warlike ſtores and ammunition,” and her Imperial Majeſty 
declared, that“ ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain theſe 
principles, and that with the view of protecting the com- 


merce and navigation of her ſubjeQs, ſhe had given or- 


ders to fit out a conſiderable part of her naval force.” 
This declaration was communicated to the States General, 
and the Empreſs of Ruſſia invited them to make a common 
cauſe with her, ſo far as ſuch an union might ſerve to 
protect commerce and navigation, Similar communi- 
cations and invitations were alſo made to the Courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Liſbon. A civil anſwer 
was received from the Court of Great Britain, and a very 
cordial one from the Court of France, On this occa- 
ſion it was ſaid by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, «© That 
what her Imperial Majeſty claimed from the belligerent 
ry was nothing more than the rules preſcribed to the 

rench navy.” The Kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
alſo formally acceded to the principles and meaſures pro- 
poſed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia. The States General did 
the ſame. The Queen of Portugal was the only ſovereign 
who refuſed to concur. The powers engaged in this 
aſſociation reſolved to ſupport each other againſt any of 


the belligerent nations, who ſhould violate. the 71 
which had been laid down in the declaration of the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia. 


This combination aſſumed the name of the armed neu- 


trality. By it a reſpectable guarantee was procured to a 
commerce from which France and Spain procured a 
plentiful ſupply of articles, eſſentially conducive to a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war. The uſurped authority 
of Great Britain on the highway of nature received a 
fatal blow. Her embarraſſments from this ſource were 
aggravated by the conſideration that they came from a 
power in whoſe friendſhip ſhe had confided. 

About the ſame time the enemies of Great Britain 
were increaſed by the addition of the States General. 
Though theſe two powers. were bound to each other by 


the obligations of treaties, the conduct of the latter had 


long been conſidered, rather as hoſtile than friendly. 
F2 Few 
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Few Europeans had a greater proſpe& of advantage from 
American independence than the Hollanders. The con- 
queſt of the United States would have regained to 


Great Britain a monopoly of their trade; but the eſta- 


bliſhment of their independence promiſed to other na- 
tions an equal chance of participating therein. As com- 
merce is the ſoul of the United Netherlands, to have 


| neglected the preſent opportunity of extending it would 


have been a deviation from their eſtabliſhed maxims of 
policy. Former treaties framed in diſtant periods, when 
other views were predominant, oppoſed but a feeble 
barrier to the claims of preſent intereſt. The paſt ge- 
neration found it to their advantage to ſeek the friend- 
ſhip and protection of Great Britain; but they who 
were now on the ſtage of life, had ſimilar inducements 
to ſeek for new channels of trade. Though this could 
not be done without thwarting the views of the Court of 
London, their recollection of former favours was not ſuffi- 
cient to curb their immediate favourite paſſion. From the 

ear 1777, Sir Joſeph Yorke, the Britiſh Miniſter at the 
. ad made ſundry repreſentations to their High 
Mightineſſes of the clandeſtine commerce carried on be- 
tween their ſubjects and the Americans. He particularly 
ſtated that Mr. Van Graaf, the Governor of St. Euſta- 
tius, had permitted an illicit commerce with the Ameri- 
cans; and had at one time returned the ſalute of a veſſel 
carrying their flag. Sir Joſeph, therefore, demanded a 
formal diſavowal of this ſalute, and the diſmiſſion and 
immediate recal of Governor Van Graaf. This inſolent 
demand was anſwered with a puſillanimous, temporiſing 
reply. On the 12th of September, 1778, a memorial was 
preſented to the States General from the merchants and 
others of Amſterdam, in which they complained that 
their lawful commerce was obſtructed by the ſhips of his 
Britannic Majeſty. On the 22d of July, 1779, Sir Jo- 
ſeph Yorke demanded of the States General, the ſuccours 
which were ſtipulated in the treaty of 1678: but this 
was not complied with. Friendly declarations and un- 
friendly actions followed each other in alternate ſucceſ- 


ton. At length a declaration was publiſhed by the King 
of 
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of Great Britain, by which it was announced, That the 
ſubjects of the United Provinces were henceforth to be 
conſidered upon the ſame footing with other martial pow- 
ers, not privileged by treaty,” Throughout the whole 
of this period the Dutch, by means of neutral ports, 
continued to ſupply the Americans, and the Engliſh, to g 
inſult and intercept their navigation; but open hoſtilities k 
were avoided by both. The former aimed principally at 
the gains of a lucrative commerce ; the latter, to remove 

all obſtacles which ſtood in the way of their favourite 
ſcheme of conquering the Americans. The event which 
occaſioned a formal declaration of war, was the capture 

of Henry Laurens. In the deranged ſtate of the Ame- 

rican finances, that gentleman had been deputed by Con- 

greſs to ſolicit a loan for their ſervice in the United Ne- 
therlands; and alſo to negociate a treaty between them 

and the United States, On his way thither, he was 

taken by the Veſtal frigate commanded by Captain Kep- Sept 3, 
ple. He had thrown his papers overboard ; but great 1780. 
part of them were nevertheleſs recovered without having 
received much damage. His papers being delivered to 

the Miniſtry, were carefully examined. Among them OR. 6. 
was found one purporting to be a plan of a treaty of 

amity and commerce between the States of Holland and 

the United States of America. This had been originally 

drawn up in conſequence of ſome converſation between 
William Lee, whom Congreſs had appointed commiſ- 

ſioner to the Courts of Vienna and Berlin; and John de 
Neufville, merchant of Amſterdam, as a plan of a treaty 
deſtined to be concluded hereafter : but it had never been 
propoſed either by Congreſs or the States of Holland, 
though it had received the approbation of the Pen- 

ſionary Van Berkel, and of the city of Amſterdam. As 

this was not an official paper, and had never been read in 
Congreſs, the original was given to Mr. Laurens as a pa- 

per that might be uſeful to him in his projected negocia- 

tions. This unauthentic paper, which was in Mr. Lau- 

rens poſſeſſion by accident, and which was ſo nearly ſunk 

in the ocean, =—_— the occaſion of a national war. 


The Court of Great Britain was highly offended at it. 
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The paper itſelf, and ſome others relating to the fame 


10. ſubject, were delivered to the Prince of Orange, who laid 


1780. 


them before the States of Holland and Weſt- Frieſland. 
Sir Joſeph Vorke preſented a memorial to the States 
General, in which he aſſerted, © That the papers of Mr. 
Laurens, who ſtiled himſelf Preſident of the pretended 
Congreſs, had furniſhed the diſcovery of a plot unex- 
ampled in all the annals of the republic. That it appear- 
ed by theſe papers, that the gentlemen of Amſterdam had 
been engaged in a clandeſtine correſpondence with the 


American rebels, from the month of Auguſt, 1778 ; and 


that inſtructions and full powers had been given by them 


for the concluſion of a treaty of indiſputable amity with 
- thoſe rebels, who were the ſubjects of a ſovereign to whom 
the republic was united by the cloſeſt engagements.” 
He, therefore, in the name of his maſter demanded, 


Dec. 20. 


* A formal diſavowal of this irregular conduct, and a 
prompt ſatisfaction proportioned to the offence, and an 


exemplary puniſhment of the Penſionary Van Berkel 
and his accomplices, as diſturbers of the public peace and 


violators of the laws of nations.“ The States General 


diſavowed the intended treaty of the city of Amſterdam, 
and engaged to proſecute the Penſionary according to the 


laws of the country; but this was not deemed ſatisfac- 


tory. Sir Joſeph Yorke was ordered to withdraw 


from the Hague, and ſoon after a manifeſto againſt the 


Dutch was publiſhed in London. This was followed 
by an order of council, "That general repriſals be 
granted againſt the ſhips, goods, and ſubjects of the States 


General.” Whatever may be thought of the policy of 
this meaſure, its boldneſs muſt be admired. Great Bri- 


tain, already at war with the United States of America, 


the monarchies of France and Spain, deliberately reſolves 


on a war with Holland, and at a time when ſhe might 
have avoided open hoſtilities. Her ſpirit was ſtill far- 
ther evinced by the conſideration that ſhe was deſerted 
by her friends, and without a ſingle ally. Great muſt 
have been her reſources to ſupport ſo extenſive a war 
againſt ſo many hoſtile ſovereigns, but this very ability, 
by proving that her overgrown power was dangerous to 
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the peace of Europe, furniſhed an apology for their com- 


bination againſt her. | 

A war with Holland being reſolved upon, the ſtorm of 
Britiſh vengeance firſt burſt on the Dutch iſland of St. 
Euſtatius, This, though intrinſecally of little value, had 
long been the ſeat of an extenſive commerce. It was the 
grand free port of the Weſt-Indies, and as ſuch was a ge- 
neral market and magazine to all nations. In conſequence 
of its neutrality and ſituation, together with its unbound- 
ed freedom of trade, it reaped the richeſt harveſts of com- 
merce, during the ſeaſons of warfare among its neigh- 
bours ; it was in a particular manner a convenient chan- 
nel of ſupply to the Americans. | 

'The iſland is a natural fortification, and very capable 
of being made ſtrong ; but as its inhabitants were a mot- 
ley mixture of tranſient perſons, wholly intent on the 
gains of commerce, they were more ſolicitous to acquire 
property, than attentive to improve thoſe means of fecu- 
Tity which the iſland afforded, | 

Sir George Rodney and Gen. Vaughan, with a large 
fleet and army, ſurrounded this iſland, and demanded a ſur- 
render thereof and of its dependencies within an hour. Mr. 
de Graaf returned for anſwer, ** That being utterly inca- 
pable of making any defence againſt the force which in- 
veſted the iſland, he muſt of neceſſity ſurrender it, only 
recommending the town and its inhabitants to the known 
and uſual clemency of Britiſh commanders." 

The wealth accumulated-in this barren ſpot was prodi- 
gious. The whole iſland ſeemed to be one vaſt magazine. 
The ſtorehouſes were filled, and the beach covered with 
valuable commodities. Theſe alone, on a moderate cal- 
culation, were eſtimated to be worth above three millions 
ſterling. All this property, together with what was found 
on the iſland, was indiſcriminately ſeized and declared to 
be confiſcated, This valuable booty was farther increaſed 
by new arrivals. The conquerors for ſome time kept up 
Dutch colours, which decoyed a number of French, 
Dutch, and American veſſels into their hands. Above 
150 merchant veſſels, moſt of which were richly laden, 
were captured, A Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and five 
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ſmall armed veſſels, ſhared the ſame fate. The neigh» 

bouring iſlands of St. Martin and Saba were in like man- 

ner reduced. Juſt before the arrival of the Britiſh, 30 

large ſhips, laden with Weſt- India commodities, had ſail- 
ed from Euſtatius for Holland, under the convoy of a 

ſhip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodney diſpatched the Mo- 

narch and Panther, with the Sybil frigate, in purſuit of this 

fleet : the whole of it was overtaken and captured. 

The Dutch Weſt-India company, many of the citizens 

of Amſterdam, and ſeveral Americans, were great ſuf- 
ferers by the capture of this iſland, and the confiſcation of 
all property found therein, which immediately followed, 
but the Britiſh merchants were much more ſo. Theſe 
confiding in the acknowledged neutrality of the iſland, 
and in acts of Parliament, had accumulated therein great 
quantities of Weſt-India produce as well as European 
goods. They ſtated their hard caſe to Admiral Rodney 
and Gen. Vaughan, and contended that their connection 
with the captured iſland was under the ſanction of acts of 
Parliament, and that their commerce had been conducted 
according to the rules and maxims of trading nations, 
To applications of this kind it was anſwered, © That 
the iſland was Dutch, every thing in it was Dutch, was 
under the protection of the Dutch flag, and as Dutch it 
ſhould be treated.” 
The ſeverity with which the victors proceeded drew on 
them pointed cenſures, not only from the immediate ſuf- 
ferers, but from all Europe. It muſt be ſuppoſed that 
they were filled with reſentment for the ſupplies which 
the Americans received through this channel, but there is 
alſo reaſon to ſuſpect, that the love of gain was cloaked 
under the ſpecious veil of national policy. 

'The horrors of an univerſal havoc of property were 
realiſed. 'The merchants and traders were ordered to 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters, and 
alſo inventories of all their effects, incluſive of an exact 
account of all money and plate in their poſſeſſion. The 
Jews were deſignated as objects of particular reſentment ; 
they were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtores, to 
leave their wealth and merchandize behind them, and to 


depart 
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depart the iſland without knowing the place of their deſti- 
nation. From a natural wiſh to be furniſhed with the 
means of ſupplying their wants, in the place of their 
future reſidence, they ſecreted in their wearing apparel, 
gold, filver, and other articles of great value, and ſmall 
bulk. The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 
avail them. The avarice of the conquerors effectually 
counteracted their ingenuity. They were ſtripped, 
ſearched, and deſpoiled, of their money and jewels. In 
this ſtate of wretchedneſs, many of the inhabitants were 
tranſported as outlaws, and landed on St. Chriſtopher's. 
The aſſembly of that iſland with great humanity provided 
for them ſuch articles as their ſituation required. The 
Jews were ſoon followed by the Americans, ſome of theſe 
though they had been baniſhed from the United States, 
on account of their having taken part with Great Britain, 
were baniſhed a ſecond time by the conquering troops of 
the ſovereign, in whoſe ſervice they had previouſly ſuf- 
fered. 'The French merchants and traders were next 
ordered off the iſland, and laſtly, the native Dutch were 
obliged to ſubmit to the ſame ſentence. Many opulent 

ſons, in conſequence of theſe proceedings, were in- 
ſtantly reduced to extreme indigence. 

In the mean time public ſales were advertiſed, and per- 
ſons of all nations invited to become purchaſers. The 
iſland of St, Euſtatius became a ſcene of conſtant auctions. 
There never was a better market for buyers. The im- 
menſe quantities expoſed for ſale, reduced the price of 
many articles far below their original coſt.” Many of 
the commodities ſold on this occaſion became, in the 
hands of their new purchaſers, as effectual ſupplies to the 
enemies of Great Britain, as they could have been in caſe 
the iſland had not been captured. The ſpirit of gain, 
which led the traders of St, Euſtatius to ſacrifice the inte- 
reſts of Great Britain, influenced the conquerors to do the 
ſame. The friends of humanity, who wiſh that war was 
exterminated from the world, or entered into only for the 
attainment of national juſtice, muſt be gratified when 
they are told, that this unexampled rapacity was one link 
in the great chain of cauſes which, as hereafter ſhall be ex- 

I plained, 
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plained, brought on the great event in the Cheſapeak, 
which gave peace to contending nations. While Ad- 
and his officers were bewildered, in the 
ſales of confiſcated property at St. Euſtatius, and eſpe- 
cially while his fleet was weakened, by a large detachment 
ſent off to convoy their booty to Great Britain, the 
French were ſilently executing a well-digeſted fcheme, 
which aſſured them a naval ſuperiority on the American 
coaſt, to the total ruin of the Britiſh intereſt in the Uni- 
ted States. 


CHA P. XXII. 


The revolt of the Pennſylvania line; of part of the Ferſey 
troops; diftreſſes of the American army; Arnold's inva- 
fron of Virginia. 


HOUGH General Arnold's addrefs to his country- 
men produced no effect, in detaching the ſoldiery 


of America from the unproductive ſervice of Congreſs, 


their ſteadineſs could not be accounted for, from any 
melioration of their circumſtances. They ſtill remained 
without pay, and without ſuch cloathing as the ſeaſon 
required, They could not be induced to enter the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice, but their complicated diſtreſſes at length 
broke out into deliberate mutiny, This event which had 
been long expected, made its firſt threatening appearance 
in the Pennſylvania line. The common ſoldiers enliſted 
in that State were for the moſt part natives of Ireland, 
dut though not bound to America by the accidental tie 
of birth, they were inferior to none in diſcipline, courage, 
or attachment to the cauſe of independence. They had 
been but a few months before, the moſt active inſtruments 
in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut troops, and had 
on all occaſions done their duty to admiration. An am- 
biguity in the terms of their enliſtment furniſhed a pretext 
for their conduct. A great part of them were enliſted 
for three years or dnring the war, the three years were 
expired, and the men inſiſted that the choice of ſtaying or 
going remained with them, while the officers contended 
that the choice was in the State, 

The 
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The mutiny was excited by the non-commiſſioned offi- 
cers and privates, in the night of the 1ſt of January 1781, 
and ſoon became ſo univerſal in the line of that State 
as to defy all oppoſition, The whole, except three 
regiments, upon a ſignal for the purpoſe, turned out un- 
der arms without their officers, and declared for a re- 
dreſs of grievances. The officers in vain endeavoured 
to quell them. Several were wounded, and a captain 
was killed in attempting it. General Wayne preſented 
his piſtols, as if about to fire on them ; they held their 
bayonets to his breaſt, and ſaid, We love and reſpect 
you, but if you fire, you are a dead man.“ We are not j 
going to the enemy ; on the contrary, if they were now to 
come out, you ſhould ſee us fight under your orders with 
as much alacrity as ever ; but we will be no longer amu- 
ſed, we are determined on obtaining what is our juſt due.” 

Deaf to arguments and entreaties, they, to the number 

of 1300, moved off in a body from Morriſtown, and pro- 

ceeded in good order with their arms and fix field pieces ; 
to Princeton, They elected temporary officers from their | 
own body, and appointed a Serjeant-major, who had 
formerly deſerted from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
mander. Gen. Wayne forwarded proviſions after them, 
to prevent their plundering the country for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. They invaded no man's property, farther than 9 
their immediate neceſſities made unavoidable. This was +: 
readily ſubmitted to by the inhabitants, who had long [: 
been uſed to exactions of the ſame kind, levied for ſimilar 

purpoſes by their Jawful rulers. They profeſſed that they 

had no object in view, but to obtain what was juſtly due 

to them, nor were their actions inconſiſtent with that 
profeſſion. | | 
' Congreſs ſent a committee of their body, conſiſting of 4 
General Sullivan, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Atlee, and Dr. 
Witherſpoon, to procure an accommodation. The re- 
volters were reſolute in refuſing any terms, of which 
a redreſs of their grievances were not the foundation. 
Every thing aſked of their country, they might at | 
any time after the 6th of January, have obtained from '- 
the Britiſh, by paſſing over into New-York. 8 1 
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refuſed. 'Their ſufferings had exhauſted their patience, 
but not their patriotiſm. - Sir Henry Clinton, by confi- 
dential meſſengers, offered to take them under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh government—to pardon all their 
paſt offences---to have the pay due to them from Congreſs 
faithfully made up, without any expectation of military 
ſervice in return, although it would be received if volun- 
tarily offered. It was recommended to them to meve be- 
hind the South-River, and it was promiſed, that a detach- 
ment of the Britiſh troops ſhould be in readineſs for their 
protection as ſoon as deſired. In the mean time, the 
troops paſſed ever from New-York to Staten-Iſland, and 
the neceſſary arrangements were made for moving them 
into New-Jerſey, whenſoever they might be wanted. The 
royal commander was not leſs difappointed than ſurpri- 
ſed to find that the faithful, though revolting ſoldiers, 
diſdained his offers. The meſſengers of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton were ſeized and delivered to Gen. Wayne, Preſident 
Reed and General Potter were appointed, by the coun- 
cil of Pennſylvania, to accomodate matters with the 
revolters. They met them at Princeton, and agreed to 
diſmiſs all whoſe terms of enliſtment were completed, 
and admitted the oath of each ſoldier to be evidence in 
his own caſe. A board of officers tried and condemned 
the Britiſh ſpies, and they were inſtantly executed. Pre- 
fident Reed offered a purſe of 100 guineas to the muti- 
neers, as a reward of their fidelity, in delivering up the 
fpies ; but they refuſed to accept it, ſaying, "That what 
they had done was only a duty they owed their coun- 
try, and that they neither deſired nor would receive any 
reward but the approbation of that country, for which 

they had ſo often fought and bled.” | 
By theſe healing meaſures the revolt was completely 
quelled ; but the complaints of the ſoldiers being found- 
ed in juſtice, were firſt redreſſed. Thoſe whoſe time of 
ſervice was expired obtained their diſcharges, and others 
had their arrears of pay in a great meaſure made up to 
them. A general amneſty cloſed the buſineſs. On this 
occaſion, the commander in chief ſtated in a circular let- 
ter to the four eaſtern States, the well-founded complaints 
of 
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o his army; and the impoſſibility of keeping them to- 
gether, under the preſſure of ſuch a variety of ſuffer- 
ings. General Knox was requeſted to be the bearer of 
theſe diſpatches ; and to urge the States to an immediate 
exertion for the relief of the ſoldiers. He viſited Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Iſland ; and with great earneſtneſs and equal ſucceſs, de- 
ſcribed the wants of the army. Maſſachuſetts gave 24 
ſilver dollars to each man of her line; and alſo furniſhed 
them with ſome cloathing. Other States about the ſame 
time made ſimilar advances, 


The ſpirit of mutiny proved contagious. About 160 January 
of the Jerſey troops followed the example of the Penn- 1781. 


ſylvania line; but they did not conduct themſelves with 
equal ſpirit, nor with equal prudence. They committed 
ſundry acts of outrage againſt particular officers, while 
they affected to be ſubmiſſive to others. Major-general 
Howe, with a conſiderable force, was ordered to take 
methods for reducing them to obedience. Convinced 
that there was no medium between dignity and ſervility, 
but coercion, and that no other remedy could be applied 
without the deepeſt wound to the ſervice, he determined 
to proceed againſt them with deciſion. General Howe 
marched from Kingwood about midnight ; and by the 
dawning of the next day, had his men in four different 
poſitions, to prevent the revolters from making their eſ- 
cape, Every avenue being ſecured, Col. Barber, of the 
Jerſey line, was ſent to them, with orders immediately 
to parade without arms; and to march to a particular 
ſpot of ground. Some heſitation appearing among them, 

ol. Sproat was directed to advance, and only five minutes 
were given to the mutineers to comply with the orders 
which had been ſent them. This had its effect, and 
they to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
ground. The Jerſey officers gave a liſt of the leaders of 
the revolt, upon which General Howe deſired them to 
ſelect three of the greateſt offenders. A field court mar- 
tial was preſently held upon theſe three, and they were 
unanimouſly ſentenced to death. Two of them were exe- 
.cuted on the ſpot, and the executioners were ſelected from 

among 
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among the moſt active in the mutiny. The men were 
diyided into platoons, and made public conceſſions to their 
officers; and promiſed. by future good conduct to atone 
for paſt offences. | „ 

T heſe mutinies alarmed the States, but did not pro- 
duce permanent relief to the army. Their wants with 
reſpect to proviſions were only partially ſupplied, and 
by expedients from one ſhort time to another. The moſt 
uſual was ordering an officer to ſeize on proviſions where- 
ever found. This differed from robbing only in its being 
done by authority for the public ſervice, and in the 
officer being always directed to give the proprietor a 
certificate of the quantity and quality of what was taken 
from him. At firſt ſome reliance was placed on theſe 
certificates as vouchers to ſupport a future demand on 
the United States ; but they ſoon became ſo common as 
to be of little value. Recourſe was ſo frequently had to 
coercion, both legiſlative and military, that the people 
not only loft contidence in public credit, but became 
impatient under all exertions of authority, for forcing 
their property from them. That an army ſhould be kept 
together under ſuch circumſtances, ſo far exceeds credi- 
bility, as to make it neceſſary to produce ſome evidence 
of the fact. The American General Clinton, in a letter 
to General Waſhington, dated at Albany, April 16th, 
I 7 1, wrote as follows: “ There is not now (independent 
of Fort Schuyler) three days proviſion in the whole depart- 
ment for the troops in caſe of an alarm, nor any proſpect 
of procuring any. The recruits of the new levies, I 
cannot receive, becauſe I have nothing to give them. 
The Canadian families I have been obliged to deprive 
of their ſcanty pittance, contrary to every principle of 
humanity. The quartermaſter's department is totally 
uſeleſs, the public armoury has been ſhut up for near 
three weeks, and a total ſuſpenſion of every military ope- 
ration has enſued.” Soon after this General Waſhington 
was obliged to apply gooo dollars, ſent by the State of 
Maſſachuſetts for the payment of her troops, to the uſe 
of the quartermaſter's department, to enable him to tranſ- 
port proviſions from the adjacent States. Before he con- 


ſented 
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ſented to adopt this expedient, he had conſumed every 
ounce of proviſion which had been kept up as a reſerve in 
the garriſon of Weſt-Point; and had ſtrained impreſs 
by military force, to ſo great an extent, that there was 
reaſon to apprehend the inhabitants, irritated by ſuch 
frequent calls, would proceed to dangerous inſurrections. 
Fort Schuyler, Weſt-Point, and the poſts up the North- 
River, were on the point of being abandoned by their 
ſtarving garriſon. At this period of the war, there was 
little or no circulating medium, either in the form of 
paper or ſpecie, and in the neighbourhood of the Ameri- 
can army there was a real want of neceſſary proviſions. 
The deficiency of the former occaſioned many inconve- 
niencies, and an unequal diſtribution of the burdens of 
the war; but the inſufficiency of the latter had well 
nigh diſſolved the army, and laid the country in every 
direction open to Britiſh excurſions. 

. "Theſe events were not unforeſeen by the rulers of Ame- 
rica. From the progreſlive depreciation of their bills of 
credit, it had for ſome time paſt occurred, that the pe- 
riod could not be far diſtant, when they would ceaſe to 
circulate. This criſis which had been ardently wiſhed 
for by the enemies, and dreaded by the friends of Ame- 
rican independence, took place in 1781; but without re- 


aliſing the hopes of the one, or the fears of the other. 


New reſources were providentially opened, and the war 
was carried on with the ſame vigour as before, A great 
deal of gold and ſilver was about this time introduced 
into the United States, by a beneficial trade with the 
French and Spaniſh Weſt-India iſlands, and by means of 
the French army in Rhode-Iſland. Pathetic repreſen- 
tations were made to the miniſters of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty by General Waſhington, Dr. Franklin, and par- 
ticularly by Lieutenant- colonel John Laurens, who was 
ſent to the court of Verſailles as a ſpecial miniſter on 
this occaſion, The King of France gave the United 
States a ſubſidy of ſix millions of livres, and became their 
ſecurity for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe in 
the United Netherlands. A regulaf ſyſtem of finance 
was alſo about this time adopted. All matters rclative - 
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the treaſury, the ſupplies of the army, and the accounts, 
were put under the direction of Robert Morris, who ar- 
ranged the whole with juſtice and ceconomy. The 
Huing of paper money by the authority of government 
was diſcontinued, and the public engagements were made 
payable in coin. The introduction of ſo much gold and 
filver, together with theſe judicious domeſtic regulations, 
aided by the bank, which had been erected the preceding 
year in Philadelphia, extricated Congreſs from much of 
their embarraſſment, and put it in their power to feed, 
cloath, and move their army. 

About the ſame time the old continental money, by 
common conſent, ceaſed to have currency. Like an 
aged man expiring by the decays of nature, without a 
ſigh or a groan, it fell aſleep in the hands of its laſt poſ- 
ſeſſors. By the ſcale of depreciation the war was car- 
ried on five years, for a little more than a million of pounds 
ſterling, and 200 millions of paper dollars were made 
redeemable by five millions of ſilver ones. In other 
countries, ſuch meaſures would probably have produced 
popular inſurrections, but in the United States they were 
ſubmitted to without any tumults. Public faith was vio- 
lated, but in the opinion of moſt men public good was 
promoted. The evils conſequent on depreciation had 
taken place, and the redemption of the bills of credit 
at their nominal value, as originally promiſed, inſtead of 
remedying the diſtreſſes of the ſufferers would in many 
caſes have increaſed them, by ſubjecting their ſmall re- 
mains of property to exorbitant taxation. The money 
had in a great meaſure got out of the hands of the ori- 
ginal proprietors, and was in the poſſeſſion of others, 
who had obtained it at a rate of value not exceeding 
what was fixed upon it by the ſcale of depreciation. 

Nothing could afford a ſtronger proof that the reſiſt- 
ance of America to Great Britain was grounded in the 
hearts of the people, than theſe events. To receive 
paper bills of credit iſſued without any funds, and to give 
property in exchange for them, as equal to gold or fil- 
ver, demonſtrated the zeal and enthuſiaſm with which 
the war was begun; but to conſent to the extinction of 


: the 
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the fame after a currency of five years, without any ade- 


quate proviſion made for their future redemption, was 


more than would have been borne by any people, who 
conceived that their rulers had ſeparate intereſts or views 
for themſelves. The demiſe of one king, and the co- 
ronation of a lawful ſucceſſor, have often excited greater 
commotions in royal governments, than took place in 
the United States on the ſudden extinction of their whole 
current money. The people ſaw the neceſſity which 
compelled their rulers to act in the manner they had 
done, and being well convinced that the good of the 
country was their object, quietly ſubmitted to meaſures, 
which, under other circumſtances, would ſcarcely have 
been expiated by the lives and fortunes of their authors. 
While the Americans were ſuffering the complicated 
calamities which introduced the year 1781, their adver- 
ſaries were carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
tion, which had ever been attempted ſince the war. It 
had often been objected to the Britiſh commanders, that 
they had not conducted the war in the manner moſt likely 
to effect the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. Mi- 
litary critics, in particular, found fault with them for 


keeping a large army idle at New-York, which they ſaid, 


if properly applied, would have been ſufficient to make 
ſucceſsful impreſſions at one and the ſame time on ſe- 
veral of the States. The Britiſh ſeem to have calcula- 


ted the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 


periment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
ducting military operations. The war raged in that year, 
not only in the vicinity of Britiſh head-quarters at New- 
York, but in Georgia, South-Carolina, North-Caro- 
lina, and in Virginia. The latter State, from its peculiar 
ſituation, and from the modes of building, planting, and 
living, which had been adopted by the inhabitants, is 
particularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 
army is maſter of the Chefapeak. Theſe circumſtances, 


together with the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held 


in the confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
that State the object of particular attention. To favour 
Vor. II. Q Lord 
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Lord Cornwallis' deſigns in the ſouthern States, Major 
Gen. Leſlie, with about 2000 men, had been detached 
from New-York to the Cheſapeak, in the latter end of 


1780; but ſubſequent events induced his Lordſhip to or- 


der him from Virginia to Charleſton, with the view of 
his more effectually co-operating with the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the departure of 
General Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded by another 
party from New-York. This was commanded by Gen. 
Arnold, now a Brigadier in the royal army. His force 
conſiſted of about 1600 men, and was ſupported by ſuch 
a number of armed veſſels as enabled him to commit ex- 
tenſive ravages, on the unprotected coaſts of that well-wa- 
tered country. The invaders landed about 15 miles be- 
low Richmond, and in two days marched into the town, 
where they deſtroyed large quantities of tobacco, ſalt, 


rum, fail-cloth, and other merchandize. Succeſſive ex- 


Jan. 20. 
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curſions were made to ſeveral other places, in which the 
royal army committed ſimilar devaſtations. 

In about a fortnight, they marched into Portſmouth, 
and began to fortify it. The loſs they ſuſtained from the 
feeble oppoſition of the diſperſed inhabitants was incon- 
ſiderable. The havock made by General Arnold, and the 
apprehenſion of a deſign to fix a permanent poſt in Vir- 
ginia, induced General Waſhington to detach the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American infan- 
try, to that State, and alſo to urge the French in Rhode- 
Idand to co-operate with him in attempting to capture 
Arnold and his party. The French commanders eagerly 
cloſed with the propoſal, Since they had landed in the 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratifying their 
paſſion for military fame, had yet preſented itſelf. They 
rejoiced at that which now offered, and indulged a cheer- 
ful hope of rendering eſſential ſervice to their allies, by 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party. With this 
view, their fleet, with 1500 additional men on board, 
ſailed from Rhode-1fland for Virginia, D'Eſtouches, who 
ſince the death of de Ternay on the preceding December, 
had commanded the French fleet, previous to the ſailing 
of his whole naval force, diſpatched the Eveillé, a ſixty- 


for 
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four gun ſhip, and two frigates, with orders to deſtroy 

the Britiſh ſhips and frigates in the Cheſapeak. Theſe 

took or deſtroyed ten veſſels, and captured the Romu- 

lus of 44 guns. Arbuthnot with a Britiſh fleet ſailed Mar. 25. 
from Gardiner's-Bay, in purſuit of D*Eſtouches. The 

former 'overtook and engaged the latter off the capes of 10. 
Virginia, The Britiſh had the advantage of more guns 16, 
than the French, but the latter were much more ſtrongly 
manned than the former. The conteſt between the fleets 

thus nearly balanced, ended without the loſs of a ſhip 

on either {ide ; but the Britiſh obtained the fruits of vic- 

tory ſo far as to fruſtrate the whole ſcheme of their ad- 
verſaries. The fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty re- 

turned to Rhode-Iſland without effecting the object of 

the expedition. Thus was Arnold ſaved from imminent 

danger of falling into the hands of his exaſperated coun- 

trymen. The day before the French fleet returned to 

ewport, a cunvoy arrived in the Cheſapeak from New- Mar. 2 5. 

York, with Major- general Philips, and about 2000 men. 

This diſtinguiſhed officer, who having been taken at Sa- 

ratoga, had been lately exchanged, was appointed to be 
commander of the royal forces in Virginia. Philips and 

Arnold ſoon made a junction, and carried every thing 

before them. They ſucceſſively defeated thoſe bodies of 

militia which came in their way. The whole country 

was open to their excurſions. On their embarkation from 
Portſmouth, a detachment viſited York-Town, but the 

main body proceeded to Williamſburgh. On the 22d April22. 
of April they reached Chickapowing. A party proceeded 

up that river 10 or 12 miles, and deſtroyed much property. 

On the 24th they landed at City-Point, and ſoon after 24. 
they marched for — * About one mile from the 

town they were oppoſed by a ſmall force commanded by 

Baron Steuben; but this after making a gallant reſiſtance 

was compelled to retreat. 

At Peterſburgh they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads of to- 27. 
bacco, a ſhip, and a number of ſmall veſſels. Within | 
three days one party marched to .Cheſterfield court- 
houſe, and burned a range of barracks, and 300 barrels of 


flour. On the ſame day, another party under the com- 
Q 2 mand 
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mand of General Arnold marched to Oſborne's. About 
four miles above this place, a ſmall marine force was 
drawn up to oppoſe him. General Arnold fent a flag to 
treat with the commander of this fleet, but he declared 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon this 
refuſal, Arnold advanced with ſome artillery, and fired 
upon him with deciſive effect from the banks of the river. 
Two ſhips and ten ſmall veſſels loaded with tobacco, cor- 
dage, flour, &c. were captured. Four ſhips, five bri- 
gantines, and a number of {mall veſſels, were burnt or ſunk. 
The quantity of tobacco taken or deſtroyed in this fleet, 
exceeded 2000 hogſheads, and the whole was effected 
without the loſs of a ſingle man on the fide of the Britiſh. 
The royal forces then marched up the fork till they arrived 
at Mancheſter. There they deſtroyed 1200 hogſheads of 
tobacco; and returning thence, they made great havock 
at Warmick. 'They deltroyed the ſhips on the ſtocks, and 
in the river, and a large range of rope-walks. A maga- 
zine of 500 barrels of flour, with a number of warehouſes, 
and of tan-houſes, all filled with their reſpective commo- 
dities, were alſo conſumed in one general conflagration. 
On the gth of May they returned to Peterſburgh, having, 
in the courſe of the preceding three weeks, deſtroyed pro- 
perty to an immenſe amount. With this expedition, 

ajor-general Philips terminated a life, which in all his 
previous operations had been full of glory. At early pe- 
riods of his military career, on different occaſions of a pre- 
ceding war, he had gained the full approbation of Prince 
Ferdinand, under whom he had ſerved in Germany. As 


an officer he was univerſally admired. Though much of 


the devaltations committed by the troops under his com- 


mand, may be vindicated on the principles of thoſe who 
hold that the rights and laws of war are of equal obliga- 


tion with the rights and laws of humanity ; yet the friends 


of his fame have reaſon to regret that he did not die three 
weeks ſooner. 
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Campaign of 1781. Operations in the two Carolinas and 


Georgia, 


HE ſucceſſes which, with a few checks, followed the 
Britiſh arms ſince they had reduced Savannah and 
Charleſton, encouraged them to purſue their object by ad- 
vancing from fouth to north, A vigorous invaſion of 
North-Carolina was therefore projected, for the buſineſs 
of the winter which followed General Gates' defeat. The 
Americans were ſenſible of the neceſſity of re-inforcing 
and ſupporting their ſouthern army, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army would 
not admit of being farther weakened, nor was there time 
to march over the intervening diſtance of ſeven hundred 
miles ; but if men could have been procured, and time al- 
lowed for marching them to South-Carolina, money for 
defraying the unavoidable expences of their tranſporta- 
tion, could not be commanded, either in the latter end of 
1780, or in the firſt months 1781. Though Congreſs 
was unable to forward either men or money, for the re- 
hef of the ſouthern States, they did what was equivalent ; 
they ſent them a general, whoſe head was a council, and 
whoſe military talents were equal to a re-inforcement. 
The nomination of an officer for this important truſt was 
left to General Waſhington. He mentioned Gen. Greene, 
adding for reaſon, ©* that he was an officer in whoſe abi- 
lities and integrity, from a long and intimate experience, 
he had the moſt entire confidence,” 

The army, after its defeat and diſperſion on the 16th of 
Auguſt, 1780, rendezvouſed at Hillſborough In the 
latter end of the year they advanced to Charlotte-Town. 
At this place General Gates transferred the command to 
General Greene. The manly reſignation of the one, was 
equalled by the delicate diſintereſtedneſs of the other. 
Expreſſions of civility, and acts of friendſhip and attention 
were reciprocally exchanged. Greene, upon all occaſions, 
was the vindicator of Gates' reputation. In his letters 
and converſation, he uniformly maintained that his pre- 


deceſſor had failed in no part of his military duty, and 
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1781, that he had deſerved ſucceſs, though he could not com- 
—— mand it. Within a few hours after Greene took charge 


of the army, a report was made of a gallant enterprize of 
Lieut. Col. Waſhington. Being out on a foraging excur- 


ſion, he had penetrated within 13 miles of Camden, to 
Clermont, the ſeat of Lieut. Col. Rigley of the Britiſh 


militia, This was fortified by a block-houſe, and en- 
compaſſed by an abbatis, and was defended by upwards 
of one hundred of the inhabitants, who had ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh government. Lieut. Col. Waſhington ad- 
vanced with his cavalry, and planted the trunk of a pine 
tree, ſo as to reſemble a field piece. The lucky moment 
was ſeized, and a peremptory demand of an immediate 
ſurrender was made, when the garriſon was impreſſed with 
the expectation of an immediate cannonade in caſe of their 
refuſal. The whole ſurrendered at diſcretion, without a 
ſhot on either ſide. This fortunate incident, through the 
ſuperſtition to which moſt men are more or leſs ſubject, 
was viewed by the army as a preſage of ſucceſs under their 
new commander. | 
When Gen. Greene took the command, he found the 
troops had made a practice of going home without permiſ- 
ſion, _— ſeveral days or weeks, and then returning to 
camp. Determined to enforce ſtrict diſcipline, he gave out 
that he would make an example of the firſt deſerter of the 
kind he caught, One ſuch being ſoon taken, was accor- 
dingly ſhot, at the head of the army, drawn up to be ſpec- 
tators of the puniſhment. This had the deſired effect, and 
put a ſtop to the dangerous practice. 


The whole ſouthern army at this time conſiſted of 
about 2000 men, more than half of which were militia. 
The regulars had been for a long time without pay, and 
were very deficient in cloathing. All ſources of ſupply 
from Charleſton were in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, and no 
imported article could be obtained from a diſtance leſs 
than 200 miles. The procuring of proviſions for this 
ſmall force was a matter of difficulty. The paper cur- 
rency was depreciated ſo far as to be wholly unequal to 
the purchaſe of even ſuch ſupplies as the country afforded, 
Hard money had not a phyſical exiſtence in any hands 
; acceſ- 
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acceſſible to the Americans. The only reſource left 1781. 
for ſupplying the army was by the arbitrary mode f- 


impreſs. To ſeize on the property of the inhabitants, 
and at the ſame time to preſerve their kind affections, 
was a difficult buſineſs, and of delicate execution, but of 
the utmoſt moment, as it furniſhed the army with provi- 
ſions without impairing the diſpoſition of the inhabitants 
to co-operate with it in recovering the country. This 
grand object called for the united efforts of both. Such 
was the- ſituation of the country, that it was almoſt 
equally dangerous for the American army to go forward 
or ſtand ſtill. In the firſt caſe every thing was hazarded ; 
in the laſt, the confidence of the people would be loſt, 
and with it all proſpect of being ſupported by them. 
The impatience of the ſuffering exiles and others, led 
them to urge the adoption of raſh meaſures. The mode 
of oppoſition they preferred was the leaſt likely to effe& 
their ultimate withes. The nature of the country, thinly 
inhabited, abounding with ſwamps, and covered with 
woods, the inconſiderable force of the American army, 
the number of the di ſaffected, and the want of magazines, 
weighed with General Greene to prefer a partiſan war. 
By cloſe application to his new profeſſion, he had acquired 
a ſcientific knowledge of the principles and maxims for 
conducting wars in Europe, but conſidered them as often 
inapplicable to America. When they were adapted to 
his circumſtances he uſed them, but oftener deviated from 
them, and followed his own practical judgement, founded 
on a comprehenſive view of his real ſituation. 


With an inconſiderable army, miſerably provided, Ge- 


neral Greene took the field againſt a ſuperior Britiſh 
regular force, which had marched in triumph 200 miles 
from the ſea coaſt, and was fluſhed with ſucceſſive victo- 
ries through a whole campaign. Soon after he took the 
command, he divided his force, and ſent Gen. Morgan 
with a reſpectable detachment to the weſtern extremity of 
South-Carolina, and about the ſame time marched with 
the main body to Hick's Creek, on the north fide of the 


Pedee, oppoſite to Cheraw-Hill. 
er 24 After 
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After the general ſubmiſſion of the militia in the 


w—— 1780, a revolution took place highly favourable to the in- 


tereſt of America. The reſidence of the Britiſh army, 
inſtead of increaſing the real friends to royal govern- 
ment, diminiſhed their number, and added new vigour 
to the oppoſite party. The Britiſh had a poſt in Ninety- 
ſix for thirteen months, during which time the country 
was filled with rapine, violence, and murder. Applica- 
tions were daily made for redreſs, yet in that whole pe- 
riod, there was not a ſingle inſtance wherein puniſh- 
ment was inflicted, either on the ſoldiery or the Tories 
The people ſoon found that there was no ſecurity for 
their lives, liberties, or property, under the military go- 
vernment of Britiſh officers, careleſs of their civil rights. 
The peaceable citizens were reduced to that uncommon 
diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear from oppreſſion 
than reſiſtance ; they therefore moſt ardently wiſhed for 
an American force. Under theſe favourable circum- 
ſtances General Greene detached General Morgan to take 
a poſition in that diſtrict. The appearance of this force, 
a ſincere attachment to the cauſe of independence, and 
the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, induced ſeveral per- 
ſons to reſume their arms, and to act in concert with the 
continental troops. 

When this irruption was made into the diſtrict of 
Ninety- ſix, Lord Cornwallis was far advanced in his pre- 
parations for the invaſion of North-Carolina. To leave 
General Morgan in the rear, was contrary to military 
policy. In order therefore to drive him from this ſtation, 
and to deter the inhabitants from joining him, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Tarleton was ordered to proceed with about 
1100 men, and puſh him to the utmoſt.” He had two 
held pieces, and a ſuperiority of infantry in the propor- 
tion of five to four, and of cavalry in the proportion of 
three to one. Beſides this inequality of force, two thirds 
of the troops under General Morgan were militia» With 


Jan. 17, theſe fair proſpects of ſucceſs, Tarleton engaged Morgan 
1781, at the Cowpens, with the expectation of driving him out 


of South-Carolina. The latter drew up his men in two 
lines. The whole of the ſouthern militia, with 190 from 


North- 
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North-Carolina, were put under the command of Colo- 1781. 
nel Pickens, Theſe formed the firſt line, and were ad- 


vanced a few hundred yards before the ſecond, with orders 
to form on the right of the ſecond, when forced to retire. 
The ſecond line conſiſted of the light infantry, and a 
corps of Virginia militia riflemen, Ligutenant-colonel 
Waſhington, with his cavalry, and about 45 militia men, 
mounted and equipped with ſwords, were drawn up at 
ſome diſtance in the rear of the whole. The open wood 
in which they were formed, was neither ſecured in front, 
flank, or rear, On the ſide of the Britiſh, the light le- 
gion infantry and fuſileers, though worn down with ex- 
treme fatigue, were ordered to form the line. Before 
this order was executed, the line, though far from be- 
ing complete, was led to the attack by Tarleton himſelf. 
They advanced with a ſhout, and poured in an inceſſant 
fire of muſquetry. Colonel Pickens directed the men 
under his command, to reſtrain their fire, till the Bri- 
tiſh were within forty or fifty yards. This order, though 
executed with great firmneſs, was not ſufficient to repel 
their advancing foes. The militia fell back. The Bri- 
tiſh advanced and engaged the ſecond line, which, after 
an obſtinate conflict, was compelled to retreat to the ca- 
valry. In this criſts, Lieutenant-colonel Waſhington 
made a ſucceſsful charge on Captain Ogilvie, who, with 


about forty dragoons, was cutting down the militia, and 


forced them to retreat in confuſion. Lieutenant-colonel 
Howard almoſt at the ſame moment rallied the conti- 
nental troops, and charged with fixed bayonets. The ex- 
ample was inſtantly followed by the militia, Nothing 
could exceed the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the Bri- 
tiſh, occaſioned by theſe unexpected charges. Their ad- 
vance fell back on their rear, and communicated a panic 
to the whole. Two hundred and fifty horſe which had 
not been engaged, fled with precipitation. The pieces of 
artillery were ſeized by the Americans, and the greateſt 


confuſion took place among the infantry. While they 


were in this ſtate of diforder, Lieutenant-colonel Howard 

called to them to © lay down their arms,” and promiſed 

them good quarter, Some hundreds accepted the _—_ 
| an 
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1781. and ſurrendered. The firſt battalion of the 71ſt, and 
W— two Britiſh light infantry companies, laid down their arms 


to the American militia, A party which had been left 
ſome diſtance in the rear to guard the baggage, was the 
only body of infantry that eſcaped, The officer of that 
detachment on hearing of Tarleton's defeat, deſtroyed a 
great part of the baggage, and retreated to Lord Corn- 
wallis. Upwards of 300 of the Britiſh were killed or 
wounded, and above 500 priſoners were taken. Eight 
hundred muſkets, two field pieces, 35 baggage waggons, 
and 100 dragoon horſes, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. The Americans had only 12 men killed and 60 


. wounded. 


General Morgan's good conduct on this memorable day, 
was honoured by Congreſs with a gold medal. They alſo 
preſented medals of ſilver to Lieutenant-colonels Waſh- 
ington and Howard, a ſword to Colonel Pickens, a bre- 
vet majority to Edward Giles, the General's aid-de-camp, 
and a captaincy to Baron Glaſsbeck. Lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton hitherto triumphant in a variety of ſkirmiſhes, 
on this occaſion loſt his laurels, though he was ſupported 
by the 7th regiment, one battalion of the 11ſt, and two 
companies of light infantry ; and his repulſe did more 
eſſential injury to the Britiſh intereſt, than was equivalent 
to all the preceding advantages he had gained. It was 
the firſt link in a chain of cauſes which finally drew 
down ruin, both in North and South-Carolina, on the 
royal intereſt. That impetuoſity of Tarleton which had 
acquired him great reputation, when on former occaſions 


he had ſurpriſed an incautious enemy, or attacked a panic. 


ſtruck militia, was at this time the occaſion of his ruin. 
Impatient of delay, he engaged with fatigued troops, and 
led them on to action, before they were properly formed, 
and before the reſerve had taken its ground. He was alſo 
guilty of a great overſight in not bringing up a column of 
cavalry to ſupport and improve the advantages he had gain- 
ed when the Americans retreated. 

Lord Cornwallis, though preparing to extend his con- 
queſts northerly, was not inattentive to the ſecurity of 
gouth-Carolina, Beſides the force at Charleſton, he left 


a con- 
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a conſiderable body of troops under the command of 1781. 
Lord Rawdon. Theſe were principally ſtationed at Cam-—- 


den, from which centrical ſituation they might eaſily be 
drawn forth to defend the frontiers, or to ſuppreſs inſur- 
rections. To facilitate the intended operations againſt 
North-Carolina, Major Craig, with a detachment of 
about 300 men from Charleſton, and a ſmall marine 
force, took poſſeſſion of Wilmington. While theſe ar- 
rangements were making, the year 1781 commenced with 
the faireſt proſpects to the friends of Britiſh government. 
The arrival of General Leſlie in Charleſton, with his 
late command in Virginia, gave Earl Cornwallis a decided 
ſuperiority, and enabled him to attempt the reduction of 
North-Carolina, with a force ſufficient to bear down all 
probable oppoſition. Arnold was before him in Virginia, 
while South-Carolina in his rear, was conlid:red as com- 
neg ſubdued. His Lordſhip had much to hope and 
ittle to fear. His admirers flattered him with the expec- 
tation, that his victory at Camden would but prove the 
dawn of his glory ; and that the events of the approach- 
ing campaign would immortalize his name as the con- 
queror, at leaſt of the ſouthern States. Whilſt Lord 
Cornwallis was indulging theſe pleaſing proſpects, he re- 
ceived intelligence, no leſs unwelcome than unexpected, 
that Tarleton, his favourite officer, in whom he placed 
the greateſt confidence, inſtead of driving Morgan out 
of the country, was completely defeated by him. This 
ſurpriſed and mortified, but did not diſcourage his Lord- 
ſhip. He hoped by vigorous exertions ſoon to obtain 
reparation for the late diſaſtrous event, and even to re- 
cover what he had loſt. With the expectation of 1e- 
taking the priſoners captured at the Cowpens, and to ob- 
literate the impreſſion made by the iſſue of the late action 
at that place, his Lordſhip inſtantly determined on the 
purſuit of General Morgan, who had moved off to- 
wards Virginia with his priſoners. The movements of 
the royal army in conſequence of this determination, in- 
duced General Greene immediately to retreat from Hick's- 
Creek, leſt the Britiſh by croſſing the upper ſources of 
the Pedee, ſhould get between him and the detachment, 


which 
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1781. which was incumbered with the priſoners. In this cri- 
ny tical ſituation General Greene left the main army, under 


the command of General Huger, and rode 150 miles 
through the country, to join the detachment under Ge- 
neral Morgan, that he might be in front of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and direct the motions of both diviſions of his 
army, ſo as to form a ſpeedy junction between them. Im- 
mediately after the action, on the 17th of January, Mor- 
gan ſent on his priſoners under a proper guard, and having 
made every arrangement in his power for their fecu- 
rity, retreated with expedition. Nevertheleſs the Britiſh 
gained ground upon him. Morgan intended to croſs the 
mountains with his detachment and priſoners, that he 
might more effectually ſecure the latter: but Greene, on 
his arrival, ordered the priſoners to Charlotteville, and 
directed the troops to Guildford court-houſe, to which 
place he had alſo ordered General Huger to proceed with 
the main army. | 

In this retreat the Americans underwent hardſhips 
almoſt incredible. Many of them performed this march 
without ſhoes over frozen ground, which fo gaſhed their 
naked feet, that their blood marked every ſtep of their 
progreſs. They were ſometimes without meat, often 
without flour, and always without ſpirituous liquors. 
Their march led them through a barren country, which 
fcarcely afforded neceſſaries for a few ſtraggling inhabi- 
tants. In this ſevere ſeaſon, alfo with very little cloath- 
ing, they were daily reduced to the neceffity of fording 
deep creeks, and of remaining wet without any change 
of cloaths, till the heat of their bodies, and occaſional 
fires in the woods, dried their tattered rags. To all 
theſe difficulties they ſubmitted without the loſs of a 
ſingle centinel by deſertion. Lord Cornwallis reduced 
the quantity of his own baggage, and the example was 
followed by the officers under his command. Every 
thing which was not neceſſary in action, or to the exiſt- 
ence of the troops, was deſtroyed. No waggons were 
reſerved except thoſe loaded with hoſpital ſtores, ſalt, and 
ammunition, and four empty ones for the uſe of the ſick. 
The royal army, encouraged by the example of his Lord- 

0 ſhip, 
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ſhip, ſubmitted to every hardſhip with cheerfulneſs. They 


beheld, without murmuring, their moſt valuable baggage 
deſtroyed, their ſpirituous liquors ſtaved, when they were 
entering on hard ſervice, and under circumſtances which 
precluded every proſpect of ſupply. 

The Britſh had urged the purſuit with ſo much rapi- 
dity, that they reached the Catawba on the evening of 
the ſame yo on which their fleeing adverſaries had 
croſſed it, Before the next morning a heavy fall of rain 
made that river impaſſable. The Americans, confident 
of the juſtice of their cauſe, conſidered this event as an 
interpoſition of Providence in their favour. It is certain, 
that if the riſing of the river had taken place a few hours 
ſooner, General Morgan, with his whole detachment, and 
500 priſoners, would have ſcarcely had any chance of 
eſcape, When the flood had ſubſided fo far as to leave 
the river fordable, a large proportion of the King's 
troops received orders to be in readineſs to march at one 
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o'clock in the morning. Feints had been made of paſſing Feb. 1. 


at ſeveral different fords, but the real attempt was made at 
a ford ner M Cowans, the north banks of which were 
defended by a ſmall guard of militia, commanded by Ge- 
neral Davidſon. The Britiſh marched through the river 
upwards of 500 yards wide, and about three feet deep, 
ſuſtaining a conſtant fire from the militia on the oppoſite 
bank, without returning it till they had made good their 
paſſage. The light infantry and grenadier companies, 
as ſoon as they reaehed the land, diſperſed the Americans, 
General Davidſon, the brave leader of the latter, being 
killed at the firſt onſet. The militia throughout the 


neighbouring ſettlements were diſpirited, and but few of 


them could be perſuaded to take or keep the field. A 
ſmall party which collected about ten miles from the ford, 
was attacked and diſperſed by Lieutenant-colonel Tarle- 
ton. All the fords were abandoned, and the whole 
royal army croſſed over without any farther oppoſition. 
The paſſage of the Catawba being effected, the Ameri- 
cans continued to flee and the Britiſh to purſue. The 


former by expeditious movements croſſed the Yadkin, 


partly in flats, and partly by fording, on the ſecond and 


third days of February, and ſecured their boats on the 
north 
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north ſide. Though the Britiſh were cloſe in their rear, 
yet for the want of boats, and the rapid riſing of the river 
from the preceding rains, made their croſſing impoſſible. 


This ſecond hair-breadth eſcape was conſidered bythe 


Americans as a farther evidence that their cauſe was fa- 
voured by Heaven. That they in two ſucceſſive inſtances 
ſhould effect their paſſage, while their purſuers, only a 
few miles in their rear, could not follow, impreſſed the 
religious people of that ſettlement with ſuch ſentiments of 
devotion as added freſh vigour to their exertions in behalf 
of American independence, 

The Britiſh having failed in their firſt ſcheme of paſ- 
{ing the Yadkin, were obliged to croſs at the upper eu 4 
but before this was completed, the two diviſions of the 
American army made a junction at Guildford court-houſe. 
Though this had taken place, their combined numbers 
were 10 much inferior to the Britiſh, that General Greene 
could not with any propriety riſque an action. He 
therefore called a council of officers, who unanimouſly 
concurred in opinion that he ought to retire over the 
Dan, and to avoid an engagement till he was re-inforced. 
Lord Cornwallis knowing the inferiority of the Ameri- 
can force, conceived hopes, by getting between General 
Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, intercept 
his ſupplies and re-inforcements, and oblige him to fight 
under many difadvantages. With this view, his Lord- 
ſhip kept the upper country where only the rivers are 
fordable—ſuppoling that his adverſaries, from the want. 
of a ſufficient number of flats, could not make good their 
paſſage i in the deep water below, or in caſe of their attempt- 
ing it, he expected to overtake and force them to action 
before they could croſs. In this expectation he was de- 
ceived. General Greene by good management eluded his 
Lordſhip. The Britiſh urged their purfuit with ſo much 
rapidity, that the American light troops were on the 14th 
compelled to retire upwards of 40 miles. By the moſt 
indefatigable exertions, Gen. Greene had that day tranſ- 

orted his army, artillery, and baggage, over the river 
Dan into Virginia, So rapid was the purſuit, and ſo 
narrow the eſcape, that the van of the purſuing Britiſh 


_ juſt 
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juſt arrived as the rear of the Americans had croliod, 1781. 
The hardſhips and dithculties which the royal army had 


undergone in this march, were exceeded by the mortifi- 
cation that all their toils and exertions were to no purpoſe. 
They conceived it next to impoſlible that General Greene 
could eſcape without receiving a deciſive blow. They 
therefore cheerfully ſubmitted to difficulties, of which 
they who reſide in cultivated countries can form no ade- 
quate ideas, After ſurmounting incredible hardſhips, 
when they fancied themſelves within graſp of their object, 
they diſcovered that all their hopes were blaſted. 

The continental army being driven out of North-Ca- 
rolina, Lord Cornwallis thought the opportunity favour- 
able for aſſembling the loyaliſts. Wich this view he left 
the Dan, and proceeded = Hillſborough. On his arri- 
val there, he erefted the King's ſtandard, and publiſhed 

a proclamation, inviting all loyal ſubjects to repair to it 
with their arms and ten days proviſion, and aſſuring them 
of his readineſs to concur with them in effectual meaſures 
for ſuppreſſing the remains of rebellion, and ſor the re- 
eſtabliſhment of good order and conſtitutional govern- 
ment. Soon after the King's ſtandard was erected at 
Hillſborough, ſome hundreds of the inhabitants rode 
into the Britiſh camp, They ſcemed to be very deſirous 
of peace, but averſe to any co-operation for procuring it. 
They acknowledged the continentals were chaſed out of 
the province, but expreſſed their apprehenſions that they 
would ſoon return, and on the whole declined to take 
any decided part in a caufe which yet appeared dange- 
rous. Notwithſtanding the indifference or timidity of the 
loyaliſts near Hillſborqugh, Lord Cornwallis hoped for 
ſubſtantial aid from the inhabitants between Haw and 
Deep Riyer. He therefore detached Lieut. Col. Tarle- 
ton with 450 men, to give countenance to the friends of 
royal government in that diſtri. Greene 8 
ed that many of the inhabitants had joined his ordſhip, 
and that they were repairing in 2 numbers to make 
their ſubmiſſion, was apprehenhve that unleſs ſome ſpi- 
rited meaſure was immediately taken, the whole country 
would be Joh to the Americans. He, thereſore, con- 

cluded, 
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cluded, at every hazard, to recroſs the Dan. This was 
done by the light troops, and theſe on the next day were 
followed by the main body, accompanied with a brigade of 
Virginia militia. Immediately after the return of the 
Americans to North-Carolina, ſome of their light 
troops, cammanded by General Pickens and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee, were detached in purſuit of Tarleton, who 
had been ſent to encourage the inſurrection of the loy- 
aliſts. Three hundred and fifty of theſe Tories command- 
ed by Colonel Pyles, when on their way to join the 
Britiſh, fell in with this light American party, and miſ- 
took them for the royal detachment ſent for their ſup- 
port. The Americans attacked them, labouring under 
this miſtake, to great advantage, and cut them down as 
they were crying out God fave the King,” and making 
33 of their loyalty, Natives of the Britiſh Co- 
onies, who were of this character, more rarely found 
mercy than European ſoldiers. They were conſidered by 
the Whig Americans as being cowards, who not only 
wanted ſpirit to defend their conſtitutional 1 but 
who unnaturally co- operated with ſtrangers in fixing the 
chains of foreign domination on themſelves and country- 
men. Many of them on this occaſion ſuffered the ex- 
tremity of military vengeance. Tarleton was refreſhing 
his legion about a mile from this ſcene of ſlaughter, 
Upon hearing the alarm, he re-crofſed the Haw and re- 
turned to Hillſborough. On his retreat he cut down ſe- 
veral of the royaliſts, as they were advancing to join the 
Britiſh army, miſtaking them for the rebel militia of the 
country. Theſe events, together with the return of the 
American army, overſet all the ſchemes of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The tide of public ſentiment was no longer in 
his favour. The recruiting ſervice in behalf of the royal 
army was entirely ſtopped. The abſence of the Ameri- 
can army, for one fortnight longer, might have turned 
the ſcale. The advocates for royal government being 
difcouraged by theſe adverſe accidents, and being alſo ge- 
nerally deficient in that ardent zeal which characteriſed 
the patriots, could not be induced to act with confidence. 
They were fo diſperſed over a large extent of a thinly 


I ſettled 
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ſettled country, that it was difficult to bring them to 1781. 
unite in any common plan. They had no ſuperintend- - 
ing Congreſs. to give ſyſtem or concert to their ſchemes. 
While each little diſtrict purſued ſeparate meaſures, all 
were obliged to ſubmit to the American governments. 
Numbers of them, who were on their way to join Lord 
Cornwallis, ſtruck with terror at the unexpected return 
of the American army, and with the unhappy fate of 
their brethren, went home to wait events. Their policy 
-was of that timid kind, which diſpoſed them to be more 
attentive to perſonal ſafety, than to the ſucceſs of either 


army. 
Though Gen. Greene had re- croſſed, his plan was not to 
venture upon an immediate action, but to keep alive the 
comes of his party, to depreſs that of the loyaliſts, and to 
harraſs the foragers and detachments of the Britiſh, till re- 
inforcements ſhould arrive. While Greene was unequal 
even to defenſive operations, he lay ſeven days within ten 
miles of Cornwallis's camp, but took a new poſition every 
night, and kept it a profound ſecret where the next was tobe. 
By ſuch frequent moyements Lord Cornwallis could not 
gain intelligence of his ſituation in time to profit by it. He 
manceuvred in this manner to avoid an action for three 
weeks, during which time he was often obliged to aſk bread 
from the common ſoldiers, having none of his own. By 
the end of that period, two brigades of militia from North- 
Carolina, and one from Virginia, together with 400 re- 
gulars raiſed for 18 months, joined his army, and gave 
him a ſuperiority of numbers: he therefore determined no 
longer to avoid an engagement. Lord Cornwallis having 
long ſought for this, no longer delay took place on either 
ſide. The American army conſiſted of about 4400 men, Mar. 15, 
of which more than one half were militia, The Britiſh 1781. 
of about 2400, chiefly troops grown veteran in victories. 
The former was drawn up in three lines. The front 
compoſed of North-Carolina militia, the ſecond of Vir- 
ginia militia, the third and laſt of continental troops 
commanded by Gen. Huger and Col. Williams. After 
a briſk cannonade in front, the Britiſh advanced in three 
columns, The Heſſians on the right, the guards in the 
Vor. II. R center 
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1781. center, and Lieutenant-colonel Webſter's brigade on the 
—y— left, and attacked the front line. This gave way when 


their adverſaries were at the diſtance of 140 yards, from 
the. miſcondut of a colonel, who, on the advance of 
the enemy, called out to an officer at ſome diſtance 
« that he would be ſurrounded.” The alarm was 
ſufficient: without inquiring into the probability of 
what had been injudiciouſly ſuggeſted, the militia pre- 
cipitately quitted the field. As one good officer may 
ſometimes mend the face of affairs, ſo the miſconduct of 
a bad one may injure a whole army, Untrained men 
when on the field are ſimilar to each other. The differ- 
ence of their conduct depends much on incidental cir- 
cumſtances, and on none more than the manner of their 
being led on, and the quality of the officers by whom they 
are commanded. 

The Virginia militia ſtood their ground, and kept up 
their fire till they were ordered to retreat. General Ste- 
vens, their commander, had poſted 40 riflemen at equal 
diſtances, twenty paces in the rear of his brigade, with 
orders to ſhoot every man who ſhould leave his poſt. 
That brave officer though wounded through the thigh 


did not quit the field. The continental troops were laſt 


engaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpirit for 
an hour and a half, At length the diſcipline of veteran 
troops gained the day. They broke the ſecond Mary- 
land brigade, turned the American left flank, and got in 
rear of the Virginia brigade. They appeared to be gain- 
ing Greene's right, which would have encircled the 
whole of the continental troops ; a retreat was therefore 
ordered. This was made in good order, and no farther 
than over the reedy fork, a diſtance of about three miles. 
Greene halted there and drew up till he had collected 
molt of the ſtragglers, and then retired to Speedwell's 
iron works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford, The 
Americans loſt 4 pieces of artillery and two ammunition 
waggons. The victory coſt the Britiſh dear. Their 
killed and wounded amounted to ſeveral hundreds. The 
guards loſt Colonel Stuart and three captains, beſides 
ſubalterns. Colonel Webſter, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 


merit, 
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merit, died of his wounds, to the great regret of the whole 1787. 
royal army. Generals O'Hara and Howard, and Lieu. —w— 
tenant-colonel Tarleton, were wounded. About 300 of 
the continentals, and one hundred of the Virginia mili- 
tia were killed or wounded. Among the former was 
Major Anderſon, of the Maryland line, a moſt valuable 
officer, of the latter were Generals Huger and Stevens, 
The early retreat of the North-Carolinians ſaved them 
from much loſs. 'The American army ſuſtained a great 
diminution, by the numerous fugitives who, inſtead of 
rejoining the camp, went to their homes. Lord Corn- 
wallis ſuffered ſo much that he was in no condition to 
improve the advantage he had gained.” The Britiſh had 
only the name, the Americans, all the good conſequences 
of a victory. General Greene retreated, and Lord Corn- 
wallis kept the field ; but notwithſtanding, the Britiſh 
intereſt in North-Carolina was from that day ruined. 
Soon after this action, Lord Cornwallis iſſued a prodla- Mar. 18. 
mation ſetting forth his complete victory, and calling on 
all loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth, and take an active part 
in —— order and good government, and offering a 
pardon and protection to all rebels, murderers excepted, 
who would ſurrender themſelves on or before the 20th 
of April. On the next day after this proclamation was 
iſſued, his Lordſhip left his hoſpital and-7 5 wounded men, 
with the numerous loyaliſts in the vicinity, and began a 
march towards Wilmington, which had the appearance 
of a retreat. Major Craig, who for the purpoſes of co- 
operating with his Lordſhip, had been ſtationed at Wil- 
mington, was not able to open a water communication 
with the Britiſh army while they were in the upper coun- 
try. The diſtance, the narrowneſs of Cape Fear River, 
the commanding elevation of its banks, and the hoſtile 

| ſentiments of the inhabitants on each ſide of it, forbad the 
attempt. The deſtitute condition of the Britiſh army 
made it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplies, which for theſe 
reaſons could not be brought to them. 

General Greene no ſooner received information of 
this movement of Lord Cornwallis, than he put his ar- 
my in motion to follow him. As he had no means of 
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1781. providing for the wounded, of his own, and the Britiſh 
forces, he wrote a letter to the neighbouring inhabitants 


of the Quaker perſuaſion, in which he mentioned his be- 


ing brought up a Quaker, and urged them to take care of 
the wounded on both ſides. His recommendations pre- 


vailed, and the Quakers ſupplied the hoſpitals with every 
comfort in their power. 


Mar. 28. The Americans continued the purſuit of Cornwallis 


till they had arrived at Ramſay's Mill on Deep River, 
but for good reaſons deſiſted from following him any far- 
ther. | 

Lord Cornwallis halted and refreſhed his army for 
about three weeks at Wilmington, and then marched 
acroſs the country to Peterſburg in Virginia, Before 
it was known that his Lordſhip had determined on this 
movement, the bold reſolution of returning to South- 
Carolina was formed by Gen. Greene, This animated 
the friends of Congreſs in that quarter. Had the Ame- 
rican army followed his Lordſhip, the ſouthern States 
would have conſidered themſelves conquered ; for their 
hopes and- fears prevailed juſt as the armies marched 
north or ſouth, Though Lord Cornwallis marched 
through North-Carolina to Virginia, yet as the Ameri- 
can army returned to South-Carolina, the people conſi- 
dered that movement of his Lordſhip in the light of a 
retreat. 

While the two armies were in North-Carolina, the 
Whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were animated by 
the gallant exertions of Sumter and Marion. Theſe 
diſtinguiſhed partiſans, while ſurrounded with enemies, 
kept the field, Though the continental army was dri- 
ven into Virginia, they did not deſpair of the common- 
wealth. Having mounted their followers, their motions 
were rapid, and their attacks unexpeted. With their 
light troops they intercepted the Britiſh convoys of pro- 
viſions, infeſted their out-poſts, beat up their quarters, 
and harraſſed their detachments with ſuch frequent alarms, 
that they were obliged to be always on their guard, 
In the weſtern extremity of the State, Sumter was pow- 
erfully ſupported by Colonels Niel, Lacey, Hill, Winn, 


Bratton, 
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Bratton, Brandon, and others, each of whom held militia 1781. 
commillions, and had many friends. In the north-eaſtern = 


extremity, Marion received in like manner great aſſiſtance 
from the active exertions of Cols. Peter Horry and Hugh 
Horry, Lt. Col. John Baxter, Col. James Poſtell, Major 
John Poſtell, Major John James. 

The inhabitants, either as affection or vicinity induced 
them, arranged themſelves under ſome of the militia offi- 
cers, and performed many gallant enterpriſes. Theſe 
ſingly were of too little conſequence to merit a particular 
relation, but in general they diſplayed the determined 
ſpirit of the people and embarraiſed the Britiſh. One 
in which Major John Poſtell commanded may ſerve as 
an illuſtration of the ſpirit of the times, and particularly 
of the indifference for property which then prevailed. 
Captain James de Peyſter of the royal army, with 25 
grenadiers, having taken poſt in the houſe of the Major's 
father, the Major poſted his ſmall command of 21 mi- 
litia men, in ſuch poſitions as commanded its doors, and 
demanded. its ſurrender. This being refuſed, he ſet fire 
to an outhouſe, and was proceeding to burn that in which 
they were poſted, and nothing but the immediate ſub- 
miſſion of the whole party reſtrained him from ſacrificing 
his father's valuable property, to gain an advantage to 
his country. | 

While Lord Cornwallis was preparing to invade Vir- 
ginia, Gen. Greene determined to re-commence offenſive 
military operations in the ſouthern extreme of the confe- 
deracy, in preference to purſuing his Lordſhip into Vir- 
ginia, Gen. Sumter, who had warmly urged this mea- 
ſure, was about this time. authoriſed to raiſe a State bri- 
gade to be in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſo 
prepared the militia to co-operate with the returning con- 
tinentals, With theſe forces an offenſive war was re- 
commenced in South-Carolina, and proſecuted with ſpi- 
rit and ſucceſs, ; 

Before Greene ſet out on his march for Carolina, he 
ſent orders to General Pickens, to prevent ſupplies from 
going to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety-ſix and Auguſta, 
and alſo detached Lieutenant-cologel Lee to advance 
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before the continental troops. The latter in eight days 

netrated through the intermediate eountry to General 

arion's quarters upon the Santee. The main army, in 
a few more days, completed their march from Deep Ri- 
ver to Camden. The Britiſh had erected a chain of poſts 
from the capital to the extreme diſtricts of the State, which 
had regular communications with each other. Lord 
Cornwallis being gone to Virginia, theſe became objects of 
enterpriſe to the Americans. While Gen. Greene was 
marching with his main force againſt Camden, Fort Wat- 


. ſon, which lay between Camden and Charleſton, was in- 


April 23. 


Apr. 25. 


veſted by Gen. Marion and Lieut. Col. Lee. The beſiegers 
ſpeedily erected a work which overlooked the fort, though 
that was built on an Indian mount upwards of 30 feet 
high, from which they fired into it with ſuch execution 
that the beſieged durſt not ſhew themſelves. Under theſe 
circumſtances the garriſon, conſiſting 114 men, ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. 

Camden, before which the main American army was 
encamped, is a village ſituated on a plain, covered on the 
fouth and eaſt ſides by the Wateree and a creek, the 
weſtern and northern by ſix redoubts. It was defended 
by Lord Rawdon with about goo men. The American 
army, conſiſting only of about an equal number of con- 
tinentals, and between two and three hundred militia, was 
une qual to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, or of 
completely inveſting it. Gen. Greene therefore took a 
good poſition about a mile diſtant, in expectation of al- 
luring the garriſon out of their lines. Lord Rawdon 
armed his whole force, and with great ſpirit ſallied on 
the 25th. An engagement enſued. Victory for ſome 
time evidently inclined to the Americans, but in the pro- 
greſs of the action, the premature retreat of two com- 
panies eventually occaſioned the defeat of the whole Ame- 
rican army. Greene, with his uſual firmneſs, inſtantly 
took meaſures to prevent Lord Rawdon from improv- 
ing the ſucceſs he had obtained. He retreated with ſuch 
order that moſt of his wounded and all his artillery, to- 
gether with a number of priſoners, were carried off. 
The Britiſn retired to Camden, and the Americans en- 
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camped about five miles from their former poſition. Their 1781. 
loſs was between two and three hundred. Soon after this 
action Gen. Greene, knowing that the Britiſh garriſon 
could not ſubſiſt long in Camden without freſh ſupplies | 
from Charleſton or the country, took ſuch poſitions as 
were moſt likely to prevent their getting any. 
Lord Rawdon received a re-inforcement of 4 or 500 May 7. 
men by the arrival of Col. Watſon from Pedee. With 
this increaſe of ſtrength, he attempted on the next day 
to compel Gen. Greene to another action, but found it 
to be impracticable. Failing in this deſign, he returned 
to Camden and burned the jail, mills, many private houſes, 
and a great deal of his own baggage. He then evacu- 
ated the poſt and retired to the ſouthward of Santee. 
His Lordſhip diſcovered as much prudence in evacuating 
Camden, as he had ſhewn bravery in its defence. The 
fall of Fort Watſon broke the chain of communication 
with Charleſton, and the poſition of the American army 
in a great meaſure intercepted ſupplies from the adja- 
cent country, The Britiſh in South-Carvlina, now cut 
off from all communication with Lord Cornwallis, would 
have hazarded the capital, by keeping large detachments 
in their diſtant out-poſts : they, therefore, reſolved to 
contract their limits by retiring within the Santee. This 
meaſure animated the friends of Congreſs in the extre- 
mities of the State, and diſpoſed them to co-operate with 
the American army. While Greene lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Camden, he hung in one day eight ſoldiers 
who had deſerted from his army. This had ſuch effect 
afterwards that there was no deſertion for three months. 115 
On the day after the evacuation of Camden the poſt at : 
Orangeburg, conſiſting of 70 Britiſh militia and 12 regu- 
lars, ſurrendered to General Sumter. On the next 
Fart Motte capitulated : this was ſituated above the fork: 
on the ſouth ſide of the Congaree. The Britiſh had built 
their works round Mrs. Motte's dwelling houſe. She with 
great cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Americans with materials 
tor firing her own houſe. Theſe being thrown by them on 
its roof ſoon kindled into flame. The firing of the houſe, 
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1781. which was in the center of the Britiſh works, compel- 
led the garriſon, conſiſting of 165 men, to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. 
May 14. In two days more the Britiſh evacuated their poſt at 
Nelſon's ferry, and deſtroyed a great part of their ſtores. 
15. On the day following, fort Granby, garriſoned by 352 men, 
' moſtly royal militia, ſurrendered to Lt. Col. Lee: very 
advantageous terms were given them, from an apprehen- 
ſion that Lord Rawdon was marching to their relief, 
Their baggage was ſecured, in which was included an 
immenſe quantity of plunder. The American militia were 
much diſguſted at the terms allowed the garriſon, and diſ- 
covered a diſpoſition to break the capitulation and kill the 
priſoners ; but Greene reſtrained them by declaring in the 
moſt peremptory manner that he would inſtantly put to 
death any one, who ſhould offer violence to thoſe who by 
ſurrendering were under his protection. 
| General Marion with a party of militia marched about 
this time to George Town, and began regular approaches 
againſt the Britiſh poſt in that place, On the firſt night 
after his men had broken ground, their adverſaries eva- 
cuated their works, and retreated to Charleſton ; ſhortly 
after, one Manſon, an inhabitant of South-Carolina, 
who had joined the Britiſh, appeared in an armed veſſel, 
and demanded permiſſion to land his men in the town. 
This being refuſed, he ſent a few of them aſhore and ſet 
fire to it. Upwards of forty houſes were ſpeedily re- 
duced to aſhes. | | 
In the rapid manner juſt related, the Britiſh loſt ſix 
* and abandoned all the north-eaſtern extremities of 
outh-Carolina. They {till retained poſſeſſion of Auguſta 
and Ninety-ſix, in addition to their poſts near the ſea 
coaſt, Immediately after the ſurrender of Fort Granby, 
Lieutenant-colonel Lee began his march for Auguſta, and 
in four days completed it. 

21. The Britiſh poſt at Silver-Bluff, with a field piece and 
conſiderable ſtores, ſurrendered to a detachment of Lee's 
legion commanded by Captain Rudolph, Lee on his ar- 
rival at Auguſta joined Pickens, who with a body of mi- 
litia had for ſome time paſt taken poſt in the _— 
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They jointly carried on their approaches againſt Fort 1981. 
Cornwallis at Auguſta, in which Colonel Brown com. —y— 


manded. Two batteries were erected within 30 yards of 
the parapet which overlooked the fort. From theſe 
eminences the American riflemen ſhot into the inſide of 
the works with ſucceſs: the garriſon buried themſelves 
in a great meaſure under ground, and obſtinately refuſed 
to capitulate, till the neceſſity was ſo preſſing, that every 
man who attempted to fire on the beſiegers was immedi- 


ately ſhot down. At length, when farther reſiſtance would June 5. 


have been madneſs, the fort with about 300 men ſurrren- 
dered on honourable terms of capitulation. The Ame- 
ricans during the ſiege had about forty men killed and 
wounded. After the ſurrender, Lieutenant-colonel Grier- 
ſon, of the Britiſh militia, was ſhot by the Americans. 
A reward of 100 guineas was offered, but in vain, for 
the perpetrator of the perfidious deed. Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Brown, would probably have ſhared the ſame fate, 
had not his conquerors furniſhed him with an eſcort to 
the royal garriſon in Savannah. Individuals whoſe paſ- 
ſions were inflamed by injuries, and exaſperated with 
rſonal animoſity, were eager to gratify revenge in vio- 
ation of the laws of war. Murders had produced mur- 
ders. Plundering, aſſaſſinations, and houſe-burnings had 
become common. Zeal for the King or the Congreſs 
were the oſtenſible motives of action; but in ſeveral of 
both ſides, the love of plunder, private pique, and a ſa- 
vageneſs of diſpoſition, led to actions which were diſ- 
graceful to human nature. Such was the ſtate of parties 
in the vicinity of Savannah River, and ſuch the exaſpera- 
tion of Whigs againſt Tories, and of Toriesagainſt Whigs; 
and ſo much had they ſuffered from and inflicted on each 
other, that the laws of war, and the precepts of huma- 
nity afforded but a feeble ſecurity for the obſervance of ca- 
pitulations on either ſide, The American officers exer- 
ted themſelves to procure to their priſoners that ſafety 
which many of the inhabitants, influenced by a remem- 
brance of the ſufferings of themſelves, and of their friends, 

were unwilling to allow them. 
While 
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1781, While operations were carrying on againſt the ſmall 
. poſts, Greene proceeded with his main army and laid ſiege 
to Ninety-ſix, in which Lieutenant-colonel Cruger, with 
upwards of 500 men was advantageouſly poſted. On the 
left of the beſiegers was a work, erected in the form of a 
ſtar ; on the right was a ſtrong blockade fort, with two 
block-houſes in it. The town was alſo picquetted in with 
ſtrong picquets, and ſurrounded with a ditch, and a bank, 
near the height of a common parapet. The beſiegers 
were more numerous than the beſieged, but the diſparity 
was not great. 
May 25. The ſiege was proſecuted with indefatigable yo = 
The garriſon defended themſelves with ſpirit and addreſs. 
On the morning after the ſiege began, a party ſallied 
from the garriſon, and drove the advance of the beſiegers 
from their works. The next night, two ſtrong block 
batteries were erected at the diſtance of 350 yards. Ano- 
ther battery 20 feet high, was erected within 220 yards, 
and ſoon after a fourth one was erected within 100 
yards of 'the main fort, and laſtly, a 'rifle battery was 
erected 30 feet high, within 30 yards of the ditch ; from 
all of which the beſiegers fired into the Britiſh works. 
The abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trenches 
were ſo far extended, as to be within ſix feet of the 
ditch. At that intereſting moment, intelligence was con- 
veyed into the garriſon, that Lord Rawdon was near at 
hand with about 2000 men for their relief. Theſe had 


arrived in Charleſton from Ireland after the ſiege began, 


and were marched for Ninety-ſix on the ſeventh day af- 
ter they landed. In theſe circumſtances, General Greene 
had no alternative but to raiſe the ſiege, or attempt the 
June 18, reduction of the place by aſſault. The latter was at- 
tempted. Though the aſſailants diſplayed great reſolu- 
tion, they failed of ſucceſs. On this General Greene 
raiſed the ſiege, and retreated over Saluda. His laſs in 
the aſſault and previous conflicts was about 150 men. 
Lieutenant · colonel Cruger deſervedly gained great repu- 
tation by this ſucceſsful defence. He was particularly in- 
debted to Major Greene, who had brayely and judiciouſſy 
defended that redoubt, for the reduction of which, the 
greateſt 
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greateſt exertions had been made. Truly diſtreſſing was 1781. 
the ſituation of the American army. When they were 


nearly maſters of the whole country, they were compel- 
led to ſeek ſafety by retreating to its remoteſt extremity. 
In this gloomy ſituation Greene was adviſed to retire with 
his remaining force to Virginia, To ſuggeſtions of this 
kind he nobly replied. * I will recover South-Carolina 
or die in the attempt.” This diſtinguiſhed officer, whoſe 
genius was moſt vigorous in thoſe perilous extremities 
when feeble minds abandon themſelves to deſpair, adopted 
the only expedient now left him, that of avoiding an en- 
gagement till the Britiſh force ſhould be divided. Lord 
Rawdon, who by rapid marches was near Ninety-fix, at 
the time of the aſſault, purſued the Americans as far 
as the Enoree river ; but without overtaking them. De- 
ſiſting from this fruitleſs purſuit he drew off a part of his 
force from Ninety-ſix, and fixed a detachment at the Con- 


garee. General Greene on hearing that the Britiſh force 


was divided, faced about to give them battle. Lord Raw- 
don no leſs ſurpriſed than alarmed at this unexpected 
movement of his lately retreating foe, abandoned the Con- 
garee in two days after he had reached it, and marched 


to Orangeburgh. General Greene in his turn purſued July 12. 


and offered him battle. His Lordſhip would not venture 
out, and his adverſary was too weak to attack him in his 
encampment with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. 

Reaſons ſimilar to thoſe which induced the Britiſh to 
evacuate Camden, weighed with them about this time to 
withdraw their troops from Ninety-ſix. While the Ame- 
rican army lay near Orangeburgh, Lieutenant-colonel 
Cruger, having evacuated the poſt he had gallantly de- 
fended, was marching with the troops of that garriſon, 
through the forks of Ediſto, to join Lord Rawdon at 
Orangeburgh. General Greene being unable to prevent 
their junction, and ſtill leſs ſo to ſtand before their com- 
bined force, retired to the high hills of Santee. The eva- 
cuation of Camden having been effected by ſtriking at the 

pſts below it, the.ſame manceuvre was now attempted to 
induce the Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh. With this view 
Generals Sumter and Marion, with their brigades, _ the 
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1781. legion of cavalry, were detached to Monk's-Corner and 
koy— Dorcheſter. They moved down different roads, and com- 


menced ſeparate and ſucceſsful attacks, on convoys and 
detachments in the vicinity of Charleſton. In this man- 
ner was the war carried on. While the Britiſh kept their 
forces compact, they could not cover the country, and the 
American General had the prudence to avoid fighting. 
When they divided their army, their detachments were 
attacked and defeated. While they were in the upper 
country, light parties of Americans annoyed their 
ſmall poſts in the lower ſettlements. The people ſoon 
found that the late conquerors were not-able to afford 
them their promiſed protection. The ſpirit of revolt be- 
came general, and the royal intereſt daily declined. 

The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts to the 
northward of Santee and Congaree, and to the weſtward 
of Ediſto, conceived themſelves able to hold all that fertile 
country, which is in a great meaſure encloſed by theſe 
rivers. They therefore once more reſumed their ſtation 
near the junction of the Wateree and Congaree. This 
induced Gen. Greene to concert farther meaſures for 
forcing them down towards Charleſton. He therefore 
croſſed the Wateree and Congaree, and collected his 
whole force on the ſouh ſide of the latter, intending to 
act offenſively. On his approach the Britiſh retired 
about 40 miles nearer Charleſton, and took poſt at the 
Eutaw ſprings. Gen. Greene advanced with 2000 men, 
to attack them in their encampment at this place. His 
force was drawn up in two lines : the firſt was compoſed 
of militia, and the ſecond of continental troops. As the 
Americans advanced they fell in with two parties of the 
Britiſh, three or four miles a-head of thejr main army. 
Theſe being briſkly attacked ſoon retired. - The militia 
continued to purſue and fire, till the action became gene- 
ral, and till they were obliged to give way. They were 
well ſupported by the continental troops. In the hotteſt 
of the action, Col. O. Williams, and Lieut, Col. Camp- 
bel, with the Maryland and Virginia continentals, charged 
with trailed arms. Nothing could ſurpaſs the intrepidity 
of both officers and men on this occaſion. They ruſhed 
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on in good order through a heavy cannonade, and a ſhower 1781. 
of muſketry, with ſuch unſhaken reſolution, that they 
bore down all before them; Lieut, Col. Campbel, while 
bravely leading his men on to that ſucceſsful charge, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. After he had fallen he inquired 
who gave way, and being informed that the Britiſh were 
fleeing in all quarters, replied, « I die contented,” and 
immediately expired. The Britiſh were vigorouſly pur- 
ſued, and upwards of 500 of them were taken priſoners. 
On their retreat they took poſt in a ſtrong brick houſe, 
and in a picquetted garden: from theſe advantageous 
poſitions they renewed the action. Four ſix pounders 
were ordered up before the houſe, from under cover of 
which the Britiſh were firing. The Americans were 
compelled to leave theſe pieces and retire, but they left 
a ſtrong picquet on the field of battle, and only re- 
treated to the neareſt water in their rear. In the eve- 
ning of the next day, Lieut. Col. Stuart, who com- 
manded the Britiſh on this occaſion, left ſeventy of his 
wounded men, and a thouſand ſtand of arms, and moved 
from the Eutaws towards Charleſton. The loſs of the 
Britiſh incluſive of priſoners, was upwards of 1100 men ; 
that of the Americans above 500, in which number were bo 
lixty officers. 8 

Congreſs honoured Gen. Greene for his good conduct in 
in this action with a Britiſh ſtandard and a gold medal. 
They alſo voted their thanks to the different corps and 
their commanders, 

Soon after this engagement, the Americans retired to 
their former poſition on the high hills of Santee, and 
the Britiſh took poſt in the vicinity of Monk's-Corner. 
In the cloſe of the year Gen. Greene moved down into 
the lower country, and about the ſame time the Britiſh 
abandoned their outpoſts, and retired with their whole 
force to the quarter houſe on Charleſton-Neck. The de- 
fence of the country was given up, and the conquerors, 
who had lately carried their arms to the extremities of 
the State, ſeldom aimed at any thing more than to ſecure 
themſelves in the vicinity of the capital. The crops, 
which had been planted in the ſpring of the year _ 
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1781. Britiſh auſpices, and with the expeQation of affording 
Ly v/v them ſupplics, fell into the hands of the Americans and 


adminiſtered to them a ſeaſonable relief. The battle of 
Eutaw may be conſidered as cloſing the national war in 
South-Carolina. . A few excurſions were afterwards made 
by the Britiſh, and ſundry ſmall enterprizes were executed, 
but nothing of more general conſequence than the loſs of 
property, and of individual lives. Thus ended the cam- 
paign of 1781 in South-Carolina, At its commence- 
ment the Britiſh were in force over all the State ; at its 
cloſe they durſt not, but with great precaution, venture 
20 miles from Charleſton. - Hiſtory affords but few in- 
ſtances of commanders, who have achieved ſo much 
with equal means, as was done by Gen. Greene in the 
ſhort ſpace of a twelvemonth. He opened the campaign 
with gloomy proſpects, but cloſed it with glory. His un- 
paid and half naked army had to contend with veteran 
ſoldiers, ſupplied with every thing that the wealth of Bri- 
tain or the plunder of Carolina could procure. Under all 
theſe diſadvantages, he compelled ſuperior numbers to 
retire from the extremity of the-State, and confine them- 
felves in the capital and its vicinity. Had not his mind 
been of the firmeſt texture he would have been diſcou- 
raged, but his enemies found him as formidable on the 
evening of a defeat, as on the morning after a victory. 


— * 


CH AP. XXIV. 


Campaign of 1781. Operations in Virginia: Cornwallis 
captured: New-London deſtroyed. 


T has already been mentioned that Lord Cornwallis, 
ſoon after the battle of Guildford, marched to Wil- 
mington in North-Carolina, When he had completed 
that march, various plans of operation were preſented 
to his view. It was faid in favour of his proceeding 
fouthwardly, that the country between Wilmington and 
Camden was barren and of difficult paſſage—that an em- 
barkation for Charleſton would be both tedious and diſ- 
graceful, 
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graceful— and that a junction with the royal forces in 1781. 
Virginia, and the proſecution of ſolid operations in that 
quarter, would be the moſt effeQual plan for effecting 
and ſecuring the ſubmiſſion of the more ſouthern States. 
Other arguments of apparently equal force urged his re- 
turn to South-Carolina. Previous to his departure for 
Virginia, he had received information that Gen. Greene 
had begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon 
from paſt experience to fear that if he did not follow 
him, the inhabitants, by a ſecond revolt, would give the 
American army a ſuperiority over the ſmall force left 
under Lord Rawdon. Though his Lordſhip was very ap- 
prehenſive of danger from that quarter, he hoped either 
that Lord Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, or 
that Gen. Greene would follow the royal army to Vir- 
ginia, or in the moſt unfavourable event he flattered 
himſelf, that by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery 
of South-Carolina would be at any time practicable. His 
Lordſhip having too much pride to turn back, and pre- 
ferring the extenſive ſcale of operations which Virginia 
preſented, to the narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, 
determined to leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end April 25. 
of April, he therefore proceeded on his march from Wil- 
mington towards Virginia. To favour the paſſage of 
the many rivers, with which the country is interſected, 
two boats were mounted on carriages and taken along 
with his army. The King's troops proceeded ſeveral 
days without oppoſition, and almoſt without intelligence. 
The Americans made an attempt at Swift-Creek and af- 
terwards at Fiſhing-Creek to ſtop their progreſs, but 
without any effect. The Britiſh took the ſhorteſt road 
to Halifax, and on their arrival there defeated ſeveral 
parties of the Americans and took ſome ſtores, with very 
little loſs on their fide. The Roanoke, the Meherrin, 
and the Nottaway rivers were ſucceſſively croſſed by the 
royal army, and with little or no oppoſition from the 
diſperſed inhabitants. - In leſs than a month the march May 20. 
from Wilmington to Peterſburg was completed. The 
latter had been fixed upon as the place of rendezvous, 
in a private correſpondence with Gen. Philips. By this 
combination 
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1781. combination of the royal force 2 cars employed in 


Virginia, with the troops which had marc 


ed from Wil- 
mington, Lord Cornwallis was at the head of a very pow- 
erful army. This junction was ſcarcely completed, when 
Lord Cornwallis received Lord Rawdon's report of the 
advantage he had gained over Gen, Greene, on the 25th 
of the preceding month. About the ſame time he received 
information that three Britiſh regiments had ſailed from 
Cork for Charleſton. 

Theſe two events eaſed his mind of all anxiety for 
South-Carolina, and inſpired him with brilliant hopes of 
2 glorious campaign. He conſidered himſelf as having 
already ſubdued both the Carolinas, and as being in a 
fair way to increaſe his military fame, by the addition of 
Virginia to the liſt of his conqueſts, By the late com- 
bination of the royal forces under Philips and Cornwallis, 
and by the recent arrival of a re-inforcement of 1500 men 
directly from New-York, Virginia became the principal 
theatre of operations for the remainder of the campaign. 
The formidable force, thus collected in one body, called 
for the vigorous exertions of the friends of indepen- 
dence. The defenſive operations, in oppoſition to it, 
were principally entruſted to the Marquis de la Fayette. 
Early in the year he had been detached from the main 
American army on an expedition, the obje of which 
was a co-operation with the French fleet in capturing 
Gen. Arnold. On the failure of this, the Marquis 


marched back as far as the head of Elk. There he re- 


ceived an order to return to Virginia to oppoſe the Bri- 
tiſh forces, which had become more formidable by the 
arrival of a conſiderable re-inforcement, under Gen. 
Philips. He proceeded without delay to Richmond, and 
arrived there the day before the Britiſh reached Man- 
cheſter, on the oppoſite fide of James-River. Thus was 
the capital of Virginia, at that time filled with almoſt all 
the military ſtores of the State, ſaved from imminent 
danger. So great was the ſuperiority of numbers on 
the ſide of the Britiſh, that the Marquis had before him 
a labour of the greateſt difficulty, and was preſſed with 
many embarraſſments. In the firſt moments of the ri- 
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ing tempeſt, and till he could provide againſt its utmoſt 17814 
rage, he began to retire with his little army, which con- 


ſiſted only of about 1000 regulars, 2000 militia, and 60 
dragoons. | 

Lord Cornwallis adyanced from Peterſburgh to James 
River, which he croſſed at Weſtown, and thence march- 
ing through Hanover county, croſſed the South Anna, or 
Pamunkey river. The Marquis followed his motions, 
but at a guarded diſtance. The ſuperiority of the Bri- 
tiſh army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 
ſupplied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures 
of private gentlemen in Virginia, enabled him to traverſe 
the country in all directions. Two diſtant expeditions 
were therefore undertaken. The one was to Charlotte- 
ville, with the view of capturing the Governor and Aſ- 
ſembly of the State; the other to Point of Fork, to deſtroy 
ſtores, Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, to whom the firit 
was committed, ſucceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the Aſ- 
ſembly, capture ſeven of its members, and to deſtroy a 
great quantity of ſtores at and near Charlotteville. The 
other expedition, which was committed to Lieut. Col. 
Simcoe, was only in part ſucceſsful, for the Americans 
had previouſly removed the moſt of their ſtores from Point 
of Fork. In the courſe of theſe marches and counter- 
marches, immenſe quantities of property were deſtroyed, 
and ſundry unimportant ſkirmiſhes took place. he 
Britiſh made many partial conqueſts, but theſe were 
ſeldom of longer duration than their encampments. 
The young Marquis, with a degree of prudence that 
would have done honour to an old ſoldier, ated ſo cau- 
tiouſly on the defenſive, and made ſo judicious a choice of 
poſts, and ſhewed ſo much vigour and deſign in his 
movements, as to prevent any advantage being taken of 
his weakneſs. In his circumſtances, not to be deſtroyed 
was triumph. He effected a junction at Racoon- Ford 
with General Wayne, who was at the head of 800 
Pennſylvanians. While this junction was forming, the 
Britiſ got between the American army and its ſtores, 
which had been removed from Richmond to Albemarle 
old court-houſe. The poſſeſſion of theſe was an object 
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1781. with both armies. The Marquis, by forced marches, 

— pot within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when. hoy 
were two days march from Albemarle old court-houfe, 
The Britiſh General conſidered himſelf as ſure of his ad- 
verſaty, for he knew that the ſtores were his object; and 
he conceived it impractieable for the Marquis to get 
between him and the ſtores; but by a road in paſſing 
which he might be attacked to advantage. The —— 
had the addreſs to extricate himfelf from this difficulty, by 
opening in the night a nearer road to Albemarle old 
court-houſe, which had been long diſuſed and was much 

June 18. embarraſſed. To the ſurpriſe of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Marquis fxed himſelf the next day between the Britiſh 

army and the American ſtores. Lord Cornwallis, finding 

his ſchemes fruſtrated, fell 'back 'to Richmond. About 
this time the Marquis's army was re- inforced by Steuben's 
troops, and by militia from the parts adjacent. He fol- 
lowed Lord Cornwallis, and had the addreſs to impreſs 
him with an idea that the American army was much 

June 26, greater than it really was. His Lordſhip therefore re- 
treated to Williattiſbus#h. The day after * main b 
of the Britiſh army arrived there, their rear was attacke 
by an American light corps under Col. Butler and ſul 
tained a conſiderable loſs. 

About the time Lord'Cornwallis reached Williamſburgh, 
he received intelligence from New-York, ſetting forth 
the danger to which the royal army in that City was ex- 
poſed from a combined attack, that was ſaid to be threat- 
ened by the French and Americans. Sir Henry Clinton 
therefore required a detachment from Earl Cornwallis, 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, and 
recommended to him a healthy ſtation, with an ample 
defenſive force, till the danger of New- Vork was diſ- 
perſed. Lord Cornwallis thinking it expedient to com- 
ply with this requiſition, and judging that his command 
afterwards would not be adequate to maintain his preſent 
poſition at Williamfburgh, determined to retire to Portſ. 
mouth. For the execution of this project, it was ne- 
ceffary to croſs James River. The Marquis de!la Fayette, 
conceiving this to be a favourable opportunity for acting 

offen- 
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offenſively, advanced on the Britiſh. Gen. Wayne rely- 1781. 
ing on the information of a countryman, that the main 

body of the Britiſh had crofſed James River, puthed for- 

wards with about Boo light troops to harraſs their rear. 

Contrary to his expectations, he found the whole Britiſh | 
army drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He inſtantly con- 
ceived that the beſt mode of extricating himſelf from his 1 
perilous ſituation would be, to aſſume a bold countenance, "i 
and engage his adverſaries before he attempted to retreat, July 6. 11 
He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, and urged an attack | 


with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord Cornwallis, perhaps 
ſuſpecting an ambuſcade, did not purſue. By this bold 
manceuvre Wayne got off with little loſs. 1 
In the courſe of theſe various movements, the Britiſh 1 
were joined by few of the inhabitants, and ſcarcely by U 
any of the natives. The Virginians for the moſt part | 
either joined the Americans, or what was much more _— 
common, kept out of the way of the Britiſh. To pur- —_ 
chaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion was the policy of very few, | | 
and theſe were for the moſt part natives of Britain. Af- 1 
ter Earl Cornwallis had croſſed James River, he marched x 
for Portſmouth. He had previouſly taken the neceſſary 4 
ſteps for complying with the requiſition of Sir Henry 
Clinton, to ſend a part of his command to New-York. 
But before they failed, an expreſs arrived from Sir Henry 
Clinton with a letter, expreſſing his preference of Wil- 
liamſburgh to Portſmouth for the reſidence of the army, 
and his deſire that Old-Point-Comfort, or Hampton road, * 
ſhould be ſecured as a ſtation for the line of battle ſhipg. 1 
The commander in chief at the ſame time allowed his 
Lordſhip to detain any part or the whole of the forces 
under his command, for completing the ſervice. On 
examination, Hampton road was not approved of as a 
ſtation for the navy. It being a principal object of the | 
campaign to fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt or place of 1 
arms in the Cheſapeak, for the ſecurity of both the ar- 1 
my and navy, and Portſmouth and Hampton road having ji 
both been pronounced unfit for that purpoſe, York-Town 
and Glouceſter-Points were conſidered as moſt likely to 
accord with the views of the royal commanders. Portſ- 
mouth was therefore evacuated, and its garriſon transfer- 
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1781. red to York-Town. Lord Cornwallis availed himſelf of 
—— Sir Henry Clinton's permiſſion to retain the whole force 
under his command, and, impreſſed with the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a ſtrong place of arms in the Cheſapeak, ap- 
plied himſelf with induſtry to fortify his new poſts, ſo as 
to render them tenable by his preſent army, amounting to 
7000 men, againſt any force that he ſuppoſed likely to be 
brought againſt them. | 

At this period the officers of the Britiſh navy expected 
that their fleet in the Weſt-Indies would join them, and 
that ſolid operations in Virginia would in a ſhort time re- 

commence with increaſing vigour. 
While they were indulging theſe hopes, Count de Graſſe, 
Aug. 30. with a French fleet of 28 fail of the line from the Weſt- 
Indies, entered the Cheſapeak, and about the ſame time 
intelligence arrived, that the French and American ar- 
mies which had been lately ſtationed in the more north- 
ern States, were advancing towards Virginia, Count de 
Graſſe, without loſs of time, blocked up York River with 
three large ſhips and ſome frigates, and moored the prin- 
eipal part of the fleet in Lynhaven- Bay. Three thou- 
ſand two hundred French troops, brought in this fleet 
from the Weſt-Indies, commanded by the Marquis de 
St. Simon, were diſembarked, and ſoon after formed a 
junction with the continental troops under the Marquis 
de la Fayette, and the whole took poſt at Williamſburgh. 
An attack on this force was intended, but before all the ar- 
rangements ſubſervient to its execution were fixed upon, 
letters of an early date in September were received by 
Lord Cornwallis from Sir Henry Clinton, announcing 
that he would do his utmoſt to re-inforce the royal army 
in Cheſapeak, or make every diverſion in his power, and 
that Admiral Digby was hourly expected on the coaſt. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Earl Cornwallis, not 
thinking himſelf juſtified in hazarding an engagement, 
abandoned the reſolution of attacking the combined force 
of Fayette and St. Simon. It is the province of hiſtory 
to relate what has happened, and not to indulge conjec- 
tures in the boundleſs field of contingencies ; otherwiſe 
it might be added, that Earl Cornwallis, by this —_— 
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of opinion, loſt a favourable opportunity of extricating 1781. 
himſelf from a combination of hoſtile force, which by —— 
farther concentration ſoon became irreſiſtible, On the 
other hand, if an attack had been made, and that had 
proved unſucceſsful, he would have been charged with 
raſhneſs in not waiting for the promiſed co-operation. On 
the ſame uncertain ground of conjecturing what ought to 
have been done, it might be ſaid that the knowledge Earl 
Cornwallis had of public affairs, would have juſtified him 
in abandoning .York-Town, in order to return to South- 
Carolina, It ſeems as though this would have been his 
wiſeſt plan; but either from an opinion that his inſtructions 
to ſtand his ground were poſitive, or that effectual relief 
was probable, his Lordſhip thought proper to riſque every 
thing on the iſſue of a' ſiege. An attempt was made to 
burn or diſlodge the French ſhips in the river, but none 
to evacuate his poſts at this early period, when that mea - 
ſure was practicable. 

Admiral Greaves, with 20 ſail of the line, made an ef- 
fort for the relief of Lord Cornwallis, but without effect- 
ing his purpoſe. When he appeared off the capes of 
Virginia, M.. de Graſſe went out to meet him, and an 
indeciſive engagement took place. The Britiſh were wil- Sept. 7. 
ling to renew the action, but de Graſſe for good reaſons 
declined it. His chief object in coming out of the capes 
was to cover a French fleet of eight line of battle ſhips, 
which was expected from Rhode-Iſland. In conformity 
to a pre- concerted plan, Count de Barras, commander of 
this fleet, had failed for the Cheſapeak, about the time 
de Graſſe failed from the Weſt-Indies for the ſame, place, 
To avoid the Britiſh fleet, he had taken a circuit by Ber- 
muda, For fear that the Britiſh fleet might intercept him 
on his approach to the capes of Virginia, de Graſſe 
came out to be at had for his protection. While Greaves 
and de Graſſe were manceuvring near the mouth of the 
Cheſapeak, Count de Barras paſſed the farmer in the 
night, and got within the capes of Virginia. This gave 
the fleet of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty a decided ſuperio- 
rity. . Admiral Greaves ſoon took his departure, and M, 


de Graſſe re-entered the Cheſapeak. All this time, con- 
83 formably 
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1781. formably to the well-digeſted plan of the campaign, the 
— French and the American forces were marching through 


the middle States on their way to York-Town. To un- 
derſtand their proper conneCtion, the great events ſhortly 
to be deſcribed, it Is neceſſary to go back and trace the 
remote cauſes which brought on this grand combination of 
fleets and armies which put a period to the war. 

The fall of Charleſton in May 1780, and the com- 
— route of the American fouthern army in Auguſt fol- 
owing, together with the increaſing inability of the Ame- 
ricans to carry on the war, gave a ſerious alarm to the 
friends of independence. In this low ebb of their af- 
fairs, a pathetic ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made to 
their illuſtrious ally the King of France, To give greater 
efficacy to their ſolicitations, Congreſs appointed Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John Laurens their ſpecial miniſter, and 
direQed him, after repairing to the Court of Verſailles, to 
urge the neceſſity of ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, and in 
particular to ſolicit for a loan of money, and the co- 
operation of a French fleet, in attempting fome impor- 
tant enterpriſe againſt the common enemy. His great 
abilities 48 an officer had been often diſplayed ; but on 


. this occaſion, the ſuperior talents of the ſtateſman and 


negociator were called forth into action. Animated as 
he was with the ardour of the warmeſt patriotiſm, and 
feeling moſt ſenſibly for the diſtreſſes of his country, his 
whole ſoul was exerted to intereſt the court of France in 


giving a vigorous aid to their allies. His engaging man- 


ners and inſinuating addreſs procured a fayourable re- 
ception to his repreſentations. He won the hearts of thoſe 
who were at the helm of public affairs, and inflamed them 
with zeal to aſſiſt a country whoſe cauſe was ſo ably plead- 
ed, and whoſe ſufferings were ſo pathetically reprefented. 
At this criſis his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty gave his Ameri- 
can allies, a ſubſidy of ſix millions of livres, and became 
their ſecurity for ten millions more, borrowed for their uſe 
in the United Netherlands, A naval co-operation was 
promiſed, and a conjunct expedition againſt their com- 
mon foe was projected, LITE 
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The American war was now ſo far inyolved in the 1781. 
. conſequences. of naval operations, that a ſuperior French vw. 


fleet ſeemed to be the only hinge on which it was likely ſoon 
to take a favourable turn, The Britiſh army being par- 
celled in the different ſea ports of ti United States, any 
diviſion of it blocked up .by a French fleet, could not 
long reſiſt the ſuperior combined force which might he 
brought to operate againſt it, The Marquis de Caltries, 
who directed the marine of France, with great preciſion 
calculated the naval force which the Britiſh could con- 
center on the coaſt of the United States, and diſpoſed 
his own in ſuch a manner as enſured him a ſuperiority. 
In conformity to theſe principles, and in ſubſerviency to 
the deſign of the campaign, M. de Graſſe failed in March 
1781 from Breſt, with 25 ſail of the line, ſeyeral thou- 
ſand land forces, and a large conyoy, amounting to more 
than 200 ſhips. A ſmall part of this force was deſtined 
for the Eaſt-Indies, but M. de Graſſe with the greater 
park ſailed for Martinique. The Britiſh. fleet then in the 
Weſt-Indies had been previouſly weakened by the de- 
parture of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips 
which were employed in carrying to * the booty 
which had been taken at St. Euſtatius. The Britiſh Ad- 
mirals Hood and Drake were detached to intercept the 


outward bound French fleet commanded by M. de Graſſe, 


but a junction between his force and eight ſhips of the 
line, and one of 50 guns, which were previoufly at Mar- 
tinique and St. Domingo, was nevertheleſs effected. By 
this combination of freſh ſhips from Europe, with the 
French fleet previouſly in the Weſt-Indies, they had 3 
decided ſuperiority. - M. de Graſſe having finiſhed his 
buſineſs in the Weſt-Lndies, ſailed in the beginning of 
Auguſt with a prodigious convoy. After ſeeing this out 
of danger, he directed his courſe for the Cheſapeak, and 
arrived there, as has been related, on the thirteenth of the 
ſame month. Five days before his arrival in the Cheſa- 
peak, the French fleet in Rhode-Iſland ſailed ſor the ſame 
place. Theſe fleets, notwithſtanding their original diſ- 
tance from the ſcene of action, and from each other, co- 
incided in their operations in an extraordinary manner, 
84 
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( tended to one object and at one and the ſame time, and 
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far beyond the reach of military calculation. They all 


that object was neither known nor ſuſpected by the Bri- 
tiſh, till the proper ſeaſon for counter- action was elapſed. 
This coincidence of favourable circumſtances extended 
to the marches of the French and American land forces, 
The plan of operations had been ſo well digeſted, and 
was fo faithfully executed by the different commanders, 
that Gen. Waſhington and Count Rochambeau had paſ- 
ſed the Britſh head quarters in New-York, and were conſi- 
derably advanced in their way to York-Town, beforeCount 
de Graſſe had reached the American coaſt. This was 
effected in the following manner: Monſ. de Barras ap- 
pointed to the command of the French ſquadron at New- 
port, arrived at Boſton with diſpatches for Count de Ro- 
chambeau. An interview ſoon after took place at Weathers- 
field, betweenGen, Waſhington, Knox, and du Portail, on 


the part of the Americans, and Count de Rochambeau, 


and the Chevalier Chaſtelleux, on the part of the French. 
At this interview, an eventual plan of the whole cam- 


paign was fixed. This was to lay ſiege to New-York in 


concert with a French fleet, which was to arrive on the 
coaſt in the month of Auguſt. It was agreed that the 
French troops ſhould march towards the North river. 
Letters were addreſſed by Gen. Waſhington to the execu- 
tive officers of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Connec- 
ticut, and von] nay requiring them to fill up their bat- 
talions, and to have their quotas 6200 militia in readi- 
neſs, within a week of the time they might be called for. 
Conformably to theſe outlines of the campaign, the 
French troops marched from Rhode-Ifland in June, and 
early in the following month joined the American army. 
About the time this junction took place, General Waſh- 
ington marched his army from their winter encampment 
near Peek's-K ill, to the vicinity of Kingſbridge. General 
Lincoln fell down the North River with a detachment in 
boats, and took poſſeſſion of the ground where Fort In- 
dependence formerly ſtood. An attack was made upon 
him, but was ſoon diſcontinued. The Britiſh about this 
time retired with almoſt the whole of their force to 
275 8 tha 
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Vork-Iſland. General Waſhington hoped to be able to 1781. 
to commence operations againſt New-York, about the wy 


middle, er at fartheſt the latter end of July. Flat-bot- 
tomed boats ſufficient to tranſport 5000 men were built 
near Albany, and brought down Hudſon's River to the 
neighbourhood of the American army before New-York. 
Ovens were erected oppoſite to Staten- Iſland, for the uſe 
of the French troops. Every movement was made which 
was introductory to the commencement of the ſiege. It 
was not alittle mortifying to General Waſhington, to find 
himſelf on the 2d of Auguſt to be only a few hundreds 
ſtronger, than he was on the day his army firſt moved 
from their winter quarters. To have fixed on a plan of 
operations, with a foreign officer at the head of a reſpec- 
table force: to have brought that force from a conſi- 
derable diſtance, in confident expeRation of re-inforce- 
ments ſufficiently large to commence effective operations 
againſt the common enemy, and at the ſame time to 
have engagements in behalf of the States violated in direct 
oppoſition to their own intereſt, and in a manner deroga- 
tory to his perſonal honour, was enough to have excited 
ſtorms and tempeſts in any mind leſs calm than that of 
Gen. Waſhington. He bore this hard trial with his uſual 
magnanimity, and contented himſelf with repeating his 
requiſitions to the States, and at the ſame time urged them 
by every tie, to enable him to fulfil engagements entered 
into on their account, with the commander of the French 


troops. 

That tardineſs of the States, which at other times had 
brought them near the brink of ruin, was now the acci- 
dental cauſe of real ſervice. Had they ſent forward their 
recruits for the regular army, and their quotas of mili- 
tia as was expected, the ſiege of New-York would have 
commenced in the latter end of July, or early in Auguſt. 
While the ſeaſon was waſting away in expeQation of theſe 
re-inforcements, Lord Cornwallis, as has been mentioned, 
fixed himſelf near the capes of Virginia, His ſituation 
there, the arrival of a re-inforcement of 2000 Germans 


from Europe to New-York, the ſuperior ſtrength of 


that garriſon, the failure of the States in filling up their 
Ls 8 : batta- 
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1781. battalions, and embodying their militia, and eſpecially re- 
cent intelligence from Count de Graſſe, that his deſtina- 


tion was fixed to the Cheſapeak, concurred about the mid- 


Aug. 15. dle of Auguſt, to make a total change of the plan of the 


campaign. | 
he appearance of an intention to attack New- 


24. York was nevertheleſs kept up. While this decep- 


tion was played off, the allied army croſſed the North 
River, and paſſed on the way of Philadelphia to York- 
Town. An attempt to reduce the Britiſh forces in 
Virginia, promiſed ſucceſs with more expedition, and 
to —— an object of nearly equal importance as the 
reduction of New-York. No one can undertake to 
ſay what would have been the conſequence, if the allied 
forces had perſevered in their original plan; but it is 
evident from the event, that no ſucceſs could have been 
reater, or more conducive to the eſtabliſhment. of their 
chemes, than what reſulted from their operations in 
Virginia. | | 
| hile the attack of New-York was in ſerious con- 
templation, a letter from General Waſhington detailing 
the particulars of the intended operations of the cam- 
paign being intercepted, fell into the hands of Sir 
enry Clinton. After the plan was changed, the royal 
commander was ſo much under the impreſſion of the 
intelligence contained in the intercepted letter, that he 
believed every movement towards Virginia to be a feint, 
calculated to draw off his attention from the defence of 
New-York. Under the influence of this opinion he bent 
his whole force to ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuffexed the 
French and American armies to paſs him without any 
moleſtation. When the beſt opportunity of ſtriking at 
them was elapſed, then for the firſt time he was brought to 
believe that the allies had fixed on Virginia for the theatre 
of their combined operations. As truth may be made to 
anſwer the purpoſes of deception, ſo no feint of attacking 


New-York could have been more ſucceſsful than the real 


intention. 


Aug. 24. In the latter end of Auguſt, the American army began i 


their march to Virginia, from the neighbourhood of New- 
. | | | York. 
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York. Gen. Waſhington had advanced as far as Cheſ- 1781. 
ter, before he received the news of the arrival of tlie 
fleet commanded by Monſieur de Graffe, The French 
troops marched at the fame time, and for the ſame place. 
In the courſe of this ſummer they paſſed through all 
the extenſive ſettlements which lie between Newport and 
York-Fown. It ſeldom, if ever, happened before, that 
an army led through a foreign country, at ſo great a 
diſtance from their own, among a people of different 
principles, cuſtoms, language, and religion, behaved with 7 
ſo much regularity. In their march to Vork - Town they ö , 
had to paſs through 500 miles of a country abound- | 1 
ing in fruit, and at a time when the moſt delicious pro- 1 
ductions of nature, growing on and near the publie in 
highways, prefented both opportunity and temptation to | | 
gratify their appetites, Yet fo complete was their difci- 1 
pline, that in this long march, ſcarce an inſtance could i 
be produced of a — or an apple being taken, without * 
the conſent of the inhabitants. Gen. Waſhington and 
Count Rochambeau feached Williamſburgh on the 14th Sept. 14. 
of September. They, with Generals 'Chaftelleux, Du 
Portail, and Knox, proceeded to viſit Count de Graffe on 
board his ſhip the Ville de Paris, and agreed on a plan of 
operations. | 5 n 151 1 10 n 
The Count afterwards wrote to Waſhington, that in 
caſe a Britiſh fleet appeared, . He coficeived that he 
ought to go out and meet them at ſea, inſtead of riſquing 
an engagement in a confined ſituation.” This alarmed 
the General. He ſent the Marquis de la Fayette with 
a letter to diſſuade him from the dangerous - meaſure. 
This letter and the perſuaſions of the Marquis had the 
de fired effect. f | | to omen 
The combined forces proceeded on their way to York- 
Town, partly by land, and partly down the Cheſapeak, 
The whole, together with a body of Virginia militia, un- 
der the command of Gen. Nelſon, atnounting in the ag- ; 
gregate to 12,000 men, rendezvouſed at Williamſburgh WW 
on the 25th of September, and in five days after, moved 1 
| down to the inveſtiture of Yotk-Town. The French iis 
' fleet at the ſame time moved to the mouth of York-River, ll 
Ws. . a and q 
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1781, andtook a poſition which was calculated to prevent Lord 
wy, D414 Cornwallis either from retreating or receiving ſuccour by 


water. Previouſly to the march from Williamſburgh to 
York-Town, Waſhington gave out in general orders as 
follows: “ If the enemy ſhould be tempted to meet the 
army on its march, the General particularly enjoins the 
troops to place their principal reliance on the bayonet, 
that they may prove the vanity of the boaſt, which the 
Britiſh make of their peculiar proweſs, in deciding battles 
with that weapon.” | 

The combined army halted in the evening, about 
two miles from York- Town, and lay on their arms all 
night. On the next day Colonel Scammell, an officer of 
uncommon merit, and of the moſt amiable manners, in 
approaching the outer works of the Britiſh, was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner. About this time Lord 
Cornwallis received a letter from Sir Henry Clinton, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Admiral Digby with three {hips 
of the line from Europe, and the determination of the 
General and flag officers in New-York to embark 5000 
men in a fleet, which would probably ſail on the 5th of 
OQober—that this fleet conſiſted of 23 ſail of the line, 
and that joint exertions of the navy and army would be 
made for his relief. On the night after the receipt of this 
intelligence, Lord Cornwallis quitted his outward poſi- 
tion and retired to one more inward, 

The works erected for the ſecurity of York-Town on 
the right, were redoubts and batteries, with a line of 
ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ravine lay in front of 
the right, over which was placed a large redoubt. The 
moraſs extended along the center, which was defended by 
a line of ſtockade, and by batteries: on the left of the cen- 
ter was a hornwork with a ditch, a row of fraize and an 
abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced before the left. The 
combined forces advanced and took poſſeſſion of the ground 
from which the Britiſh had retired. About this time the le- 
gion cavalry and mounted infantry paſſed oyer the river 


to Glouceſter, General de Choiſy inveſted the Britiſh poſt 


on that ſide ſo fully, as to cut off all communication be- 
tween it and the country. In the mean time the royal 
army 
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army was ſtraining every nerve to ſtrengthen their works, 1481, 
and their artillery was conſtantly employed in impeding wy 
the operations of the combined army. On the gth and 
roth of October, the French and Americans opened 
their batteries: they kept up a briſk and well - directed 
fire from heavy cannon, from mortars, and howitzers. 
The ſhells of the beſiegers reached the ſhips in the har- | 
bour, and the Charon of 44 guns and a tranſport ſhip were | 
burned. On the 1oth a meſſenger arrived with a diſpatch bi 
from Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cornwallis, dated on the 8 
zoth of September, which ſtated various circumſtances | 
tending to leſſen the probability of relief being obtained, Y 
by a direct movement from New-York. Lord Cornwallis 18 
was at this juncture adviſed to evacuate York-Town, and 4 
after pafling over to Glouceſter, to force his way into the ll. 
| 
| 
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country. Whether this movement would have been ſuc- i 
ceſsful, no one can with certainty pronounce, but it could * 
not have produced any conſequences more injurious to q 
the royal intereſt, than thoſe which reſulted from de- *j 
clining the attempt. On the other hand, had this move- | 5 
ment been made, and the royal army been defeated or A 
captured in the interior country, and in the mean time 1 
had Sir Henry Clinton, with the promiſed relief, reached 
York-Town, the precipitancy of the noble Lord would 1 
have been perhaps more the {ubjeR of cenſure, than his 

reſolution of ſtanding his ground and reſiſting to the laſt 
extremity. From this uncertain ground of conjectures 

I proceed to relate real events. The beſiegers com- OR. 13. 
menced their ſecond parallel 200 yards from the works of 

the beſieged. Two redoubts which were advanced on 

the left of the Britiſh, greatly impeded the progreſs of 

the combined armies ; it was therefore propoſed to carry 7 
them by ſtorm. To excite a ſpirit of emulation, the re- 1 
duction of the one was committed to the French, of the | 
other to the Americans, and both marched to the affault | Fl 
with unloaded arms. The Americans having paſſed the 1 
abbatis and paliſades, they attacked on all ſides, and car- 1 
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ried the redoubt in a few minutes with the loſs of 8 killed | 1 
and 28 wounded. Lieut. Col. Laurens perſonally took 1 
6 the commanding officer priſoner, His humanity and | Y 
x that 18 
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that of his aſſociates ſo overeame their reſentments that 
they ſpared the Britiſh, though they were charged when 
they went to the aſſault, to remembar New-London, (the 
recent maſſacres at which place ſhall be hereafter related) 
and tu retaliate by putting the men in the redoubt to the 
ſword. Being aſked why they had diſobeyed orders by 
bringing them off as priſoners, they anſwered, ** We could 
not put them to death, when they begged for their lives,” 
About five of the Britiſh were killed and the reſt were cap- 
tured. Col. Hamilton, who conducted the enterpriſe, in 
his report to the Marquis de la Fayette mentioned to the 
honour of his detachment, ** That incapable of imitating 
examples of barbarity, and forgetting recent provocations, 
they ſpared every man who ceaſed to reſiſt. 
The French were equally ſucceſsful on their part. 
They carried the redoubt aſſigned to them with rapidity, 
but loſt a conkderable number of men. Theſe two re- 
doubts were included in the ſecond parallel, and facilitated 
the ſubſequent operations of the beſiegers. The Britiſh 
could not with propriety riſque repeated ſallies. One was 
projected at this time conſiſting of 400 men, commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Abercrombie. He proceeded fo 
far as to force two redoubts, and to ſpike eleven pieces of 
cannon. Though the officers and ſoldiers diſplayed great 
bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their ſucceſs produced no 
eſſential advantage. Ehe cannon were ſoon unſpiked and 
rendered-fit for ſervice. 
By this time the batteries of the beſiegers were cover- 
ed with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and 
the works of the beſieged were ſo damaged, that they 
could ſcarcely thow a ſingle gun. Lord Cornwallis had 
now no hope left but from offering terms of capitulation 
or attempting an eſcape. He determined on the latter. 
This, though leſs praQticable than when firſt propaſed, 
was not altogether hopeleſs. Boats were prepared to re- 
ceive the troops in the night, and to tranſport them to 
Glouceſter-Point. After one whole embarkation had 
crolled, a violent ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed the 
boats employed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated the whole 


ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by diviſion, 
was expoſed to increaſed danger. 


1 Orders 
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Orders were ſent to thoſe who had paſſed, to re-croſs 1781. 
the river to York- Town. With the failure of this ſcheme wy 


the laſt hope of the Britiſh army expired, 'Longer re- 
ſiſtance could anſwer no good purpoſe, and might occa- 
fron the loſs of many valvable lives. Lord Cornwallis 
therefore wrote a letter to Gen. Waſhington, requeſting 
a ceſſation of arms for 24 hours, and that commiſſioners 
might be appointed to digeſt terms of capitulation. It is 
remarkable while Lieut. Col. Laurens, the officer em- 
ployed by Gen. Waſhington on this occaſion, was draw- 
ing up theſe articles, that his father was cloſely confined 
in the Tower of London, of which Lord Cornwallis was 
Conſtable, By this fingular combination of circumftances, 
his Lordſhip became a priſoner to the fon of his own 
priſoner. 


The poſts of York and Glouceſter were ſurrendered Oct. 19. 


by a capitulation, the principal articles of which were as 
follows: The troops to be priſoners of war to Congreſs, 
and the naval force to France. The officers to retain 
their ſide arms and private property of every kind; but 
all property, obvioufly belonging to the inhabitants of 
the United States, to be ſubje& to be reclaimed. The 
ſoldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennſyl- 
vania, and to be ſupplied with the ſame rations as are al- 
lowed to ſoldiers in the ſervice of Congreſs. A pro- 
portion of the officers to march into the country with 
the priſoners; the reſt to be allowed to proceed on pa- 
role to Europe, to New-York, or to any other Ameri- 
ean maritime poſt in poſſeſſion of the Britiſh. The ho- 
nour-of marching out with colours flying, which had been 
refuſed to General Lincoln on his giving up Charleſton, 
was now refuſed to Lord Cornwallis; and General Lin- 
coln was appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of the royal 
army at York-Town, preciſely in the ſame way his own 
had been conducted about 18 months before. Lord Corn- 
wallis endeayoured to obtain permiſſion for the Britiſh and 
German troops to. return to their reſpective countries, 
under no other reſtrictions than an engagement not to 
ſerve againſt France or America. He alſo tried to ob- 
tain an indemnity for thoſe of the inhabitants who had 
joined him ; but he was obliged to recede from the for- 

mer, 
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1781. mer, and alſo to conſent that the loyaliſts in his camp 
S—— ſhould be given up to the unconditional mercy of their 


countrymen. His Lordſhip nevertheleſs obtained permiſ- 
fion for the Bonetta floop of war to paſs unexamined 
to New-York. This gave an opportunity of ſcreen- 
ing ſuch of them as were moſt obnoxious to the Ame- 
ricans. ; | 
The regular troops of France and America, employed 
in this ſiege, conſiſted of about 7000 of the former, and 
5500 of the latter; and they were aſſiſted by about 4000 
militia, On the part of the combined army about 300 
were killed or wounded. On the part of the Britiſh 
about 500, and 7o were taken in the redoubts, which were 
carried by aſſault on the 14th of October. The troops 
of every kind that ſurrendered priſoners of war exceeded 
7000 men, but ſo great was the number of ſick and wound- 
ed, that there were only 3800 capable of bearing arms. 
The French and American engineers and artillery me- 
rited and received the higheſt applauſe. Brigadiers Ge- 


neral du Portail and Knox were both promoted to the 


rank of Major-generals on account of their meritorious 
ſervices. Lieut. Col. Gouvion and Captain Rochefon- 
taine of the corps of engineers, reſpectively received bre- 
vets, the former to the rank of a Colonel, and the latter 
to the rank of a Major. 

Congreſs honoured Gen. Waſhington, Count de Ro- 
chambeau, Count de Grafle, and the officers of the dif- 
ferent corps, and the men under them, with thanks for 
their ſervices in the reduction of Lord Cornwallis. The 
whole project was conceived with profound wiſdom, and 
the incidents of it had been. combined with ſingular pro- 
priety. It is not therefore wonderful, that from the re- 
markable coincidence in all its parts, it was crowned with 
unvaried ſucceſs, 

A Britiſh fleet and an army of 7000 men, deſtined 
for the relief of Lord Cornwallis, arrived off the Che- 
ſapeak on the 24th of October; but on receiving advice 
of his Lordſhip's ſurrender, they returned to Sandy-Hook 
and New-York. Such was the fate of that General, 
from whoſe gallantry and previous ſucceſſes the ſpeedy 

conqueſts 
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conqueſts of the ſouthern States had been ſo confidently 1781. 
expected. No event during the war bid fairer for over 


ſetting the independence of at leaſt a part of the confe- 
deracy, than his complete victory at Camden; but by the 
conſequences of that action, his Lordſhip became the oc- 
caſion of rendering that a revolution, which from his pre- 
vious ſucceſs was in danger of terminating as a rebellion. 
The loſs of his army may be conſidered as the cloſing 
ſcene of the continental war in North America, 
The troops under the command of Lord Cornwallis 
had ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the coun- 
try for four hundred miles on the ſea-coaſt; and for two 
hundred miles to the weſtward: Their marches from 
Charlefton to Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, 
from the Dan through North-Carolina to Wilmington, 
from Wilmington to Peterſburg, and from Peteriburg 
through many parts of Virginia, till they finally ſettled 
in York-Town, made a route of more than eleven hun- 
dred miles: Every place through which they paſſed in 
theſe various marches, experienced the effects of their 
rapacity. Their numbers enabled them to go whither- 
ſoever they pleaſed ; their rage for plunder diſpoſed 
them to 4 whatever they had the means of removing, 
and their animoſity to the Americans led them often to 
the wanton deſtruction of what they could neither uſe 
nor carry off. By their means thouſands had been in- 
volved in diſtreſs, The reduQion of ſuch an army oc- 
caſioned unuſual tranſports of joy in the breaſts of the 
whole body of the people. Well authenticated teſti- 
mony aſſerts that the nerves of ſome were ſo agitaged, 
as to produce convulſions; and that at leaſt one man 
expired under the tide of pleaſure which flowed in upon 
him, when informed of his Lordſhip's ſurrender.* Tha 
people throughout the United States diſplayed a ſocial 
triumph and exultation, which no private proſperity is 
ever able fully to inſpire. General Waſhington, on the 
day after the ſurrender, ordered That thoſe who were 
#* The door-keeper of Congreſs, an aged man, died ſuddenly immediately af- 


tet heering of the capture of Lord Cornwallis's army. This deata was unver- 
fly aſcribed to à violent emotion of political joy. 
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1781. under arreſt ſhould be pardoned and ſet at liberty.” His 

— orders cloſed as follows: ** divine ſervice ſhall be per- 

formed to- morrow in the different brigades and diviſions. 

The commander in chief recommends, that all the troops 

that are not upon duty to aſſiſt at it with a ſerious deport- 

ment, and that ſenſibility of heart, which the recollection 

| of the ſurpriſing and particular interpoſition of Providence 

Sept. 6. in our favour claims.” Congreſs on receiving the official 

account of the great events which had taken place at 

York-'Town, reſolved to go in proceſſion to church and 

return public thanks to Almighty God for the advantages 

they had gained; they alſo iſſued a proclamation for 

« religiouſly obſerving through the United States the 13th 

of December as a day of thankſgiving and prayer.” The 

ſingularly intereſting event of captivating a ſecond royal 

army produced ſtrong emotions, which broke out in all 

the variety of ways with which the moſt rapturous joy 
uſually diſplays itſelf. 

While the combined armies were advancing to the 

ſiege of York-Town, an excurſion was made from New- 

York, which was attended with no ſmall loſs to the 

Americans. Gen. Arnold, who had lately returned from 

Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, the 

object of which was the town of New-London in his 

native country, The troops employed therein were 

6. landed in two detachments on each ſide of the harbour. 

The one was commanded by Lieut. Col. Eyre, and the 

other by General Arnold. The latter met with little 

oppoſition ; Fort Trumbull, and a redoubt which was 

intended to cover the harbour, not being tenable were 

evacuated, and the men croſſed the river to Fort Griſwold 

on Groton Hill. This was furiouſly attacked by Lieut. 

Col. Eyre: the garriſon defended themſelves with great 

reſolution, but after a ſevere conflict of forty minutes, 

the fort was carried by the affailants. The Americans 

had not more than ſix or ſeven men killed, when the 

Britiſh carried their lines, but a ſevere execution took 

you afterwards though reſiſtance had ceaſed. An of- 

cer of the conquering troops inquired on his entering 

the fort who commanded. Colonel Ledyazd anſwered, 


« I did, 
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« ] did, but you do now.” And preſented him his ſword. 1781. 
The Colonel was immediately run through the body and 


killed. Between 30 and 40 were wounded, and about 
40 were carried off priſoners. On the fide of the Britiſh 
48 were killed, and 145 wounded: among the latter was 
Major Montgomery, and among the former was Colonel 
Eyre. About 15 veſſels loaded with the effects of the inha- 
bitants retreated up the river, and four others remained in 
the harbour unhurt, but all excepting theſe were burned 
by the communication of fire from the burning ſtores. 
Sixty dwelling houſes and 84 ſtores were reduced to aſhes, 
and the loſs which the Americans ſuſtained by the deſtruc- 
tion of naval ſtores, of proviſions, and merchandize, was 
zmmenſe. Gen. Arnold having completed the object of the 
expedition, returned in eight days to New-York. The 
Americans loſt many valuable men, and much of their 
poſſeſſions by this incurſion, but the cauſe for which they 
contended was uninjured. Expeditions which ſeemed to 
have no higher object than the deſtruction of property, 
alienated their affections {till farther from Britiſh govern- 
ment. They were not ſo extenſive as to anſwer the ends of 
conqueſt, and the momentary impreſſion reſulting from 
them produced no laſting intimidation, On the other 
hand, they excited a ſpirit of revenge againſt the authors 
of ſuch accumulated diſtreſſes. 


The year 1781 terminated, in all parts of the United 


States, in favour of the Americans. It began with weak- 
neſs in Carolina, mutiny in New-Jerſey, and devaſtation 
in Virginia ; nevertheleſs in its cloſe, the Britiſh were 
confined to their ſtrong-holds in or near New-York, 
Charleſton, and Savannah, and their whole army in Vir- 
ginia was captured, They in the courſe of the year had 
acquired much plunder, by which individuals were enrich- 
ed, but their nation was in no reſpe&t benefited. The 
whole campaign paſled away on their part without one 
valuable conquelt, or the acquiſition of any poſt or place, 
from which higher purpoſes were anſwered, than deſtroy- 
ing public ſtores or diſtreſſing individuals and enriching 
the officers and privates of their army and navy. The 


important ſervices rendered by France to the Americans, 
. E cemented 
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cemented the union of the two nations with additional 
tres: The orderly, inoffenſive behaviour of the French 
troops in the United States, contraſted with the havoc 
of property made by the Britiſh in their marches and 
excurſions, was filently turning the current of popular 
eſteem in favour of the former, and working a revolution 
in the minds of the inhabitants, greatly conducive to the 
eftabliſhment of that which had taken place in the go- 
vernment. The property of the inhabitants of Rhode- 
Hand received no damage of any account from the 
French troops, during their eleven months reſidence 
among them. The ſoldiers were rather a guard than a 
nuiſance : the citrzens met with no interruption when 
profecuting their lawful buſineſs, either by night or day, 
and were treated with every mark of attention and re- 
ſpect. While the progreſs of the Britiſh army, in a cir- 
cuitous march of 1100 miles from Charleſton to York- 
Town, was marked with rapine and deſolation; the march 
of the French troops from Rhode-Iſland to the ſame 
place, a diſtance near equal in a right line, was produc- 
tive of no inconvenience to the intermediate inhabitants. 
They were weleome gueſts wherever they came, for 
they took nothing by fraud or force, but punctually paid 
for all they wanted with hard money. In a conteſt where 
the good-will of the people had ſo powerful an influence 
on its final iſſue, ſuch oppoſite modes of conduct could 
not fail of producing their natural effects. The modera- 
tion and juſtice of the French met with its reward in the 
general good will of the people, but' the violence and 
rapine of the Britiſh contributed, among other things, 
to work the final overthrow of all their ſchemes in Ame- 
rica. 

On the laſt day of this year Henry Laurens was re- 
leaſed from his long confinement in the Tower of London. 
He had been committed there, as already related, on the 
6th of October 1780, on ſuſpicion of high treaſon,” 
after being examined in the preſence of Lord Stormont, 
Lord George Germaine, Lord Hillſborough, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Juſtice Addington, and others. The com- 
mitment was accompanied with a warrant to the Lieute- 
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mnt of the Tower to receive and confine him. Their 1781. 
Lordſhips orders were, . To confine him a cloſe priſoner; — 


to be locked up every night; to be in the cuſtody of two 
warders ; not to ſuffer him to be out of their ſight one 
moment, day or night ; to allow him no liberty of ſpeak- 
ing te any perſon, nor to permit any perſon to ſpeak 
to him; to deprive him of the uſe of pen and ink ; ts 
ſuffer no letter to be brought to him, nor any to go from 
him.” Mr, Laurens was then fifty-five years old, and ſe- 
verely afflicted with the gout and other infirmities. In 
this ſituation he was conducted to apartments in the 
Tower, and was ſhut up in two ſmall rooms which toge- 
ther made about twenty feet ſquare, with a warder for his 
conſtant companion, and a fixed bayonet under his win- 
dow, without any friend toconverſe with, and without any 
proſpect or even the means of correſpondence. Being 
debarred the uſe of pen and ink, he procured pencils, 
which proved an uſeful ſubſtitute, After a month's con- 
finement, he was permitted to walk out on limited ground, 
but a warder with a ſword in his hand foilowed cloſe be- 
hind. This indulgence was occaſionally uſed for about 
three weeks, when Lord George Gordon, who was alſo 
a priſoner in the Tower, unluckily met and aſked Mr. 
Laurens to walk with him. Mr. Laurens declined the 
offer and inſtantly returned to his apartment. Governor 
Gore caught at this tranſgreſſion of orders, and locked 
him up for 37 days, though the attending warder excul- 
pated him from all blame. At the end of that time the 
Governor relented ſo far, as to permit his priſoner to walk 
on the parade before the door, but this favour, as coming 
from him, was refuſed. General Vernon, on hearing of 
what had paſſed, gave orders that Mr. Laurens ſhould. be 
permitted to walk out, and this exerciſe was in conſe- 
quence thereof reſumed, after an intermiſſion of two 


months and a half. 


About this time an old friend and mercantile corref- 1781. 
22 having ſolicited the Secretaries of State for Mr. Feb. 26. 


aurens' enlargement on parole, and having offered his 
whole fortune as ſecurity for his good conduct, ſent him 
the following meſſage: Their Lordſhips ſay, if you will 
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point out any thing for the benefit of Great Britain in 


—— the preſent diſpute with the Colonies, you ſhall be en- 


Mar. 7. 


Mar. 14. 


larged.” This propoſition filled him with indignation, 
and provoked a ſharp reply, part of which was in the 
following words: I perceive from the meſſage you ſent 
me, that if I were a raſcal I might preſently get out of 
the Tower, but I am not: You have pledged your word 
and fortune for my integrity. I will never diſhonour you 
nor myſelf, I can foreſee what will come to paſs, happen 
to me what may. I fear no poſſible conſequences.” 

The ſame friend ſoon after viſited Mr. Laurens, and 
being left alone with him, addreſſed him as follows:“ I 
converſe with you this morning, not particularly as your 
friend, but as the friend of Great Britain, I have cer- 
tain propoſitions to make for obtaining your liberty, 
which I adviſe you ſhould take time to conſider.” Mr. 
Laurens deſired to know what they were, and added, 
« That an honeſt man required no time to give an an- 
ſwer, in a caſe where his honour was concerned.” „If,“ 
ſaid he, “the Secretaries of State will enlarge me upon 
parole, I will ſtrictly conform to my engagement to do 
nothing directly or indirectly to the hurt of this kingdom. 
I will return to America, or remain in any part of Eng- 
land which may be aſſigned, and ſurrender myſelf when 
demanded.” It was anſwered, No, Sir, you muſt ſtay in 
London among your friends: the Miniſters will often have 
occaſion to ſend for and conſult you: you can write two 
or three lines to the Miniſters, and barely ſay you are ſor- 
ry for what is paſt: a pardon will be granted: every man 
has been wrong, at ſome time or other of his life, and 
ſhould not be aſhamed to acknowledge it.“ Mr. Laurens 
replied, “I will never ſubſcribe to my own infamy, and 
to the diſhonour of my children.” He was then told of 
long and painful confinement, and hints were thrown out 
of the poſſible conſequences of his refuſal : to which he 
replied, «© I am afraid of no conſequences but ſuch as 
would flow from diſhonourable acts.“ 

In about a week after this interview, Major-general 
James Grant, who had long been acquainted with Mr. 


Laurens, 
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Laurens, and had ſerved with him near twenty years be- 1781. 
fore, on an expedition againſt the Cherokee Indians, vi- wy 


ſited him in the Tower, and talked much of the in- 
conveniencies of his ſituation, and then addreſſed him 
thus : „Colonel Laurens, I have brought paper and pen- 
cil to take down any propoſitions you have to make to 
adminiſtration, and I will deliver them myſelf.” Mr. Lau- 
rens replied, «« I have pencil and paper, but not one pro- 
poſition, beyond repeating a requeſt to be enlarged on pa- 
role. I had well weighed what conſequences might follow 
before I entered into the preſent diſpute. I took the path 


of juſtice and honour, and no perſonal evils can cauſe me 


to ſhrink.” 

About this time Lieutenant-colonel John Laurens, the 
eldeſt ſon of Henry Laurens, arrived in France as the ſpe- 
cial Miniſter of Congreſs. The father was requeſted to 
write to the ſon to withdraw himſelf from the Court of 


France, and aſſurances were given that it would operate 


in his favour, To theſe requeſts he replied, © My ſon is 


of age, and has a will of his own; if 1 ſhould write to 


him in the terms you requeſt, it would have no effect: he 
would only conclude, that confinement and perſuaſion had 
ſoftened me. I know him to be a man of honour ; he 
loves me dearly, and would lay down his life to ſave mine; 
but I am ſure he would not ſacrifice his honour to ſave 
my life, and I applaud him.” 


Mr. Laurens penciled an addreſs to the Secretaries of June ag, 


State for the uſe of pen and ink, to draw a bill of ex- 
change on a merchant in London who was in his debt, 


for money to anſwer his immediate exigencies, and to 


requeſt that his youngeſt ſon might be permitted to viſit 
him, for the purpoſe of concerting a plan for his farther 


education and conduct in life. This was delivered to 


their Lordſhips: but they, though they had made no 
proviſion for the ſupport of their priſoner, returned no 
anſwer, Mr. Laurens was thus left to languiſh in con- 
finement under many infirmities, and without the means 


of applying his own reſources on the ſpot, for his imme- 


diate ſupport, =” . 
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As ſoon as Mr. Laurens had completed a year in the 


S Tower, he was called upon to pay 971. 10s, ſterling to the 


two warders for attending on him. To which he replied, 
tt] was ſent to the Tower by the Secretaries of State with- 
out money, (for ought they knew)—their Lordſhips have 

never ſupplied me with any thing.— It is now upwards of 
three months ſince I informed their Lordſhips that the 
fund I had hitherto ſubſiſted upon was nearly exhauſted, 
and prayed for leave to draw a þill on Mr. John Nurt, 
who was in my debt, which they have been pleaſed to re- 
fuſe by the moll grating of all denials a —1 ſilence, and 
now a demand is made for 971. 10s. If their Lordſhips 
will permit to me draw for money where it is due to me, 
J will continue to pay my own expences, but I will not 
pay the warders whom 1 never employed, and whoſe at- 
tendance I ſhall be glad to diſpenſe with.” 

Three weeks after, the Secretaries of State conſented 
that Mr. Laurens ſhould have the uſe of pen and ink, for 
the purpoſe of drawing a bill of exchange, but they were 
taken away the moment that buſineſs was done. 

About this time Henry Laurens, jun. wrote an humble 
requeſt to Lord Hillſborough for permiſſion to ſee his fa- 
ther, which his Lordſhip refuſed' to grant. He had at 
firſt been permitted to viſit his father, and converſe with 
him for a'ſhort time; but theſe interviews were no lon- 
ger permitted. They nevertheleſs occaſionally met on the 
lines and ſaluted each other, but durſt not exchange a 
ſingle word, leſt it might occaſion a ſecond confinement, 
ſimilar to that to which Lord George Gordon had been 
acceſſary. 

As the year 1781 rob near a cloſe, Mr. Laurens' ſuf- 
ferings in the Tower became generally known, and excited 
compaſſion in his favour, and odium againſt the authors 
of his confinement. It had been alſo found by the inef- 
ficacy of many attempts, that no conceſſions could be ob- 
tained from him. It was therefore reſolved to releaſe 
him, but difficulties aroſe about the mode. Mr. Laurens 
would not conſent to any act which implied that he was 
a Britiſh ſubject, and he had been committed. as ſuch, on 
charge of high treaſon, Miniſters to extricate themſelves 


from 
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from this difficulty, at length propoſed to take bail for 1781. 
his appearance at the court of King's-Bench. When the —-— 
words of the recognizance, © Our Sovereign Lord the 
King,” were read to Mr. Laurens, he replied in open 
court, Not my Sovereign,” and with this declaration 
he, with Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Anderſon as his fecurities, 
entered into an obligation for his appearance at the court 
of King's-Bench the next Eaſter term, and for not de- 
parting thence without leave of the court. Thus ended 
a long and a painful farce. Mr. Laurens was imme- 
diately releaſed. When the time of his appearance at 
court drew near, he was not only diſcharged from all ob- 
ligations to attend, but was requeſted by Lord Shelburne 
to go to the continent, in ſubſerviency to a ſcheme for 
making peace with America. Mr. Laurens, ſtartled at 
the idea of being releaſed without any equivalent, as he 
had uniformly held himſelf to be a priſoner of war, re- 
plied, that “ He durſt not accept himſelf, as a gift, 
and that as Congreſs had once offered Lieut. Gen, Bur- 
goyne for him, he had no doubt of their now giving 
Lieut. Gen. Earl Cornwallis for the ſame purpoſe.” 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 


Of the treatment of priſoners, and of the diſtriſſes of the 
Inhabitants, 


TAN circumſtances concurred to make the A 

American war particularly calamitous. It was 
originally a civil war in the eſtimation of both parties, 
and a rebellion to its termination, in the opinion of one 
of them. Unfortunately for mankind doubts have been 
entertained of the obligatory force of the law of nations 
in ſuch caſes. The refinement of modern ages has ſtrip- 
ped war of half its horrors, but the ſyſtems of ſome 
liberal men have tended to re- produce the barbariſm of 
Gothic times, by withholding the benefits of that refine- 
ment from thoſe who are effecting revolutions. An en- 


lightened philanthropiſt embraces the whole human __ 
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and inquires, not whether an object of diſtreſs is or is not 
an unit of an acknowledged nation. It is ſufficient that he 
is a child of the ſame common parent, and capable 
of happineſs or miſery. The prevalence of ſuch a tem- 
per would have greatly leſſened the calamities of the 
American war, but while from contracted policy, unfor- 
tunate captives were conſidered as not entitled to the 
treatment of priſoners, they were often doomed, without 
being guilty, to ſuffer the puniſhment due to criminals. 
The firſt American priſoners were taken on the 15th 
of June, 1775. Theſe were thrown indifcriminately into 
the jail at Boſton, without any conſideration of their rank. 


Aug. 11. Gen. Waſhington wrote to Gen. Gage on this ſubject, 
1775. to which the latter anſwered by aſſerting that the priſo- 


ners had been treated with care and kindneſs, though in- 
diſcriminately, “as he acknowledged no rank that was 
not derived from the King.” To which Gen. Waſhing- 
ton replied, '*« You affect, Sir, to deſpiſe all rank not 
derived from the fame ſource with your own ; I cannot 
conceive one more honourable, than that which flows from 
the uncorrupted choice of -a brave and free people, the 
pureſt ſource and original fountain of all power.” 

Gen. Carleton during his command conducted to- 
wards the American priſoners with a degree of huma- 
nity that reflected the greateſt honour on his character. 
Before he commenced his operations on the lakes in 1776, 
he ſhipped off thoſe of them who were officers for New- 
England, but previouſly ſupplied them with every thing 
requiſite to make their voyage comfortable. The other 
priſoners, amounting to 800, were ſent home by a flag, 
after exacting an oath from them, not to ſerve during 
the war unleſs exchanged. Many of thefe being almoſt 
naked were comfortably cloathed by his orders, previouſly 
to their being ſent off. 

The capture of Gen. Lee proved calamitous to ſeve- 
ral individuals. Six Heflian field officers were offered 
in exchange for him, but this was refuſed. It was ſaid 
by the Britiſh, that Lee was a deſerter from their ſervice, 
and as ſuch could not expect the indulgences uſually given 
to priſoners of was, The Americans replied, that as 
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he had reſigned his Britiſh commiſſion previouſly to his 
accepting one from the Americans, he could not be con- 
ſidered as a deſerter, He was nevertheleſs confined, 
watched, and guarded, Congreſs thereupon reſolved, 
that Gen. Waſhington be directed to inform Gen. Howe, 
that ſhould the proffered exchange of Gen. Lee for fix 
field officers not be accepted, and the treatment of him 
as above mentioned be continued, the principles of re- 
taliation ſhould occaſion five of the ſaid Heflian field 
officers, together with Lieut. Col. Archibald Campbell, to 
be detained, in order that the ſaid treatment which Gen. 
Lee received, ſhould be exactly inflicted on their perſons.” 
The Campbell thus deſignated as the ſubject of retaliation, 
was a humane man, and a meritorious officer, who had 
been captured by ſome of the Maſſachuſett's privateers 
near Boſton, to which, from the want of information, he 
was proceeding ſoon after the Britiſh had evacuated it. 


The above act of Congreſs was forwarded to Maſſachuſetts - 


with a requeſt that they would detain Lieut. Col. Camp- 
bell and keep him in fafe cuſtody till the further order of 
Congreſs. The council of Maſſachuſett's exceeded this 
requeſt, and ſent him to Concord jail, where he was lodged 
in a gloomy dungeon of twelve or thirteen feet ſquare. 
The attendance of a ſingle ſervant on his perſon was de- 
nied him, and every viſit from a friend refuſed. 

The priſoners captured by Sir William Howe in 1776 
amounted to many hundreds. The officers were admit- 
ted to parole, and had ſome waſte houſes aſſigned to 
them as quarters ; but the privates were ſhut up in the 
coldeſt ſeaſon of the year in churches, ſugar houſes, and 
other large open buildings. The ſeverity of the wea- 
ther, and the rigor of their treatment, occaſioned the 
death of many hundreds of theſe unfortunate men. 
The filth of the places of their confinement, in conſe- 
quence of fluxes which prevailed among them, was 
both offenſive and dangerous. Seven dead bodies have 
been ſeen in one building, at one time, and all lying in a 
ſituation ſhocking to humanity, The proviſions ſerved 
out to them were deficient in quantity, and of an 
unwholſome quality. Theſe ſuffering priſoners were 
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generally preſſed to enter into the Britiſh ſervice, but 
hundreds ſubmitted to death, rather than procure a me- 
lioration of their circumſtances by enliſting with the ene- 
mies of their country, After Gen. Waſhington's ſuc- 
ceſſes at Trenton and Princeton, the American priſoners 
fared ſomewhat better. Thoſe who ſurvived were or- 
dered to be ſent out for exchange, but ſome of them fell 
down dead in the ſtreets, while attempting to walk to 
the veſſels. Others were ſo emaciated that their appear- 
ance was horrible, A ſpeedy death cloſed the ſcene 
with many, 

The American board of war, after conferring with 
Mr. Boudinot, the commillary-generat of priſoners, and 
examining evidences produced by him, reported among 
other things, That there were goo privates and 300 
officers of the American army, priſoners in the city of 
New-York, and about 500 privates and 50 officers priſo- 
ners in Philadelphia. That ſince the beginning of Octo- 
ber all theſe priſoners, both officers and privates, had been 
confined in priſon ſhips or the Provoſt : that from the beſt 
evidence the ſubje& could admit of, the general allow- 
ance of priſoners at moſt did not exceed four ounces of 
meat per day, and often ſo damaged as not to be eatable : 
that it had been a common practice with the Britiſh, on 
a priſoner's being firſt captured, to keep him three, four, 
or five days, without a morſel of meat, and then to tempt 
him to enliſt to ſave his life : that there were numerous 
inſlances of priſoners of war periſhing in all the agonies 
of hunger,” 

About this time there was a meeting of merchants and 
others in London, for the purpoſe of raiſing a ſum of 
money to relieve the diſtreſſes of the American priſoners, 
then in England, The ſum ſubſcribed for that purpoſe 
amounted in two months to {4647 1586. Thus while 
human nature was diſhonoured by the cruelties of ſome 
of the Britiſh in America, there was a laudable diſplay 
of the benevolence of others of the ſame nation in Europe. 
The American failers, when captured by the Britiſh, ſuf- 
fered more than even the ſoldiers which fell into their 
bands. The former were confined on board priſon ſhips ; 
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they were there crowded together in ſuch numbers, and 
their accommodations were ſo wretched, that diſeaſes 
broke ont and ſwept them off in a manner that was ſuf- 
ficient to excite compaſſion in breaſts of the leaſt ſenſi- 
bility. It has been aſſerted, on as good evidence as the 
caſe will admit, that in the laſt ſix years of the war up- 
wards of eleven thouſand perſons died on board the Jer- 
fey, one of theſe priſon ſhips, which was ſtationed in Eaſt- 
River near New-York, On many of theſe, the rights of 
ſepulture were never, or but very imperfectly conferred. 
For ſoine time after the war was ended, their bones lay 
whitening in the ſun on the ſhores of Long-Iſland. 

The operations of treaſon laws added to the calami- 
ties of the war. Individuals on both ſides, while they 
were doing no more than they ſuppoſed to be their duty, 
were involved in the penal confequences of capital crimes. 
The Americans in conformity to the uſual policy of 
nations, demanded the allegiance of all who reſided 
among them, but ſeveral of theſe preferred the late royal 
government, and were diſpofed, when opportunity offer- 
ed, to ſupport it. While they ated in conformity to theſe 
ſentiments, the laws enacted for the ſecurity of the new 
government condemned them to death. Hard is the lot 
of a people involved in civil war; for in ſuch circum- 
ſtances the lives of individuals may not ouly be legally 
forfeited, but juſtly taken from thoſe who have acted 
ſolely from a ſenſe of duty. It is to be withed that ſome 
more rational mode than war might be adopted for de, 
ciding national contentions ; but of all wars, thofe which 
are called civil are moſt to be dreaded: they are at- 
tended with the bittereſt reſentments, and produce the 
greateſt quantity of human woes. In the American war, 
the diſtreſſes of the country were aggravated, from the 
circumſtance that every man was obliged, ſome way ar 
other, to be in the public ſervice. In Europe, where 
military operations are carried on by armies hired and 
paid for the purpoſe, the common people partake but little 
of the calamities of war ; but in America, where the 
whole people were enrolled as a militia, and where both 
des endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by oaths and 
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by laws, denouncing the penalties of treaſon on thoſe 
who aided or abetted the oppoſite party, the ſufferings of 
individuals were renewed as often as fortune varied' her 
ſtandard. Each ſide claimed the co-operation of the in- 
habitants, and was ready to puniſh when it was withheld, 
Where either party had a decided ſuperiority the common 
people were comparatively undiſturbed ; but the interme- 
diate ſpace between the contending armies was ſubject to 
the alternate ravages of both. 

In the firſt inſtitution of the American governments, 
the boundaries of authority were not properly fixed. 
Committees exerciſed legiſlative, executive, and judicial 
powers. It is not to be doubted, that in many inſtances 
theſe were improperly uſed, and that private reſentments 
were often covered under the ſpecious veil of patriotiſm. 
"The ſufferers in paſling over to the royaliſts, carried with 
them a keen remembrance of the vengeance of com- 
mittees, and when opportunity preſented, were tempted 
to retaliate, From the nature of the caſe, the original 
offenders were leſs frequently the objects of retaliation 
than thofe who were entirely innocent. One inſtance of 
- ſeverity begat another, and they continued to increaſe in 
a proportion that doubled the evils of common war. 
From one unadviſed ſtep, individuals were often involved 
in the loſs of all their property. Some from preſent ap- 
pearances, apprehending that the Britiſh would finally 
conquer, repaired to their ſtandard. Their return after 
the partial ſtorm which intimidated them to ſubmiſſion 
had blown over, was always difficult and often impoſſible. 
From this ſingle error in judgement, ſuch were often 
obliged to ſeek ſafety by continuing to ſupport the intereſt 
of thoſe to whom, in an hour of temptation, they had de- 
voted themſelves. The embarraſſments on both ſides 
were often ſo great, that many in the humbler walks of 
life could not tell what courſe was beſt to purſue, It 
was happy for thoſe who having made up their minds on 
the nature of the conteſt, invariably followed the dictates 
of their conſciences, for in every inſtance they enjoyed 
ſelf-approbation. Though they could not be deprived 
of this reward, they were not always ſucceſsful in ſaving 
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their property. They who varied with the times, in like 
manner often miſled their object, for to ſuch it frequently 
happened that they were plundred by both, and loſt the 
eſteem of all. A few ſaved their credit and their pro- 
perty ; but of theſe, there was not one for every hundred 
of thoſe who were materially injured either in the one or 
the other. The American Whigs were exaſperated againſt 
thoſe of their fellow citizens who joined their enemies, 
with a reſentment which was far more bitter than that 
which they harboured againſt their European adverſaries. 
Feeling that the whole ſtrength of the States was ſcarcely 
ſufficient to prote& them againſt the Britiſh, they could 
not brook the deſertion of their countrymen to invading 
foreigners. They ſeldom would give them credit for 
acting from principle, but generally ſuppoſed them to be 
influenced either by cowardice or intereſt, and were there- 
fore inclined to proceed againſt them with rigor. They 
were filled with indignation at the idea of fighting for 
the property of ſuch as had deſerted their country, and 
were therefore clamorous that it ſhould be ſeized 
for public ſervice. The royaliſts raiſed the cry of perſe- 
cution, and loudly complained that merely for ſupporting 
the government under which they were born, and to 
which they owed a natural allegiance, they were doomed 
to ſuffer all the penalties due to capital offenders. "Thoſe, 
of them who acted from principle felt no conſciouſneſs 
of guilt, and could not look but with abhorrence upon 
a government which inflicted ſuch ſevere puniſhments on 
what they deemed a laudable line of conduct. Huma- 
nity would ſhudder at a particular recital of the calamities 
which the Whigs inflifted on the Tories, and the Tories 
on the Whigs. It is particularly remarkable that on both 
ſides, they for the molt part conſoled themſelves with the 
belief, that they were acting or ſuffering in a good cauſe. 
Though the rules of moral right and wrong never vary, 
political innocence and guilt change ſo much with cir- 
cumſtances, that the innocence of the ſufferer, and of the 
party that puniſhes, are often compatible. The diſtreſſes 
of the American priſoners in the ſouthern States pre- 
vailed particularly towards the cloſe of the war. Colonel 
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Campbell, who reduced Savannah, though he had per= 
fonally ſuffered from the Americans, treated all who fell 
into his hands with humanity, Thoſe who were taken 
at Savannah and at Aſhe's defeat, ſuffered very much 
from his ſucceſſors in South-Carolina. The American 
priſoners, with a few exceptions, had but little to complain 
of till after Gates' defeat. Soon after that event, ſundry 
of them, though entitled to the benefits of the capitula- 
tion of Charleſton, were ſeparated from their families and 
ſeut into exile; others in violation of the ſame ſolemn 
agreement were crowded into priſon ſhips, and deprived 
ot the uſe of their property. When a general exchange 
of priſoners was effected, the wives and children of thoſe 
inhabitants who adhered to the Americans, were exiled 
from their homes to Virginia and Philadelphia, Up- 
wards of one thouſand perſons were thrown upon the 
charity of their fellow citizens in the more northern States: 
This ſevere treatment was the occaſion of retaliating on 
the families of thoſe who had taken part with the Britiſh- 
In the firſt months of the year 1781, the Britiſh were in 
force in the remoteſt ſettlements of South-Carolina, but 
as their limits were contracted in the courſe of the year, 
the male inhabitants who joined them, thought proper to 
retire with the royal army towards the capital. In reta- 
liation for the expulſion of the wives and children of the 
Whig Americans from the State, Governor Rutledge or- 
dered the brigadiers of militia to ſend within the Britiſh 
lines the families of ſuch of the inhabitants as adhered 
to their intereſt. In conſequence of this order, and more 
eſpecially in conſequence of the one which occaſioned it, 
ſeveral hundreds of helpleſs women and children were 
reduced to great diſtreſs. 

The refugees who had fled to New-York were formed 
into an aſſociation under Sir Henry Clinton, for the 
purpoles of retaliating on the Americans, and for reim- 
burling the loſſes they had ſuſtained from their country- 
men. The depredations they committed in their ſeveral 
cxcurſions would fill a volume, and would anſwer little 
purpoſe but to excite compaſſion and horror. Towards 
the cloſe of the war, they began to retaliate on a bolder 
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ſcale. Captain Joſhua Huddy, who commanded a ſmall 
party of icans at a Block-houſe, in Monmouth 
County, New-Jerſey, was, after a gallant reſiſtance, taken 
priſoner by a party of theſe refugees. He was brought 
to New-York, and there kept in cloſe cuſtody fifteen days, 
and then told ** that he was ordered to be hanged.” Four 
days after, he was ſent out with a party of refugees, and 
hanged on the heights of Middleton. The following label 
was affixed on his breaſt, We the refugees having long 
with grief beheld the cruel murders of our brethren, and 
finding nothing but ſuch meaſures daily carrying into exe- 
cution; we therefore determine not to ſuffer without taking 
vengeance for the numerous cruelties, and thus begin, and 
have made uſe of Capt. Huddy as the firſt object to preſent 
to your view, and further determine to hang man for man, 
while there is a refugee exiſting: up goes Huddy for 
Philip White.” The Philip White in retaliation for whom 
Huddy was hanged, had been taken by a party of the 
Jerſey militia, and was killed in attempting to make his 
eſcape. | | 

General Waſhington reſolved on retaliation for this de- 
liberate murder, but inſtead of immediately executing a 
Britiſh officer, he wrote to Sir Henry Clinton, that unleſs 
the murderers of Huddy were given up, he ſhould be 
under the neceflity of retaliating. The former being re- 
fuſed, Capt. Aſgill was deſignated by lot for that purpoſe. 
In the mean time the Britiſh inſtituted a court martial 
for the trial of Capt. Lippencutt, who was ſuppoſed to 
be the principal agent in executing Capt. Huddy, It 
appeared in the courſe of this trial, that Gov. Franklin, 
the Preſident of the board of affociated loyaliſts, gave 
Lippencutt verbal orders for what he did, and that he 
had been deſignated as a proper ſubject for retaliation, 
naving been, as the refugees ſtated, a perſecutor of the 
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loyaliſts, and particularly as having been inſtrumental in 


hanging Stephen Edwards, who had been one of that 
deſcription. The court having conſidered the whole 
matter, gave their opinion, “That as what Lippencutt 
did was not the effect of malice or ill-will, but proceed- 
ed from a conviction that it was his duty to obey the or- 
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ders of the board of directors of aſſociated loyaliſts, arid 


as he did not doubt their having full authority to give 
ſuch orderg, he was not guilty of the murder laid to his 
charge, and therefore they acquitted him.” Sir Guy 
Carleton, who a little before this time had been appoint- 
ed commander in chief of the Britiſh army, in a letter to 
Gen. Waſhington, accompanying the trial of Lippencutt, 
declared, © that notwithſtanding the acquittal of Lippen- 
cutt, he reprobated the meaſure, and gave aſſurances of 
proſecuting a farther inquiry.” Sir Guy Carleton about 
the ſame time broke up the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, 
which prevented a repetition of ſimilar exceſſes. The 
war alſo drawing near a cloſe, the motives for retaliation 
as tending to prevent other murders, in a great meaſure 
ceaſed, c the mean time General Waſhington received 
a letter from the Count de Vergennes, interceding for Capt. 


Aſgill, which was alſo accompanied with a very pathetic 
OV. 27, one from his mother, Mrs. Aſgill, to the Count. Copies 
1782. of theſe ſeveral letters were forwarded to Congreſs, and 


ſoon after they reſolved, < that the commander in chief be 
directed to ſet Capt. Aſgill at liberty.” The lovers of hu- 
manity rejoiced that the neceſſity for retaliation was ſuper- 
ſeded, by the known humanity of the new commander in 
chief, and ſtill more by the well-founded proſpe& of a 
ſpeedy peace. Afgill, who had received every indulgence, 
and who had been treated with all poſſible politeneſs, was 
releaſed and permitted to go to New-York. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Campaign of 1182. Foreign Events and Negociations, 
Peace 1782, | 


A FTER the capture of Lord Cornwallis, Gen. Waſh- 
ington, with the greateſt part of his force, returned 


to the vicinity of New-York. He was in no condition to 
attempt the reduction of that poſt, and the royal army 
had good reaſons for not urging hoſtilities without their 
lines. An obſtrugion of the communication between 
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town and country, ſome indeCiſive ſkirmiſhes and preda- 1782, 
tory excurſions, were the principal evidences of an exiſting 


ſtate of war. This in a great meaſure was alſo the caſe 
in South-Carolina. From December 1781, Gen. Greene 
had poſſeſſion of all the State except Charleſton and the 
vicinity, The Britiſh ſometimes ſallied out of their lines 
for the acquiſition of property and proviſions, but never 


for the purpoſe of conqueſt. In oppoſing one of theſe Aug. , 


near Combahee, Lieutenant-colonel John Laurens, an 
accompliſhed officer of uncommon merit, was mortally 
wounded. Nature had adorned him with a large pro- 
Portion of her choiceſt gifts, and theſe were highly culti- 
vated by an elegant, uſeful, and practical education. 
His patriotiſm was of the moſt ardent kind. The mo- 
ment he was of age, he broke off from the amnſements 
of London, and on his arrival in America, inſtantly 
Joined the army. Wherever the war raged moſt, there was 
he to be found. A dauntleſs bravery was the leaſt of his 
virtues, and an exceſs of it his greateſt foible. His vari- 
ous talents fitted him to ſhine in courts or camps, or po- 


pular aſſemblies. He had a heart to conceive, a head to 


contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute 
ſchemes of the moſt extenſive utility to his country, or 
rather to mankind, for his enlarged philanthropy know- 
ing no bounds, embraced the whole human race. This 
excellent young man, who was the pride of his country, 
the idol of the army, and an ornament of human nature, 
loſt his life in the 27th year of his age, in an unimportant 
ſkirmiſh with a foraging party, in the very laſt moments 
of the war. | 

At the commencement of the year 1782, the Britiſh 
had more extenſive range in Georgia than in any other of 
the United States, but of this they were ſoon abridged. 
From the unſucceſsful iſſue of the aſſault on Savannah in 
1779, that State had eminently ſuffered the deſolations of 
war, Political hatred raged to ſuch a degree, that the 
blood of its citizens was daily ſhed by the hands of each 
other, contending under the names of Whigs and Tories. 
A few of the friends of the revolution kept together in the 
weltern ſettlements, and exerciſed the powers of indepen- 
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1782. dent government. The Whole extent between theſe and 

=— the capital, was ſubje& to the alternate ravages of both 

parties. After the ſurrender of Lord Cornwallis, Gen. 

Greene being re-inforced by the Pennſylvania line, was 

enabled to detach Gen. Wayne with a part of the fouthern 

army to Georgia, Gen. Clarke who commanded in Sa- 

vannah, on hearing of their advance, ſent orders to his 

officers in the out-polts, to burn as far as they could, all 

the proviſions in the country, and then to retire within the 

lines at the capital. The country being evacuated by the 

Britiſh, the Governor came with his council from Auguſta 

May 21, to Ebenezer, and re-eſtabliſhed government in the vicinity 
1782. of the fea coaſt. 

h Colonel Brown at the head of a conſiderable force 
marched out of the garriſon of Savannah, with the appa- 
rent intention of attacking the Americans, General 
Wayne by a bold manceuvre got in his rear, attacked him 
at twelve o'clock at night and routed his whole party. A 
large number of Creek Indians, headed by a number of 
their chiefs and a Britiſh officer, made a furious attack 
on Wayne's infantry in the night. For a few minutes 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of his field pieces, but they were 
foon recovered. In the mean time Colonel White with a 

arty of the cavalry came up, and preſſed hard upon them. 

Both ſides engaged incloſe quarters. The Indians diſplayed 
uncommon bravery, but were at length completely routed. 

Shortly after this affair, a period was put to the calamities 

of war in that ravaged State, In about three months after 

the capture of Lord Cornwallis was known in Great 

Britain, the Parliament reſolved to abandon all offenſive 
operations in America. In conſequence thereof, every 

idea of conqueſt being given up, arrangements were 

July 11. made for withdrawing the royal forces from Georgia and 
South-Carolina, Peace was reſtored to Georgia, after 

it had been upwards of three years in poſſeſſion of the 

Britiſh, and had been ravaged nearly from one extreme 

to the other. It is computed that the State loſt by the 

war, one thouſand of its citizens, beſides four thouſand 

. flaves. In about five months after the Britiſh left Georgia, 


they 
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they in like manner withdrew their force from South- 1982. 
Carolina. The inhabitants of Charleſton, who had re 
mained therein, while it was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, felt 
themſelves happy in being delivered from the ſeverities of a 
garriſonlife. 'T he exiled citizens collected from all quarters, 
and took poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Thus in leſs than three 
years from the landing of the Britiſh in South-Carolina, 
they withdrew all their forces from it. In that time the 
citizens had ſuffered an accumulation of evils. There was 
ſcarcely an inhabitant, however obſcure in character, or 
remote in ſituation, whether he remained firm to one 
party, or changed with the times, who did not partake of 
the general diſtreſs, 

In modern Europe the revolutions of public affairs ſel- 
dom difturb the humble obſcurity of private life, but 
the American revolution involved the intereſt of every 
family, and * * affected the fortunes and happineſs of 
almoſt every individual in the United States. South-Ca- 
rolina loſt a great number of its citizens, and upwards of 
20,000 of its flaves. Property was ſported with by both 
parties. Beſides thoſe who fell in battle, or died of diſ- 
eaſes brought on by the war, many were inhumanly mur- 
dered by private aſſaſſinations. The country abounded 
with widows and orphans, The ſeverities of a military 
life co-operating with the climate, deſtroyed the healths 
and lives of many hundreds of the invading army. Except- 
ing thoſe who enriched themſelves by plunder, and a few 
ſucceſsful ſpeculators, no private advantage was gained by 
individuals on either fide, but an experimental conviction 
of the folly and madnefs of war, 

Though in the year 1782, the United States afforded 
few great events, the reverſe was the caſe with the other 
powers involved in the conſequences of the American war. 

Minorca, after a tedious ſiege ſurrendered to the Duke Feb. 5. 
de Crillon, in the ſervice of his moſt Catholic Majeſty. 
About the ſame time the ſettlements of Demarara and 
Eſſequibo, which in the preceding year had been takenby the 
Britiſh, were taken from them by the French. The gallant 
Marquis de Bouille added to the ſplendor of his former 
fame by reducing St. * and St. Kitt's, the former 
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1782. at the cloſe of the year 1781, and the latter early in the 
— year 1782, The iſlands of Nevis and Montſerrat follow- 
ed the fortune of St. Kitt's. The French at this period 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in the Weſt-Indies on a firm 
foundation. Their iſlands were full of excellent troops, 
and their marine force was truly reſpectable. The exer- 
tions of Spain were alſo uncommonly great. The ſtrength 
of theſe two monarchies had never before been ſo conſpi- 
cuouſly diſplayed in that quarter of the globe. Their com- 
\ bined navies amounted to threeſcore ſhips of the line, and 
theſe were attended with a prodigious multitude of fri- 
gates and armed veſſels, With this immenſe force they 
entertained hopes of wreſting from his' Britannic Majeſty 

a great part of his Weſt-India iſlands. 

In the mean time, the Britiſh Miniſtry prepared a ſtrong 
ſquadron for the protection of their poſſeſſions in that 
quarter. This was commanded by Admiral Rodney, and 
amounted, after a junction with Sir Samuel Hood's ſqua- 
dron, and the arrival of three ſhips from Great-Britain, 
to $0 ſail of the line. | | 

t was the deſign of Count de Grafſe, who command- 
ed the French fleet at Martinique, amounting to 34 fail 
of the line, to proceed to Hiſpaniola and join the Spa- 
niſh Admiral Don Solano, who, with ſixteen ſhips of the 
line and a conſiderable land force, was waiting for his ar- 
rival, and to make in concert with him an attack on Ja- 
maica. 

April 8, The Britiſh Admiral wiſhed to prevent this junction, 
or at leaſt to force an engagement before it was effected. 
Admiral Rodney came up with Count de Graſſe, ſoon 
after he had ſet out to join the Spaniſh fleet at Hiſpani- 
ola. Partial engagements took place on the three firſt 

April 12, days, after they came near to each other. In theſe, two of 

| the French ſhips were fo much damaged, that they were 
obliged to quit the fleet. On the next day a general en- 
gagement took place : this began . at ſeven in the morn- 

ing, and continued till paſt fix in the evening. There was 

no apparent ſuperiority on either fide till between twelve 

and one o'clock, when Admiral Rodney broke the French 

line of battle, by bearing down upon their center, and. 
pene> 
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penetrating through it. | The land forces deſtined for 1782. 
the expedition againſt Jamaica, amounting to Ide men 


were diſtributed on board the French fleet. Their ſhips 
were therefore ſo crowded, that the ſlaughter on board 
was prodigious. The battle was fought on both ſides 
with equal ſpirit, but with a very unequal iſſue. The 
French for near a century had not in any naval en- 
gagement been ſo completely defeated. Their fleet was 
little leſs than ruined. Upwards of 400 men were kil- 
led on board one of their ſhips, and the whole number 
of their killed and wounded amounted to ſeveral thou- 
ſands, while the loſs of the Britiſh did not much exceed 
1100 men. The French loſt in this action, and the ſub- 
ſequent purſuit, eight ſhips of the line, On board the 
captured ſhips was the whole train of artillery, with the 
battering cannon, and travelling carriages, intended for 
the expedition againſt Jamaica, One of them was the 
Ville de Paris, ſo called from the city of Paris, having 

uilt her at its own expence, and made a preſent of her to 
the King. She had coſt four millions of livres, and was 
eſteemed the moſt magnificent ſhip in France; ſhe carried 
110 guns, and had on board 1300 men. This was truly 
an unfortunate day to Count de Graſſe, Though his 
behaviour throughout the whole action was firm and in- 
trepid, and his reſiſtance continued till he and two more 
were the only men left {ſtanding upon the upper deck, he 
was at laſt obliged to ſtrike, It was no ſmall addition to 
his misfortunes that he was on the point of forming a 
junction, which would have ſet him above all danger. 
Had this taken place, the whole Britiſh naval power in 
the Weſt-Indies, on principles of ordinary calculation, 
would have been inſufficient tp have prevented him from 
carrying into effect, ſchemes of the moſt extenſive conſe- 
quence. 

The. ſhips of the defeated fleet fled in a variety of di- 
rections. Twenty-three or twenty-four ſail made the 
beſt of their way to Cape Francois. This was all that 
remained in a body of that fleet, which was lately ſo 
formidable. By this ſignal victory, the deſigns of France 
and Spain were fruſtrated. No farthex enterpriſes were, 
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1782, undertaken againſt the flects or poſſeſſions of Great Bri- 
=-— tain in the Weſt-Indies, and ſuch meaſures were only em- 


braced as ſeemed requiſite for the purpoſe of ſafety. When 
the news of Admiral Rodney's victory reached Great 
Britain, a general joy was diffuſed over the nation. Be- 
fore there had been much deſpondency. Their loſſes in 
the Cheſapeak and in the Weſt-Indies, together with the 
increaſing number of their enemies, had depreſſed the 
ſpirits of the great body of the people; but the advan- 
tages gained on the 12th of April placed them on high 
round, either for ending or proſecuting the war. It was 
— for the Americans, that this ſucceſs of the Britiſh 
was poſterior to their loſs in Virginia, It ſo elevated the 
ſpirits of Britain, and ſo depreſſed the hqpes of France, 
that had it taken place prior to the ſurrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, that event would have been leſs influential in diſ- 
oling the nation to peace, As the cataſtrophe of York- 
Town cloſed the national war in North-America, ſo the 
defeat of de Grafle, in a great meaſure, put a period to 
hoſtilities in the Weſt-Indies. | 
Other deciſive eyents ſoon followed, which diſpofed 
another of the belligerent powers to a pacification, Gib- 
raltar, though ſucceſſively relieved, ſtill continued to be 
beſieged. The reduction of Minorca inſpired the Spa- 
niſh nation with freſh motives to perſeverance. The Duke 
de Crillon, who had been recently ſucceſsful in the ſiege 
of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the ſiege of Gib- 
raltar, and it was re ſolved to employ the whole ſtrength 
of the Spaniſh monarchy in ſeconding his operations, 
No means were neglected, nor expence ſpared, that pro- 
miſed to forward the views of the beſiegers. From the 
failure of all plans hitherto adopted for effecting the re- 
duction of Gibraltar, it was relblved to adopt new ones. 
Among the various projects for this purpoſe, one which 
had been formed by the Chevalier D Arcon was deemed 
the moſt worthy of trial. This was to conſtruct ſuch 
floating batteries as could neither be ſunk nor fired. With 
this view, their bottoms were made of the thickeſt timber, 
and their ſides of wood and cork long ſoaked in water, with 
a large layer of wet ſand between. 
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To prevent the effects of red hat balls, a number of 1782. 
Fre were contrived to carry water through every part 


of them, and pumps were provided to keep theſe con. 
ſtantly ſupplied with water. The people on board were 
to be ſheltered from the fall of bombs by a cover of rope 
netting, which was made floping and overlajd with wet 
hides. 

Theſe floating batteries, ten in number, were made out 
of the hulls of large veſſels, cut down for the purpoſe, 
and carried from 28 to 10 guns each, and were ſeconded 
by 80 large boats mounted with guns of heavy metal, and 
alſo by a multitude of frigates, ſhips of force, and ſome 
hundreds of ſmall craft. | 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was 
not ignorant that inventions of a peculiar kind were 

repared againſt him, but knew nothing of their con- 
ſtruQion, He nevertheleſs provided for every circum- 
ſtance of danger that could be foreſeen or imagined. The 
13th day of icy yon was fixed upon by the beſiegers for 
rang a grand attack, when the new-invented machines, 
with all the united powers of gunpowder and artillery in 
their higheſt ſtate of improvement, were to be called into 
action. The combined fleets of France and Spain in the 
bay of Gibraltar amounted to 48 ſail of the line. Their 
batteries were coyered with 154 pieces of heavy braſs 
cannon. The numbers employed by land and ſea againſt 
the fortreſs were eſtimated at one hundred thouſand men. 
With this force, and by the fire of 300 cannon, mortars, 
and howitzers, from the adjacent iſthmus, it was intend- 
ed to attack every part of the Britiſh works at one and the 
ſame inſtant. The ſurrounding hills were covered with 
people aſſembled to behold the ſpectacle. The cannonade 
and bombardment was tremendous, The ſhowers of 
ſhot and fhells from the land batteries, and the ſhips of 
the beſiegers, and from the various works of the garriſon, 
exhibited a moſt dreadful ſcene. Four hundred pieces 
of the heavieſt artillery were playing at the ſame moment. 
The whole peninſula ſeemed to be overwhelmed in the 
torrents of fire which were inceſſantly poured upon it. 
The Spaniſh floating batteries for ſome time anſwered 
the 
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1782, the expectations of their framers, The heavieſt ſhells 
_—— often rebounded from their tops, while thirty-two pound 


ſhot made no viſible impreſſion upon their hulls. For 
fome hours, the attack and defence were ſo equally ſup- 
ported, as ſcarcely to admit any appearance of ſuperiority 
on either ſide, The conſtruction of the battering ſhips 
was ſo well calculated for withſtanding the combined 
force of fire and artillery, that they ſeemed for fome time 
to bid defiance to the powers of the heavieſt ordnance, 
In the afternoon the effects of hot ſhot became viſible. 
At firſt there was only an appearance of ſmoke, but in 


the courſe of the night, after the fire of the garriſon had 


continued about 15 hours, two of the floating batteries 
were in flames, and ſeveral more were viſibly beginning 
to kindle. The endeavours of the beſiegers were now ex- 
cluſively directed to bring off the men from the burning 
veſſels, but in this they were interrupted, Captain Cur- 
tis, who lay ready with 12 gun boats, advanced and fired 
upon them with ſuch order and expedition, as to throw 
them into confuſion before they had finiſhed their huſineſs. 
They fled with their boats, and abandoned to their fate 
er numbers of their people. The opening of day light 

iſcloſed a moſt dreadful ſpectacle. Many were ſeen in 
the midſt of the flames crying out for help, while others 
were floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to equal 
danger from the oppoſite element. The generous huma- 
nity of the victors equalled their valour, and was the more 
honourable, as the exertions of it expoſed them to no leſs 
danger than thoſe of active hoſtility. In endeavouring to 
fave the lives of his enemies, Capt. Curtis nearly loſt his 
own, While for the moſt benevolent purpoſe he was 


along ſide the floating batteries, one of them blew up, 


and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into his boat, and 
pierced through its bottom. By ſimilar perilous exer- 


tions, near 400 men were ſaved from inevitable deſtruc- 


tian. The exerciſe of humanity to an enemy under 
fuch circumſtances of immediate action and impending 
danger, conferred more true honour than could be acqui- 
red by the moſt ſplendid ſeries of victories, It in ſome 
degree obſcured the impreſſion made to the diſadvantage 
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ing each other by waſteful wars. The floating batterie 


were all r The violence of their exploſion was 
ſuch, as to burſt open doors and windows at a great diſ- 
tance. Soon after the deſtruction of the floating batte- 
ries, Lord Howe, with 35 ſhips of the line, brought to the 
brave garriſon an ample ſupply of every thing wanted, 
either for their ſupport or their defence. This complete 
relief of Gibraltar was the third deciſive event in the 
courſe of a twelve month, which favoured the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of a general peace. | 

The capture of the Britiſh army in Virginia, the de- 
feat of Count de Graſſe, and the deſtruction of the Spa- 
niſh floating batteries, inculcated on Great Britain, France, 
and Spain, the policy of ſheathing the ſword, and ſtop- 
ping the effuſion of human blood. Each nation found 
on a review of paſt events, that though their loſſes were 
great, their gains were little or nothing. By urging the 
American war, Great Britain had increaſed her national 
debt one hundred millions of pounds ſterling, and waſted 
the lives of at leaſt 50, ooo of her ſubjects. To add 
to her mortification ſhe had brought all this on herſelf, 
by purſuing an object, the attainment of which ſeemed 
to be daily leſs probable, and the benefits of which, 
even though it could have been attained, were very 
problematical. While Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
were ſucceſſively brought to think favourably of peace, 
the United States of America had the conſolation of a 
public acknowledgement of their independence, by a 
ſecond power of Europe. This was effected in a great 
meaſure by the addreſs of John Adams. Of the capture 
of Henry Laurens, he had been commiſſioned to be the 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary of Congreſs to the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, and was alſo empowered to 


Jan. 1, 
1781. 


negociate a loan of money among the Hollanders. Soon April19, 


after his arrival he preſented to their High Mightineſſes a 
memorial, in which he informed them that the United 
States of America had thought fit to ſend him a com- 
miſſion with full power and inſtructions, to confer with 
them concerning a treaty of amity and commerce, and 
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that they had appointed him to be their Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary to refide near them. Similar information 
was at the ſame time communicated, to the Stadtholder, 
the Prince of Orange. 

About year after the prefentation of this memorial, 
it was reſolved, that the ſaid Mr. Adams was agreeable 
to their High Mightineſſes, and that he ſhould be ac- 
knowledged in quality of Miniſter Plenipotentiary.” Be- 
fore this was obtained much pains had been taken and 
much ingenuity had been exerted, to convince the rulers 
and people of the States General, that they had an inte- 
reſt in connecting themſelves with the United States. 
Theſe repreſentations, together with fome recent ſucceſſes 
in their conteſts on the fea with Great Britain, and their 
evident commercial intereſt, encouraged them to venture 
on being the ſecond power of Europe to acknowledge 
American independence. 

Mr. Adams having gained this point, proceeded on the 
negociation of a treaty of amity and commerce between 
the two countries. This was in a few months concluded 
to the reciprocal ſatisfaction of both parties. The ſame 
ſucceſs which attended Mr. Adams in theſe negociations, 
continued to follow him in obtaining a loan of money, 
which was a moſt feaſonable ſupply to his almoſt ex- 
hauſted country. 

Mr. Jay had for nearly three years paſt exerted equal 
abilities and equal induſtry with Mr. Adams, in en- 
deavouring to negociate a treaty between the United 
States and his moſt Catholic Majeſty, but his exertions 
were not crowned with equal ſucceſs. 

To gain the friendſhip of the Spaniards, Congreſs 
paſſed fundry reſolutions, favouring the wiſhes of his 
moſt Catholic Majeſty to re- annex the two Floridas to his 
dominions. Mr. Jay was inſtructed to contend for the 
right of the United States to the free navigation of the 
river Miſſiſſippi, and if an expreſs acknowledgement of 
it could not be obtained, he was reſtrained from acceding 
to any ſtipulation by which it ſhould be relinquiſhed, 
But in February 1781, when Lord Cornwallis was making 
rapid progreſs in overrunning the ſouthern States, and 
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when the mutiny of the Pennſylvania line and other un- 
favourable circumſtances depreſſed the ſpirits of the Ame- 
ricans, Congreſs, on the recommendation of Virginia, 
directed him to recede from his inſtructions, ſo far as 
they inſiſt on the free navigation of that part of the river 
Miſſiſſippi, which lies below the thirty-firſt degree 
of north latitude, and on a free port or ports below 
the ſame ; provided ſuch ceſſion ſhould be unalterably 


inſiſted on by Spain, and provided the free navigation of 


the faid river above the ſaid degree of north latitude 
ſhould be acknowledged and guarantied by his Catholic 
Majeſty, in common with his own ſubjects. 


Z3ot 
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Theſe propoſitions were made to the miniſters of his Sept. 22, 


moſt Catholic Majeſty, but not accepted. Mr. Jay in his 
own name informed them, That if the acceptance of 
this offer ſhould, together with the propoſed alliance, be 
poſtponed to a general peace, the United States would 
ceaſe to conſider themſelves bound by any propoſitions or 
offers he might then make in their behalf.” 

Spain having delayed to accept of theſe terms, which 
originated more in neceſſity than in policy, till the criſis 
of American independence was paſt, Congreſs, apprehen- 
five that their offered relinquiſhment of the free naviga- 
tion of the Miſſiſſippi ſhould at that late hour be accepted, 
inſtructed their miniſter <© To forbear making any over- 
tures to the court of Spain, or entering into any ſtipu- 
lations, in conſequence of any which he had previouſly 
made.” "The miniſters of his moſt Catholic Majeſty, 
from indeciſion and tardineſs of deliberation, let flip an 
opportunity of gaining a favourite point, which from 
the increaſing numbers of the weſtern ſettlements of the 
United States ſeems to be removed at a daily increaſing 
diſtance. Humiliating offers, made and rejected in the 


hour of diſtreſs, will not readily be renewed in the day 


of proſperity. | 

It was expected not only by the ſanguine Americans, 
but by many in England, that the capture of Lord Corn- 
wallis would inſtantly diſpoſe the nation to peace ; but 
whatever might haye been the wiſh or the intereſt of the 


people, 


1781. 
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1782. people, the American war was too much the favourite of 
_—— miniſtry to be relinquiſhed without a ſtruggle for its con- 
tinuance. * 416 | * 

Fuſt after intelligence arrived of the capitulation of 
Nov. 27, York-Town, the King of Great Britain, in his ſpeech to 
1781. Parliament, declared, That he ſhould not anſwer the 
truſt committed to the ſovereign of a free people, if he 
conſented to ſacrifice either to his own deſire of peace, or 
to their temporary eaſe and relief, thoſe eſſential rights 
and permanent intereſts, upon the maintenance and pre- 
ſervation of which the future ſtrength and ſecurity of 
the country muſt for ever depend.” The determined lan- 
guage of this ſpeech, pointing to the continuance of the 
American war, was echoed back by a majority of both 

Lords and Commons. 7 
Dec. 12. In a few days after, it was moved in the Houſe of Com- 
mons that a reſolution ſhould be adopted, declaring it to 
be their opinion, “ That all farther attempts to reduce the 
Americans to obedience by force would be ineffectual and 
injuriods to the true intereſts of Great Britain.” Though 
the debate on this ſubjeQ was continued till two o'clock 
in the morning, and though the oppoſition received ad- 
1782, ditional ſtrength, yet the queſtion was not carried. The 
Jan: 4. ſame ground of argument was ſoon gone over again, and 
. the American war underwent, for the fourth time ſince 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, a full diſcuſſion ; but no re- 
ſolution, diſapproving its farther proſecution, could yet 
obtain the aſſent of a' majority of the members. The 
advocates for peace becoming daily more numerous, it 
Feb. 22. was moved by Gen. Conway, „That an humble addreſs 
| be: preſented to his Majeſty, that he will be pleaſed to 
give directions to his miniſters not to purſue any longer 
the impracticable object of reducing his Majeſty's revolt- 
ed Colonies by force to their allegiance, by a war on the 
continent of America.“ This brought forth a repetition 
of the former arguments on the ſubject, and engaged the 
attention of the Houſe till two o'clock in_ the morning, 
On a diviſion, the motion for the addreſs was loſt by a 
ſingle vote. In the courſe of theſe debates, while the 
minority were gaining ground, the miniſtry were giving 
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up one point after another. They at firſt conſented that 1782. 
the war ſhould not be carried on to the ſame extent a. 
formerly---then, that. there ſhould be no internal conti- 

nental war next, that there ſhould be no other war than 

what was neceſſary for the defence of the poſts already 

in their poſleſſion---and laſt of all, none but againſt the 

French in America. | | 

The miniſtry as well as the nation began to be ſenſible 
of the impolicy of continental operations, but hoped 
that they might gain their point by proſecuting hoſtilities 
at ſea, Every oppoſition was therefore made by them 
againſt the total dereliction of a war, on the ſucceſs of 
which they had ſo repeatedly pledged themſelves, and on 
the continuance of which they held their places. Ge- 
neral Conway in five days after, brought forward another Feb, 27. 
motion expreſſed in Kiforent words, but to the ſame ef- 
fet with that which he had loſt by a ſingle vote. This 
cauſed a long debate which laſted till two o'clock in the 
morning. It was then moved to adjourn the debate till 
the 13th of March. There appeared for the adjourn- 
ment 215, and againſt it 234. 

The original motion, and addreſs to the King formed 
upon the reſolution, were then carried without a diviſion, 
and the addreſs was ordered to be preſented by the whole 
Houſe. 

To this his Majeſty anſwered, © that in purſuance of 
their advice, he would take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear 
to him the moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmony, | 
between Great Britain and the revolted Colonies,” The | 
thanks of the Houſe were voted for this anſwer. But | 
the guarded language thereof, not inconſiſtent with far- 
ther hoſtilities againſt America, together with other 
ſuſpicious circumſtances, induced General Conway to 
move another reſolution, expreſſed in the moſt deciſive 
language. This was to the following effect: © That the 
Houſe would conſider as enemies to his Majeſty and the 
country, all thoſe who ſhould adviſe or by any means at- 
tempt the further proſecution of offenſive war, on the 
continent of North-America, for the purpoſe of redu- 
cing the Colonies to obedience by force,” This n 
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after a feeble oppoſition was carried without a diviſion, 
and put a period to all that chicanery by which miniſ- 
ters meant to diſtinguiſh between a proſecution of offen- 
five war in North-America, and a total dereliction of 
it. This reſolution and the preceding addreſs, to which 
it had reference, may be conſidered as the cloling ſcene of 


the American war. As it was made a Parliamentary war, 


by an addrefs from Parliament for its proſecution in Fe- 
bruary 1775, it now was no longer ſo, by an addreſs 
from the moſt numerous Houſe of the ſame Parliament 
in February 1782, for its diſcontinuance. A change of 
miniſtry was the conſequence of this total change of that 
political ſyſtem which, for feven years, had directed the 
affairs of Great Britain. A new adminiſtration was 
formed under the auſpices of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and was compoſed of characters who oppoſed the 
American war. It has been ſaid that the new miniftry 
ſtipulated with the court before they entered into office, 
that there ſhould be peace with the Americans, and that 
the acknowledgement of their independence ſhould not be 
a bar to the attainment of it. Soon after the Marquis 
of Rockingham, on whom Great Britain relied with a 
well-placed confidence for extrication from ſurrounding 
embarraſſments, departed this life, and his much-lamented 
death for ſome time obſcured the agreeable proſpects 
which had lately begun to dawn on the nation. On the 
deceaſe of the noble Marquis, Earl Shelburne was appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor. To remove conſtitutional impediments 
to negociate with the late Britiſh colonies, an act of Par- 
liament was paſſed, granting to the crown powers for 
negociating or concluding a general or particular peace or 
truce with the whole, or with any part of the Colonies, 
and for ſetting afide all former laws, whoſe operation 
was in contravention to that purpoſe. 

Sir Guy Carleton, who was lately appointed to fro 
command of the royal army in North-America, was 
ſtructed to uſe his endeavours for carrying into effect the 
Wiſhes of Great Britain, for an accommodation with the 
Americans. He thercfore diſpatched a letter to General 
Waſhington, informing him of the late proceedings of 
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Parliament, and of the diſpoſitions ſo favourable to Ame- 1782. 
rica, which were prevalent in Great Britain, and at the 


ſame time ſolicited a paſſport for his ſecretary, Mr. Mor- 

n, to pay a viſit to Congreſs, His requeſt was refuſed, 

he application for it, with its concomitant circumſtances, 
were conſidered as introductory to a ſcheme for opening 
negociations with Congreſs or the States without the con- 
currence of their allies. This cauſed no ſmall alarm, 
and gave riſe to ſundry reſolutions, by which ſeveral 
States declared, that a propoſition from the enemy to all 
or any of the United States for peace or truce, ſeparate 
from their allies, was inadmiſſible. Congreſs not long 
after reſolved, “that they would not enter into the diſ- 
cuſſion of any overtures for pacification, but in confidence 
and in concert with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and as a 
proof of this, they recommended to the ſeveral States to 
paſs laws, that no ſubject of his Britannic Majeſty coming 
directly or indirectly from any part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, be admitted into any of the United States during 
the war.” This deciſive conduct extinguiſhed all hopes 
that Great Britain might have entertained, of making a 
ſeparate peace with America. Two of the firſt ſovereigns 
of Europe, the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the Emperor of 
Germany, were the mediators in accompliſhing the great 
work of peace. Such was the ſtate of the contending par- 
ties, that the interceſſion of powerful mediators was no 
longer neceſſary. The diſpoſition of Great Britain to re- 
cognize the independence of the United States had remo- 
ved the principal difficulty, which had hitherto obſtructed 
a general pacitication, It would be curious to trace the 
ſucceſſive ſteps by which the nation was brought to this 
meaſure, ſo irreconciteable to their former declarations. 
Various auxiliary cauſes might be called in to account for 
this great change of the public mind of Great Britain, 
but the ſum of the whole muſt be reſolved into this ſim- 
ple propoſition, © That it was unavoidable.” A ſtate of 
perpetual war was inconſiſtent with the intereſt of a com- 
mercial nation : even the longer continuance of hoſti- 
lities was forbidden by every principle of wiſe policy. 
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The avowed object of the alliance between France and 
America, and the ſteady adherence of both parties to en- 
ter into no negociations without the concurrence of each 
other, reduced Great Britain to the alternative of conti- 
nuing a hopeleſs unproductive war, or of negociating un- 
der the idea of recognizing American independence. 
This great change of the public mind in Great Britain, 
favourable to American independence, took place be- 
tween November 1781, and March 1782. In that in- 
terval Mr. Laurens was releaſed from his confinement in 
the Tower. Before and after his releaſe, he had frequent 
opportunities of demonſtrating to perſons in power, 
that from his perſonal knowledge of . the ſentiments of 
Congreſs, and of their inſtructions to their miniſters, 
every hope of peace, without the acknowledgement of 
independence, was illuſory. Seven years experience had 

roved to the nation that the conqueſt of the American 
— was impracticable; they now received equal con- 
viction, that the recognition of their independence was 
an indiſpenſable preliminary to the termination of a war, 
from the continuance of which, neither profit nor honour 
was to be acquired. The pride of Great Britain for a 
long time reſiſted, but that uſurping paſſion was obliged 
to yield to the ſuperior influence of intereſt. The feel- 
ings of the great body of the people were no longer to be 
controuled by the honour of miniſters, or romantic ideas 
of national dignity. At the cloſe of the war, a revolution 
was effected in the ſentiments of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, not leſs remarkable than what in the beginning 
of it, took place among the citizens of America. 

Independence, which was neither thought of nor wiſhed 
for by the latter in the year 1774 and 1775, became in 
the year 1776 their favourite object. A recognition of 
this, which throughout the war had been with few ex- 
ceptions the obje of abhorrence to the Britiſh nation, 
became in the year 1782, a popular meaſure in Great 
Britain, as the means of putting an end to a ruinous war. 

The commiſſioners for negociating peace on the part 
of the United States were John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens. On the part of 
Great Britain, Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. Oſwald. Pro- 
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viſional articles of peace between Great Britain and 1782. 
the United States were agreed upon by theſe gentlemen, —v— 
which were to be inſerted in a future treaty of peace, to Nov. 30. 


be finally concluded between the parties, when that be- 
- tween Great Britain and France took place. By theſe the 
independence of the States was acknowledged in its fulleſt 
extent. Very ample boundaries were allowed them, which 
comprehended the fertile and extenſive countries on both 
ſides of the Ohio, and on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
in which was the reſidence of upwards of twenty nations 
of Indians, and particularly of the five nations, who had 
long been the friends and allies of Great Britain. An 
unlimited right of fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and on other places where both nations had heretofore 
been accuſtomed to fiſh, was likewiſe confirmed to the 
Americans. From the neceſſity of the caſe, the loyaliſts 
were ſacrificed, nothing farther than a ſimple recommen- 
dation for reſtitution being ſtipulated in their favour, 
Five days after theſe proviſional articles were ſigned, 
the Britiſh Parliament met. They underwent a ſevere 
Parliamentary diſcuſſion. It was ſaid by the oppoſition 
that independence being recognized, every thing ceded by 
Great Britain required an equivalent ; but that while they 
gave up the many poſts they held in the United States, 


an immenſe extent of north and weſtern territory, a par- 


ticipation in the fur trade, and in the fiſheries, nothing 


was ſtipulated in return. 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the miniſters of Con- 


reſs procured for their countrymen better terms than 


they had reaſon to expect; but from a combination of cir- 


cumſtances, it was ſcarcely poſlible to end the war 
without ſimilar conceſſions on the part of Great Britain, 
By the alliance between France and America, there could 
be no peace without independence. That once granted, 
molt of the other articles followed of courſe. It is true, the 
doundaries agreed upon, were more extenſive than the 
States, when colonies, had claimed, yet the ſurplus ceded 
could have been of little or no uſe to Great Britain, and 
might, if retained, have given an occaſion to a future war. 
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The cafe of the loyaliſts was undoubtedly a hard one, 


LD but unavoidable, from the complex conſtitution of the 


United States. The American miniſters engaged as far 
as they were authoriſed, and Congreſs did all that they 
conſtitutionally could; but this was no more than ſimply 
to recommend their caſe to the ſeveral States, for the pur- 
poſe of making them reſtitution. To have inſiſted on 
more, under ſuch circumſtances, would have been equi- 
valent to ſaying that there ſhould be no peace. It is true, 
much more was expected from the recommendations of 
Congreſs, than reſulted from them : but this was not 
the confequence of deception, but of miſunderſtanding 
the principles of the confederation. In conformity to the 
letter and ſpirit of the treaty, Congreſs urged in ſtrong 
terms the propriety of making reſtitution to the loyaliſts, 
but to procure it was beyond their power. In the ani- 
mation produced by the war, when the Americans con- 
ceived their liberties to be in danger, and that their only 
ſafety conſiſted in obeying their fœderal head, they yielded 
a more unreferved obedience to the recommendations of 
Congreſs, than is uſually paid to the decrees of the moſt 
arbitrary ſovereigns. But the caſe was widely different, 
when at the cloſe of the war a meaſure was recommend- 
ed in direct oppoſition to their prejudices, It was the 
general opinion of the Americans, that the continuance 
of the war, and the aſperity with which it had-been car- 
ried on, was more owing to the machinations of "their 
own countrymen, who had taken part with royal go- 
vernment, than to their Britiſh enemies. It is certain 
that the former had been moſt active in predatory ex- 
curſions, and moſt forward in ſcenes of blood and mur- 
der. Their knowledge of the country enabled them to 
do mi ſchief, which would never have occurred to Euro- 
pean ſoldiers. Many powerful paſſions of human na- 
ture operated againſt making reſtitution to men, who 
were thus confidered as the authors of ſo great a ſhare 
of the general diſtreſs. 

There was doubtleſs among the loyaliſts many wor- 
thy charaCters---friends to peace and lovers of juſtice : 
To ſuch, reſtitution was undoubtedly due, and to man 
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ſuch it was made; but it is one of the many calamities 1782. 
incident to war, that the innocent, from the impoſſibi .- 


lity of diſcrimination, are often involved in the ſame diſ- 
treſs with the guilty, The return of the loyaliſts to their 
former places of reſidence was as much diſreliſhed by 
the Whig citizens of America, as the propoſal for re-im- 
burſing their confiſcated property. In ſundry places 
committees were formed, which in an arbitrary manner 
oppoſed their peaceable reſidence. The ſober and diſ- 
paſſionate citizens exerted themſelves in checking theſe ir- 
regular meaſures; but ſuch was the violence of party 
ſpirit, and ſo relaxed were the ſinews of government, 


that in oppoſition to legal authority, and the private inter- - 


ference of the judicious and moderate, many indecent 
outrages were committed on the perſons and property of 
the returning loyaliſts. Nor were theſe all the ſufferings 
of thoſe Americans who had attached themſelves to the 
royal cauſe. Being compelled to depart their native 
country, many of them were obliged to take up their 
abodes in the inhoſpitable wilds of Nova Scotia, or on the 
barren ſhores of the Bahama Iſlands. Parliamentary re- 
lief was extended to them, but this was obtained with 
difficulty, and diſtributed with a partial hand. Some 
who invented plauſible tales of loyalty and diſtreſs re- 
ceived much more than they ever poſſeſſed; but others, 
leſs artful, were not half re-imburſed for their actual 
loſſes. The bulk of the ſufferings, ſubſequent to the peace 
among the Americans, fell to the ſhare of the merchants, 
and others who owed money in England. From the 
operations of the war remittances were impoſſible. In 
the mean time payments were made in America by a de- 
preciating paper, under the ſanction of a law which made 
it a legal tender. The unhappy perſons, who in this 
manner ſuffered payment, could not apply it to the ex- 
tinguiſhment of their foreign debts. If they retained in 
their hands the paper which was paid to them, it daily 
decreaſed in value: if they inveſted it in public ſecuri- 
ties, from the deficiency of funds, their ſituation was no 
better: if they purchaſed land, ſuch was the — 
dance of territory ceded by = peace, that it fell greatly 
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in value. Under all theſe embarraſſments, the American 
debtor was by treaty bound to make payments in ſpecie of 
all his bona fide debts, due in Great Britain. The Britiſh 
merchant was materially injured by being kept for many 
years out of his capital, and the American was often 
ruined by being ultimately made ,to pay in ſpecie what 
he received in paper. Enough was ſuffered on both ſides 
to make the inhabitants, as well in Great Britain as in 
America, deprecate war as one of the greateſt evils inci- 
dent to humanity. 


APPENDIX. No. IV. 


The State of parties: the advantages and diſadvantages of 


the Revolution : its influence on the minds and morals of 
the Citizens. 


REVIOUS to the American revolution, the inha- 
bitants of the Britiſh Colonies were univerſally 
loyal. That three millions of ſuch ſubjects ſhould break 
through all former attachments, and unanimouſly adopt 
new ones, could not reaſonably be expected. The revo- 
lution had its enemies, as well as its friends, in every pe- 
riod of the war. Country, religion, local policy, as well as 
private views, operated in diſpoſing the inhabitants to take 
different ſides. I he New-England provinces being moſt- 
ly ſettled by one ſort of people, were nearly of one ſenti- 
ment. The influence of placemen in Boſton, together 
with the connections which they had formed by marri- 
ages, had attached ſundry influential characters in that 
capital to the Britiſh intereſt, but theſe were but as the 
duſt in the balance, when compared with the numerous 
independent Whig yeomanry of the country. The ſame 
and other cauſes produced a large number in New-York, 
who were attached to royal government. That city had 
long been head quarters of the Britiſh army in America, 
and many intermarriages, and other connections, had been 
made between Britiſh officers, and ſome of their firſt fami- 
lies. The practice of entailing eſtates had prevailed in 
| New- 
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New-York to a much greater extent, than in any of the 
other provinces. The governors thereof had long been 
in the habit of indulging their favourites with extravagant 
grants of land. his had introduced the diſtinction of 
landlord and tenant. There was therefore in New-York 
an ariſtocratic party, reſpectable for numbers, wealth, and 
influence, which had much to fear from independence. 
The city was alſo divided into parties by the influence of 
two ancient and numerous families, the Livingſtones and 
Delanceys. Theſe having been long accuſtomed to op- 
poſe each other at elections, could rarely be brought to 
unite in any political meaſures. In this controverſy, one 
almoſt univerſally took part with America, the other with 
Great Britain, 

The Iriſh in America, with a few exceptions, were at- 
tached to independence. They had fled from oppreſſion 
in their native country, and could not brook the idea 
that it ſhould follow them. Their national prepoſſeſſions 
in favour of liberty were ſtrengthened by their religious 
opinions. They were Preſbyterians, and people of that 
denomination, for reaſons hereafter to be explained, were 
moſtly Whigs. The Scotch on the other hand, though 
they had formerly ſacrificed much to liberty in their own 
country, were generally diſpoſed to ſupport the claims of 
Great Britain, Their nation for ſome years paſt had 
experienced a large proportion of royal favour. A very 
abſurd aſſociation was made by many, between the cauſe 
of John Wilkes and the cauſe of America. The former 
had rendered himſelf ſo univerſally odious to the Scotch, 
that many of them were prejudiced againſt a cauſe, which 
was ſo ridiculouſly, but generally aſſociated, with that of a 
man who had groſsly inſulted their whole nation. The il- 
liberal reflections caſt by ſome Americans on the whole 
body of the Scotch, as favoutrers of arbitrary power, re- 
ſtrained high-ſpirited individuals of that nation from join- 
ing a people who ſuſpected their love of liberty. Such of 
them as adhered to the cauſe of independence, were itea-+ 
dy in their attachment. The army and the Congreſsrank- 
ed among their beſt officers, and moſt valuable members, 


ſome individuals of that nation. 
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Such of the Germans in America as poſſeſſed the means 
of information, were generally determined Whigs ; but 
many of them were too little informed to be able to 
chuſe their ſide on proper ground. They, eſpecially ſuch 
of them as reſided in the interior country, were, from 
their not underſtanding the Engliſh language, far behind 
moſt of the other inhabitants in a knowledge of the 
merits of the diſpute, Their diſaffection was rather 
paſlive than active: a conſiderable part of it aroſe from 
principles of religion, for ſome of their ſects deny the 
lawfulneſs of war. No people have proſpered more in 
America than the Germans. None have ſurpaſſed, and 
but few have equalled them in induſtry and other republi- 
can virtues. 

The great body of Tories in the ſouthern States was 
among the ſettlers on their weſtern frontier : many of 
theſe were diſorderly perſons, who had fled from the old 
ſettlements to avoid the reſtraints of civil government. 
Their numbers were increaſed by a ſet of men called re- 
gulators. The expence and difficulty of obtaining the 
deciſion of courts againſt horſe-thieves and other crimi- 
nals, had induced ſundry perſons, about the year 1970, 
to take the execution of the laws into their own hands, 
in ſome of the remote ſettlements, both of North and 


South-Carolina. In puniſhing crimes, forms as well as 


ſubſtance muſt be regarded. From not attending to the 
former, ſome of theſe regulators, though perhaps aiming 
at nothing but what they thought right. committed many 
offences both againſt law and juſtice. By their violent 


proceedings regular government was proſtrated : they 


drew on them the vengeance of royal governors : the re- 
gulators having ſuffered from their hands, were flow to op- 
poſe an eſtabliſhed government, whoſe power to puniſh 
they had recently experienced. Apprehending that the 
meaſures of Congreſs were like their own regulating 
ſchemes, and fearing that they would terminate in the ſame 
diſagreeable conſequences, they and their adherents were 

generally oppoſed to the revolution. 
Religion alſo divided the inhabitants of America: the 
Preſbyterians and Independents were almoſt univerſally at- 
| | tached 
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tached to the meaſures of Congreſs. Their religious ſo- 
cieties are governed on the republican plan. 

From independence they had much to hope, but from 
Great Britain, if finally ſucceſsful, they had reaſon to 
fear the eſtabliſhment of a church hierarchy. Moſt of 
the epiſcopal miniſters of the northern provinces were 

nſioners on the bounty of the Britiſh government. 

he greateſt part of their clergy, and many of their laity 


in theſe provinces, were therefore diſpoſed to ſupport a a 


connection with Great Britain. The epiſcopal clergy in 
the ſouthern provinces being under no ſuch bias, were 
often among the warmeſt Whigs. Some of them foreſee- 
ing the downfall of religious eſtabliſhments from the ſuc- 
ceſs of the Americans, were leſs active: but in general, 
where their church was able to ſupport itſelf, their cler- 
gy and laity zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of independence. 
Great pains were taken to perſuade them, that thoſe 
who had been called diſſenters, were aiming to aboliſh the 
epiſcopal eſtabliſhment to make way for their own exal- 
tation ; but the good ſenſe of the people reſtrained them 


from giving any credit to the unfounded ſuggeſtion. Re- 


ligious controverſy was happily kept out of view: the 
well-informed of all denominations were convinced, that 
the conteſt was for their civil rights, and therefore did not 
ſuffer any other conſiderations to interfere, or diſturb their 
union. 


The Quakers, with a few exceptions, were averſe to 


independence. In Pennſylvania they were numerous, and 


had power in their hands. Revolutions in government 
are rarely patroniſed by any body of men, who foreſee 
that a diminution of their own importance is likely to 
reſult from the change. Quakers from religious princi- 
| ples were averſe to war, and therefore could not be 
friendly to a revolution, which could only be effected by 
the ſword. Several individuals ſeparated from them on ac- 
count of their principles, and following the impulſe of their 
inclinations, joined their countrymen in arms. The ſer- 
vices America received from two of their ſociety, Gen. 
Greene and Mifflin, made ſome amends for the embar- 
| raſſments 
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raſſments which the diſaffection of the great body of their 
people occalioned to the exertions of the active friends of 
independence. 

'The age and temperament of individuals had often an 
influence in fixing their political character. Old men 
were ſeldom warm Whigs: they could not reliſh the 
great changes which were daily taking place; attached 
to ancient forms and habits, they could not readily ac- 
commodate themſelves to new ſyſtems. Few of the very 
rich were active in forwarding the revolution. This was 
remarkably the caſe in the eaſtern and middle States ; but 
the reverſe took place in the ſouthern extreme of the 
confederacy. There were in no part of America more 
determined Whigs than the opulent ſlaveholders in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. The active and ſpi- 
rited part of the community, who felt themſelves poſ- 
felled of talents that would raiſe them to eminence in a 
free government, longed for the eſtabliſhment of inde- 
pendent conſtitutions: but thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 
or expectation of royal favour, or of promotion from 
Great Britain, wiſhed that the connection between the Pa- 
rent State and the Colonies might be preſerved. The 
young, the ardent, the ambitious, and the enterpriſing, 
were moſtly Whigs; ; but the phlegmatic, the timid, the 
intereſted, and thoſe who wanted deciſion were, in gene- 
ral, favourers of Great Britain, or at leaſt only the luke- 
warm, inactive friends of independence. The Whigs re- 
ceived a great re- inforcement from the operation of con- 
tinental money. In the year 1775, 1776, and in the firſt 
months of 1777, while the bills of Congreſs were in good 
credit, the effects of them were the ſame, as if a foreign 
power had made the United States a preſent of twenty 
million of ſilver dollars. The circulation of ſo large a 
ſum of money, and the employment given to great num- 
bers in providing for the American army, increaſed the 
numbers and invigorated the zeal of the friends to the 
revolution. on the ſame principles, the American war was 
patroniſed in England, by the many contractors and agents 
for tranſporting and ſupplying the Britiſh army. In 
both caſes the inconveniencies of interrupted commerce 


were 
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were leſſened by the employment which war and a domeſ- 
tic circulation of money ſubſtituted in its room. The con- 
vulſions of war afforded excellent ſhelter for deſperate deb- 
tors. The ſpirit of the times revolted againſt dragging to 
jails for debt, men who were active and zealous in defend- 
ing their country, and on the other hand, thoſe who owed 
more than they were worth, by going within the Britiſh 
lines, and giving themſelves the merit of ſuffering on the 
ſcore of loyalty, not only put their creditors to defiance, 
but ſometimes obtained promotion, or other ſpecial marks 
of royal favour. 


The American revolution, on the one hand, brought 


forth great vices ; but on the other hand, it called forth 


many virtues, and gave occaſion for the diſplay of abili- 
ties which, but for that event, would have been loſt to 
the world. When the war began, the Americans were 
a maſs of huſbandmen, merchants, mechanics, and fiſh- 
ermen ; but the neceſſities of the country gave a ſpring 
to the active powers of the inhabitants, and ſet them on 
thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, in a line far beyond that 
to which they had been accuſtomed. The difference be- 
tween nations is not ſo much owing to nature, as to edu- 
cation and circumſtances. While the Americans were 
guided by the leading ſtrings of the Mother Country, they 
had no ſcope nor encouragement for exertion. All the 
departments of government were eſtabliſhed and exe- 
cuted for them, but not by them. In the years 1775 and 
1776, the country, being ſuddenly thrown into a ſituation 
that needed the abilities of all its ſons, theſe generally 
took their places, each according to the bent of his in- 
clination. As they ſeverally purſued their objects with 
ardour, a vaſt expanſion of the human mind ſpecdily fol- 
lowed. This diſplayed itſelf in a variety of ways. It 
was found that the talents for great ſtations did not differ 
in kind, but only in degree, from thoſe which were ne- 
ceſſary for the proper diſcharge of the ordinary buſineſs of 
civil ſociety. In the buſtle that was occaſioned by the war, 
few inſtances could be produced of any perſons who made 


a figure, or who rendered eſſential ſervices, but from 


among thoſe who had given ſpecimens of ſimilar talents 
in 
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in their reſpective profeſſions. Thoſe who, from indo- 
lence or diſlipation, had been of little ſervice to the com- 
munity in time of peace, were found equally unſervice- 
able in war. A few young men were exceptions to this 
general rule. Some of theſe, who had indulged in youth- 
ful follies, broke off from their vicious courſes, and on the 
preſſing call of their country became uſeful ſervants of 
the public: but the great bulk of thoſe, who were the ac- 
tive inſtruments of carrying on the revolution, were felf- 
made, induſtrious men, Theſe who by their own exer- 
tions had eſtabliſhed or laid a foundation for eſtabliſhing 
perſonal independence, were moſt generally truſted, and 
moſt ſuccefsfully employed in eſtabliſhing that of their 
country. In thefe times of action, claſſical education 
was found of leſs ſervice than good natural parts, guided 
by common ſenſe and ſound judgement. 

Several names could be mentioned of individuals who, 
without the knowledge of any other language than their 
mother tongue, wrote not only accurately, but elegantly 
on public buſineſs. It ſeemed as if the war not only re- 
quired, but created talents. Men whofe minds were 
warmed with the love of liberty, and whole abilities were 
improved by daily exerciſe, and ſharpened with a lauda- 
ble ambition to ſerve their diſtreſſed country, ſpoke, wrote, 
and acted, with an energy far ſurpaſſing all expectations 
which could be reaſonably founded on their previous ac 
quirements. | 

The Americans knew but little of one another, pre- 
vious to the revolution. Trade and buſineſs had brought 
the inhabitants of their ſea-ports acquainted with each 
other, but the bulk of the people in the interior coun- 
try were unacquainted with their fellow-citizens. A con- 
tinental army, and a Congreſs compoſed of men from all 
the States, by freely mixing together, were aſſimilated 
into one maſs, Individuals of both, mingling with the 
citizens, diſſeminated principles of union among them. 
Local prejudices abated. By frequent colliſion aſperities 
were worn off, and a foundation was laid for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a nation out of diſcordant materials. In- 
termarriages between men and women of different States 
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were much more common than before the war, and be- 

came an additional cement to the union, Unreaſonable 
jealouſies had exiſted between the inhabitants of the eaſt- 
ern and of the ſouthern States ; but on becoming better 
acquainted with each other, theſe in a great meaſure ſub- 
ſided. A wiſer policy prevailed. Men of liberal minds 
led the way in diſcouraging local diſtinctions, and the 
great body of the people, as ſoon as reaſon got the bet- 
ter of prejudice, found that their beſt intereſts would 
be moſt effectually promoted by ſuch practices and ſen- 
timents as were favourable to union. Religious bigotry 
had broken in upon the peace of various ſets before the 
American war : this was kept up by partial eſtabliſh- 
ments, and by a dread that the church of England, through 
the power of the mother country, would be made to 
triumph over all other denominations. Theſe apprehen- 
ſions were done away by the revolution. The different 
ſets, having nothing to fear from each other, diſmiſſed 
all religious controverſy. A propoſal for introducing 
biſhops into America before the war had kindled a flame 
among the diflenters ; but the revolution was no ſooner 
accompliſhed, than a ſcheme for that purpoſe was per- 
feed, with the conſent and approbation of all thoſe fects 
who had previouſly oppoſed it. Pulpits which had formerly 
been ſhut to worthy men, becauſe their heads had not been 
conſecrated by the impoſition of the hands of a Biſhop 
or of a Preſbytery, have ſince the eſtabliſhment of inde- 
pendence been reciprocally opened to each other, when- 
ſoever the public convenience required it. The world 
will ſoon ſee the reſult of an experiment in politigs, and 
be able to determine whether the happineſs of ſociety is 
increaſed by religious eſtabliſhments, or diminiſhed by the 
want of them. 

Though ſchools and colleges were generally ſhut up du- 
ring the war, yet many of the arts and ſciences were pro- 
moted by it. The geography of the United States be- 
fore the revolution was but little known : but the marches 
of armies, -and the operations of war, gave birth to man 
geographical inquiries and diſcoveries, which otherwiſe 


would not have been made, A paſlionate fondneſs for 
ſtudies 
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ſtudies of this kind, and the growing importance of the 
country, excited one of its ſons, the Rev. Mr. Morſe, 
to travel through every State of the Union, and amaſs a 


fund of topographical knowledge, far exceeding any thing 


heretofore communicated to the public. The neceſſities 
of the States led to the ſtudy of tactics, fortification, gun- 
nery, and a variety of other arts connected with war, 
and diffuſed a knowledge of them among a peaceable peo- 
ple, who would otherwiſe have had no inducement to 
ſtudy them. 


The abilities of ingenious men were directed to make 


farther improvements in the art of deſtroying an enemy. 


Among theſe, David Buſhnell, of Connecticut, invented a 
machine for ſubmarine navigation, which was found to 
anſwer the purpoſe of rowing horizontally, at any given 
depth under water, and of riſing or ſinking at pleaſure. 
To this was attached a magazine of powder, and the 
whole was contrived in ſuch a manner, as to make it prac- 
ticable to blow up veſſels by. machinery under them. Mr. 
Buſhnell alſo contrived ſundry other curious machines for 


the annoyance of Britiſh ſhipping ; but from accident 


they only ſucceeded in part. He deſtroyed one veſſel in 
charge of Commodore Symonds, and a ſecond one near 
the ſhore of Long-Iſland. 

Surgery was one of the arts which was promoted by 
the war. From the want of hoſpitals and other aids, the 
medical men of America had few opportunities of per- 
fecting themſelves in this art, the thorough knowledge of 
which can only be acquired by practice and obſervation. 
The melancholy events of battles gave the American 
ſtudents an opportunity of ſeeing, and learning more in 
one day, than they could have acquired in years of. peace. 
It was in the hoſpitals of the United States that Dr. 
Ruſh firſt diſcovered the method of curing the lock jaw 
by bark and wine, added to other invigorating remedies, 
which has ſince been adopted with ſucceſs in Europe, as 


well as in the United States. 


The ſcience of government has been more generally 
diffuſed among the Americans by means of the revolu- 
tion. The policy of Great Britain in throwing them 

out 
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out of her protection, induced a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing 
independent conſtitutions. This led to reading and rea- 
ſoning on the ſubject. The many errors that were at 
firſt committed by unexperienced ſtateſmen, have been a 
practical comment on the folly of unbalanced conſtitu- 
tions, and injudicious laws. The diſcuſſions concerning 
the new conſtitution gave birth to much reaſoning on the 
ſubje& of government and particularly to a ſeries of let- 
ters {ſigned Publius, but really the work of Alexander 
Hamilton, in which much political knowledge and wiſ- 
dom were diſplayed, and which will long remain a mo- 
nument of the ſtrength and acuteneſs of the human un- 
derſtanding in inveſtigating truth. 

When Great Britain firſt began her encroachments on 
the Colonies, there were few natives of America who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as ſpeakers or writers, but the 
controverſy between the two countries multiplied their 
number. 

The ſtamp act, which was to have taken place in 1765. 
employed the pens and tongues of many of the Coloniſts, 
and by repeated exerciſe improved their ability to ſerve 
their country. The taxes impoſed in 1767, called forth 
the pen of ſohn Dickenſon, who in a ſeries of letters 
ſigned a Pennſylvania Farmer, may be ſaid to have ſown 
the ſeeds of the revolution ; being univerſally read by the 
Coloniſts, they univerſally enlightened them on the dan- 
gerous conſequences likely to reſult from their being taxed 
by the Parliament of Great Britain. 

In eſtabliſhing American independence, the pen and 
the preſs had merit equal to that of the ſword, As the 
war was the people's war, and was carried on without 
funds, the exertions of the army would have been inſuf- 
ficient to effect the revolution, unleſs the great body of 
the people had been prepared for it, and alſo kept in a 
conſtant diſpoſition to oppoſe Great Britain. To rouſe 
and unite the inhabitants, and to perſuade them to 
patience for ſeveral years, under preſent ſufferings, with 
the hope of obtaining remote advantages for their poſte- 
rity, was a work of difficulty: this was effected in a great 
meaſure by the tongues and pens of the well-informed 
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citizens, and on it depended the ſucceſs of military ope- 
rations. 

To enumerate the names of all thoſe who were ſuc - 
ceſsful labourers in this arduous buſineſs, is impoſſible. 
The following lift contains, in nearly alphabetical order, 
the names of the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers in favour of 
the rights of America. 

John Adams and Samuel Adams, of Boſton ; Bland, 
of Virginia ; John Dickinſon, of Pennſylvania; Daniel 
Dulany, of Annapolis; William Henry Drayton, of 
South-Carolina ; Dr. Franklin, of Philadelphia; John 

ay and Alexander Hamilton, of New-York ; Thomas 
Jefferſon and Arthur Lee, of Virginia ; Jonathan Hy- 
man, of Connecticut; Governor Livingſton, of New- 
Jerſey ; Dr. Mayhew and James Otis, of Boſton ; Tho- 
mas Paine, Dr. Ruth, Charles Thompſon, and James 
Wilſon, of Philadelphia ; William Tennant, of South- 
Carolina: Joſiah Quincy and Dr. Warren, of Boſton. 
Theſe and many others laboured in enlightening their 
countrymen on the ſubje& of their political intereſts, and 
in animating them to a proper line of conduct in defence 
of their liberties. To theſe individuals may be added, 
the great body of the clergy, eſpecially in New-England. 
The printers of newſpapers had alſo much merit in the 
ſame way; particularly Eedes and Gill, of Boſton ; Holt, 
of New-York ; Bradford, of Philadelphia ;- and Timo- 
thy, of South-Carolina. | 

The early attention which had been paid to literature 
in New-England was alſo eminently conducive to the ſuc- 
ceſs ofthe Americans in reſiſting Great Britain. Theuniver- 
fity of Cambridge was founded as early as 1636, and Yale 
college in 1700. It has been computed, that in the year the 
Boſton port act was paſſed, there were in the four eaſtern 
Colonies, upwards of two thouſand graduates of their col- 
leges di ſperſed through their ſeveral towns, who by their 
knowledge and abilities were able to influence and direct 
the great body of the people to a proper line of conduR, 
tor oppoling the encroachments of Great Britain on their 
liberties. The colleges to the ſouthward of New-England, 
except that of William and Mary in Virginia, were but 
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bf modern date; but they had been of a ſtanding ſuffi- 
ciently long to have trained for public ſervice a conſide- 
rable number of the youth of the country. The college 
of New-Jerſey, which was incorporated about 28 years 
before the revolution, had in that time educated up- 
wards of 7 perſons, who, with a few exceptions, were 
active and uſeful friends of independence. From the in- 
fluence which knowledge had in ſecuring and preſerving 
the liberties of America, the preſent generation may trace 
the wile policy of their fathers, in erecting ſchools and 
colleges. They may alſo learn that it is their duty to found 
more, and ſupport all ſuch inſtitutions. Without the 
advantages derived from theſe lights of this new world, 
the United States would probably have fallen in their 
unequal conteſt with Great Britain. Union, which was 
eſſential to the ſucceſs of their reſiſtance, could ſcarcely 
have taken place in the meaſures adopted by an ignorant 
multitude; much leſs could wiſdom in council, unity in 
ſyſtem, or perſeverance in the proſecution of a long and 
ſelf-denying war, be expected from an uninformed people. 
It is a well known fact, that perſons unfriendly to the 
revolution were always moſt numerous in thoſe parts of 
the United States, which had either never been illuminated, 
or but faintly warmed by the rays of ſcience. The unin- 
formed and the miſinformed conſtituted a great propor- 
tion of thoſe Americans who preferred the leading-ſtrings 
of the Parent State, though encroaching on their liberties, 
to a government of their own countrymen and fellow ci- 
tizens. 

As literature had in the firſt inſtance favoured the revo- 
lation, ſo in its turn, the revolution promoted literature. 
The ſtudy of eloquence and of the belles lettres was more 
ſucceſsfully proſecuted in America, after the difputes be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies began to be ſerious, 
than ever it had been before. The various orations, ad- 
dreſſes, letters, diſſertations, and other literary pertor- 
mances which the war made neceſſary, called forth abi- 
lities where they were, and-excited the riſing generation 
to ſtudy arts, which brought with them their own reward. 
Many incidents afforded materials for the favourites of the 
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muſes to diſplay their talents. Even burleſquing royal 
proclamations, by parodies and doggerel poetry, had great 
effects on the minds of the people. A celebrated hiſto- 
rian has remarked, that the ſong of Lillibullero forwarded 


the revolution of 1688 in England. It may be truly af- 


firmed, that ſimilar productions produced ſimilar effects 


in America. Francis Hopkinſon rendered eſſential ſer- 


vice to his country by turning the artillery of wit and 
ridicule on the enemy. Philip Freneau laboured ſucceſs- 
fully in the ſame way. Royal proclamations and other 
productions which iſſued from royal printing preſſes were, 
by the help of a warm imagination, arrayed in ſuch dreſſes 
as rendered them truly ridiculous Trumbull, with a 
vein of original Hudibraſtic humour, diverted his country - 
men ſo much with the follies of their enemies, that for 
a time they forgot the calamities of war. Humphries 


twined the literary with the military laurel, by ſuperad- 


ing the fame of an elegant poet, to that of an accom- 
pliſhed officer. Barlow increaſed the fame of his country 
and of the diſtinguiſhed actors in the revolution, by the 
bold deſign of an epic poem ably executed, on the idea 


that Columbus foreſaw in viſion the great ſcenes that 


were to be tranſacted on the theatre of that new world 
which he had diſcovered. Dwight ſtruck out in the 
ſame line, and at an early period of life finiſhed an elegant 
work, entitled the conqueſt of Canaan, on a plan which 
has rarely been atiempted. The principles of their mo- 
ther tongue were firſt unfolded to the Americans ſince 
the revolution by their countryman Webſter. Purſuing 


an unbeaten track, he has made diſcoveries in the genius 


and conſtruction of the Engliſh language, which had eſ- 
caped the reſearches of preceding philologiſts. Theſe, and 
a group of other literary characters, have been brought into 
view by the revolution. It is remarkable, that of theſe, 
Connecticut has produced an unuſual proportion. In that 


truly republican State, every thing conſpires to adorn hu- 
man nature with its higheſt honours. 


From the later periods of the revolution till the pre- 
ſent time, ſchools, colleges, ſocieties, and inſtitutions for 
promoting literature, arts, manufactures, agriculture, and 
: for 
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for extending human happineſs, have been increaſed far 
beyond any thing that ever took place before the decla- 
ration of independence. Every State in the. union has 
done more or leſs in this way, but Pennſylvania has done 
the moſt, The following inſtitutions have been very 
lately founded in that State, and moſt of them in the 
time of the war or ſince the peace. An univerſity 
in the city of Philadelphia; a college of phyſicians in 
the ſame place ; Dickinſon college at Carliſle ; Franklin 
college at Lancaſter; the Proteſtant Epiſcopal academy in 
Philadelphia; academiesatY ork- Town, atGerman-Town, 
at Pittſburgh, and Waſhington ; and an academy in Phi- 
ladelphia 2 young ladies; ſocieties for promoting po- 
litical inquiries; for the medical relief of the poor, un- 
der the title of the Philadelphia Diſpenſary; for pro- 
moting the abolition of ſlavery, and the relief of free 
negroes, unlawfully held in bondage; for propagating the 
goſpel among the Indians, under the direction of the Uni- 
ted Brethren; for the encouragement of manufactures and 
the uſeful arts; for alleviating the miſeries of priſons. 
Such have been ſome of the beneficial effects which have 
reſulted from that expanſion of the human mind, which 
has been produced by the revolution ; but theſe have nct 
been without alloy. | 
To overſet an eſtabliſhed government, unhinges many 
of thoſe principles which bind individuals to each other. 
A long time, and much prudence, will be neceſſary to 
re-produce a ſpirit of union and that reverence for go- 
vernment, without which ſociety 1s a rope of ſand. The 
right of the people to reſiſt their rulers, when invading 
their liberties, forms the corner ſtone of the American re- 
publics. This principle, though juſt in itſelf, is not fa- 
vourable to the tranquillity of preſent eſtabliſhments. The 
maxims and meaſures, which in the years 1774 and 1775 
were ſucceſsfully inculcated and adopted by American pa- 
triots, for overſetting the eſtabliſhed government, will 
anſwer a ſimilar purpoſe, when recurrence is had to thera 
dy factious demagogues for diſturbing the freeſt govern- 
ments that were ever deviſed. 
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War never fails to mjure the morals of the people en- 


gaged in it. The American war, in particular, had an 


unhappy influence of this kind. Being begun without 
funds or regular eſtabliſhments, it could not be carried 
on without violating private rights; and in its progreſs, 
it involved a neceſſity for breaking ſolemn promiſes, and 
plighted public faith. The failure of national juſtice, 
which was in ſome degree unavoidable, increaſed the dif- 
ficulties of performing private engagements, and weak- 
ened that ſenſibility to the obligations of public and pri- 
vate honour, which is a ſecurity for the punctual perfor- 
mance of contracts. | 

In confequence of the war, the inſtitutions of reli- 
gion have been deranged, the (public worſhip of the Deity 
ſuſpended, and a great number of the inhabitants de- 
prrved of the ordinary means of obtaining that religious 


Knowledge, which tames the fierceneſs, and ſoftens the 


rudeneſs, of human paſſions and manners. Many of 
the temples dedicated to the ſervice of the Moſt High, 
were deſtroyed, and theſe, from a deficiency of ability 
and inclination, are not yet 'rebuilt, The clergy were 
left to ſuffer, without proper ſupport. The depreciation 
of the paper currency 'was particularly injurious to them ; 
it reduced their ſalaries to a pittance, ſo inſufficient fer 
their maintenance, that feveral of them were obliged to 
lay down their profeſſion, and engage in other purſuits. 
Public preaching, of which-many of the inhabitants were 
thus deprived, ſeldom fails of rendering eſſential ſervice 
to ſociety, by civilizing the multitude and forming them 
to union. No claſs of citizens have contributed more to 
the revolution than the clergy, and none have hitherto 
fuffered more in conſequence of it. From the diminu- 
tion of their number, and the penury to which they have 
been ſubjected, civil government has loſt many of the ad- 
vantages it formerly derived from the public inſtructions of 
that uſeful order of men. | 
On the whole, the literary, political, and military talents 
of the citizens of the United States have been improved 
by the revolution, but their moral eharacter is inferior to 
what it formerly was. 80 great is the change for the 
worſe, 
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worſe, that the friends of public order were loudly called 
upon to exert their utmoſt abilities in extirpating the vici- 
ous principles and habits which have taken deep root du- 
ring the late convulſions. 


———— —ñ 


C HAP. XXVII. 


The Diſcharge of the American Army; the Evacuation of 
New-T, nf : the Reſignation of General Waſhington ; 
Arrangements of Congreſs for the diſpoſing of their weſter.y 
Territory, and paying their Debts ; the Diftreſſes of the 
States after the Peace ; the inefficacy of the Articles of the 
Confederation ; a grand Convention for amending the Go- 
vernment ; the new Conſtitution; General Waſhington 
appointed Preſident; an Addreſs ta the People * the 
United States. | 


HILE the citizens of the United States were 
anticipating the bleſſings of peace, their army, 

which had ſucceſsfully ſtemmed the tide of Britiſh victo- 
ries, was unrewarded for its ſervices. The States, which 
had been reſcued by their exertions from flavery, were 
in no condition to pay them their ſtipulated due, To 
diſmiſs officers and ſoldiers, who had ſpent the prime of 
their days in ſerving their country, without an equiva- 
lent for their labours, or even a ſufficiency to enable them 
to gain a decent living, was a hard but unavoidable cafe. 
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An attempt was made by anonymous and ſeditious publi- Mar, 10, 
cations to inflame the minds of the officers and foldiers, 1783. 


and induce them to unite in redreſſing their own griev- 
ances, while they had arms in their hands. As foon as 
General Waſhington was informed of the nature of theſe 
papers, he requeſted the general and field officers, with 
one officer from each company, and a proper reprefen- 


tation from the ſtaff of the army, to aſſemble on an early Mar. x 5 


day. He righily judged that it would be much eaſier to 
divert from a wrong to a — path, than to recal fatal 
and haſty ſteps after they had once been taken. The 
period, previouſly to the meeting of the officers, was im- 
proved in preparing them for the adoption of moderate 

2 mea- 
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meaſures. General Waſhington ſent for one officer after 
another, and enlarged in private, on the fatal conſequen- 
ces, and particularly on the loſs of character to the whole 
army, which would reſult from intemperate reſolutions. 
When the officers were convened, the commander in chief 
addreſſed them in a ſpeech, well calculated to calm their 
minds. He alſo pledged himſelf to exert all his abilities 
and influence in their favour, and requeſted them to rely 
on the faith of their country, and conjured them “ as 
they valued their honour—as they reſpected the rights of 
humanity, and as they regarded the military and national 
character of America, to expreſs their utmoſt deteſta- 
tion of the man who was attempting to open the flood- 
gates of civil diſcord, and deluge their riſing empire with 

blood.” Gen. Waſhington then retired. The minds of 
thoſe who had heard him were in ſuch an irritable ſtate, 
that nothing but their moſt ardent patriotiſm and his un- 
bounded influence prevented the propoſal of raſh reſo- 
lutions, which, if adopted, would have ſullied the glory 
of ſeven years ſervice, No reply whatever was made to 
the General's ſpeech, The .happy moment was ſeized, 
while the minds of the olicers, ſoftened by the eloquence 
of their beloved commander, were in a yielding ſtate, 
and a reſolution was unanimouſly adopted, by which they 
declared, that no circumſtance of diſtreſs or danger, 
ſhould induce a conduct that might tend to ſully the re- 
putation and glory they had acquired, that the army 
continued to have an unſhaken confidence in the juſtice of 


Congreſs and their country, and that they viewed with 


22. 


abhorrence, and rejected with diſdain, the infamous pro- 
poſitions in the late anonymous addreſs to the officers of 
the army.“ Too much praiſe cannot be given to Gen. 
Waſhington for the patriotiſm and deciſion which marked 
his conduct in the whole of this ſerious tranſaction. Per- 
haps in no inſtance did the United States receive from 
Heaven a more ſignal deliverance through the hands of 
the commander in chief. 

Soon after theſe events, Congreſs completed a reſolu- 
tion which had been for ſome time pending, that the offi- 
cers of their army, who preferred a ſum in groſs to an 

5 annuity, 
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annuity, ſhould be entitled to receive to the amount of five 1783. 
years full pay, in money or ſecurities, at ſix per cent. per 
annum, inſtead of the half pay for life, which had.been 
Previouſly promiſed to them. 

10 avoid the inconveniencies of diſmiſſing a great May 26. 
number of ſoldiers in a body, furloughs were freely 
granted to individuals, and after their diſperſion they 
were not enjoined to return, By this arrangement a 
critical moment was got over. A great part of an un- 
paid army was diſbanded and diſperſed over the States, 
without tumult or diſorder. The privates generally be- 
took themſelves to labour, and crowned the merit of be- 
ing good ſoldiers by becoming good citizens. Several 
of the American officers, who had been bred mechanics, 
reſumed their*trades, In old countries, the diſbanding a 
ſingle regiment, even though fully paid, has often produced 
ſerious conſequences, but in America, where arms had 
been taken up for ſelf-defence, they were peaceably laid 
down as ſoon as they became unneceſſary. As ſoldiers 
had been eaſily and ſpeedily formed in 1775, out of far- 
mers, planters, and mechanics, with equal eaſe and ex- 
pedition in the year 1783, they dropped their adventi- 
tious character, and reſumed their former occupations. 

About 80 of the Pennſylvania levies formed an excep- 

tion to the prevailing peaceable diſpoſition of the army. 
"Theſe, in defiance of their officers, ſet out from Lancaſter 

and marched to Philadelphia to ſeek a redreſs of their June 20, 
grievances, from the executive council of the State. The 1783. 
mutineers, in oppoſition to advice and entreaties, perſiſted 

in their march till they arrived at Philadelphia. They 

were joined there by ſome other troops, who were quar- 

tered in the barracks. The whole amounting to upwards 

of 300 men, marched with fixed bayonets and drums, to 

the ſtatehouſe, in which Congreſs and the ſupreme exe- 

cutive council of Pennſylvania held their ſeſſions. They 

placed guards at every door, and ſent in a written meſ- 

ſage to the Preſident and Council of the State, and 
threatened to let looſe an enraged ſoldiery upon them, 

it they were not gratified as to their demand within twenty 


minutes. The ſituation of Congreſs, though they were 
Y 4 not 
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1783. not the particular obje& of the ſoldiers reſentment, was 
— far from being agreeable. After being about three hours 


under dureſſe they retired, but previouſly reſolved that 
the authority of the United States had been groſsly in- 


| ſulted. Soon after they left Philadelphia, and fixed on 


Princeton as the place of their next meeting. General 


+ Waſhington immediately ordered a large detachment of 


OR. 18, 


1783. 


Nov. 2. 


his army, to march for Philadelphia. Previouſly to their 
arrival, the diſturbances were quieted without bloodſhed. 
Several of the mutineers were tried and condemned, two 
to ſuffer death, and four to receive corporal puniſhment, 
but they were all afterwards pardoned. | 
Towards the cloſe of the year, Congreſs iſſued a pro- 
clamation, in which the armies of the United States were 
applauded, „for having diſplayed in the progreſs of an 
arduous and difficult war, every military and patriotic 
virtue, and in which the thanks of their country were 
given them, for their long, eminent, and faithful ſervices.” 
Congreſs then declared it to be their pleaſure, “ that ſuch 
part of their fœderal armies, as ſtood engaged to ſerve du- 
ring the war, ſhould, from and after the third day of No- 
vember next, be abſolutelydiſcharged from the ſaid ſervice.” 
On the day preceding their diſmiſſion, General Waſhing- 
ton iſſued his farewel orders, in the moſt endearing lan- 
guage, After giving them his advice reſpecting their fu- 
ture conduct, and bidding them an affectionate farewel, 
he concluded with theſe words, © May ample juſtice be 
done them here, and may the choiceſt of Heaven's fa- 
vours, both here and hereafter, attend thoſe who under 
the divine auſpices have ſecured innumerable bleſſings for 
others. With theſe wiſhes, and this benediction, the 
commander in chief is about to retire from ſervice ; the 


curtain of ſeparation will ſoon be drawn, and the military 


ſcene, to him, will be cloſed for ever.” 

With great exertions of the ſuperintendant of finance, 
four months pay, 1n part of ſeveral years arrearages, were 
given to the army, This ſum, though trifling, was all the 


immediate recompence the States were able to make to 


thoſe brave men, who had conducted their country 
through an eight years war to peace and independence. 
| The 
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The evacuation of New-York took place in about 1783. 
three weeks after the American army was diſcharged, —w—o 
For a twelvemonth preceding, there had been an unre- Nov. 2 
ſtrained communication between that city; though a Bri- 
tiſh garriſon, and the adjacent country. The bitterneſs of 
war paſſed away, and civilities were freely interchanged 
between thoſe who had lately ſought for opportunities to 
deſtroy each other. General Waſhington and Governor 
Clinton, with their ſuites, made a public entry into the 
city of New-York, as ſoon as the royal army was with- 
drawn. The Lieutenant-governor, and members of the 
council, the officers of the American army, and the 
citizens, followed in an elegant proceſſion, It was re- 
marked, that an unuſual proportion of thoſe who in 1776 
had fled from New-York, were by death cut off from 
partaking in the general joy, which flowed in upon their 
fellow citizens, on returning to their ancient habitations. 
The eaſe and affluence which they enjoyed in the days of 
their proſperity, made the ſeverities of exile inconveni- 
ent to all, and fatal to many, particularly to ſuch as were 
advanced in life, "Thoſe who ſurvived, both felt and ex- 
preſſed the overflowings of joy, on finding their ſufferings 
and ſervices rewarded with the recovery of their country, 
the expulſion of their enemies, and the eſtabliſhment of 
their independence, In the evening there was a diſplay 
of fireworks, which exceeded every thing of the kind be- 
fore ſeen in the United States. They commenced by adove's 
deſcending with an olive branch, and ſetting fire toa mar- 
ron battery. 

The hour now approached in which it became neceſ- 
fary for General Waſhington to take leave of his officers, 
who had been endeared to him by a long feries of com- 
mon ſufferings and dangers. This was done in a folemn 
manner, The officers having previouſly aſſembled for 
the purpoſe, General Waſhington joined them, and call- 
ing for a glaſs of wine, thus addreſſed them, With an 
heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you ; 
I moſt devoutly wiſh that your latter days may be as 
proſperous and happy, as your former ones have been 
glorious and honourable,” The officers came up ſuc- 

I ceſſively, 
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1783. ceſſively, and he took an affcRionate leave of each of 
= them, When this affecting ſcene was over, Waſhington 


* 


leſt the room, and paſſed through the corps of light in- 
fantry to the place of embarkation. The officers fol- 
lowed in a ſoleinn mute proceſſion, with dejected counte- 
nances. - On his entering the barge to croſs the North 
river, he turned towards the companions of his glory, 
and by waving his hat, bid them a ſilent adieu. Some of 
them anſwered this laſt ſignal of reſpect and affection 
with tears, and all of them hung upon the barge which . 
conveyed him from their ſight, till they could no longer 
diſtinguiſh in it the perſon of their beloved commander in 
chief. | | 

A propoſal was made to perpetuate the friendſhip of 
the officers, by forming themſelves into a fociety, to be 
named after the famous Roman patriot Cincinnatus. The 
extreme jealouſy of the new republics ſuſpected danger 
to their liberties, from the union of the leaders of their 
late army, and eſpecially from a part of their inſtitution, 
which held out to their poſterity, the honour of being ad- 
mitted members of the ſame ſociety, To obviate all 
grounds of fear, the general meeting of the ſociety re- 
commended an alteration of their inſtitution, which has 
been adopted by eight of the ſtate ſocieties. By this re- 
commendation it was propoſed to expunge every thing 
that was hercditary, and to retain little elfe than their ori- 
ginal name, and a ſocial charitable inſtitution for perpe- 
tuating their perſonal friendſhips, and relieving the wants 
of their indigent brethren. + General Waſhington on the 
approaching diſſolution of the American army, by a cir- 
cular-letter to the Governors or Preſidents of the indivi- 
dual ſtates, gave his parting advice to his countrymen ; and 
with all the charms of eloquence, inculcated the neceſſity 
of union, juſtice, ſubordination, and of ſuch principles 
and practices, as their new ſituation required. 

The army being diſbanded, the commander in chief 
proceeded to Annapolis, then the feat of Congreſs, to 
reſign his commiſſion. On his way thither, he delivered 
to the Comptroller in Philadelphia, an account of the 
expenditure of all' the public money he had ever recei- 


ved 
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ved, This was in his own hand writing, and every entry 1983. 
was made in a very particular manner. The whole ſum,. 
which in the courſe of the war had paſſed through his 
hands, amounted only to {.14,479 185. gd. ſterling. No- 
thing was charged or retained as a reward for perſonal 
ſervices, and aCtual diſburſements had been managed with 
ſuch ceconomy and fidelity, that they were all covered by 
the above moderate ſum, | oy 

In every town and village through which the General 
paſſed, he was met by public and private demonſtrations 
of gratitude and joy. When he arrived at Annapolis, he Dec. 19. 
informed Congreſs of his intention to aſk leave to reſign 
the commiſſion he had the honour to hold in their ſervice, 
and deſired to know their pleaſure in what manner it 
would be moſt proper to be done. They reſolved that it 
ſhould be in a public audience. When the day fixed for 23. 
that purpoſe arrived, a great number of diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages attended the intereſting ſcene. At a proper mo- 
ment, General Waſhington addreſſed Thomas Mifflin, 
the Preſident, in the following words : | 

„Mr. Preſident, 

The great events on which my reſignation depended 
having at length taken place, I have now the honour of 
offering my ſincere congratulations to Congreſs, and of 
preſenting myſelf before them to ſurrender into their hands, 
the truſt committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the fervice of my country. 

« Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
ſovereignty, and pleaſed with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a reſpectable nation, I re- 
lign with ſatisfactiun the appointment I accepted with 
diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities to accompliſh ſo 
arduous a taſk, which however was ſuperſeded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our cauſe, the ſupport of the 
Supreme Power of the union, and the patronage of Hea- 
ven. 

« The ſucceſsful termination of the war has verihed 
the moſt ſanguine expectations, and my gratitude for the 
mterpoſition of Providence, and the aſſiſtance I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increaſes with eyery review 
of the momentous conteſt. | 

| % While 
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„ While 1 repeat my obligations to the army in gene- 


nul, I ſhould do injuſtice to my own feelings not to ac- 


knowledge, in this place, the peculiar ſervices and diſ- 
tinguiſhed merits of the perſons who had; been attached 
to my perſon during the war: it was impoſſible the choice 
of contidential officers to compoſe my family ſhould have 
been more fortunate-; permit me, Sir, to recommend in 


. particular thoſe who have continued in the ſervice to the 


prefent moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and 
patronage of Congreſs. 

« I conſider it as an indiſpenſable duty to cloſe this laſt 
folemn act of my official life, by commending the inte- 
reſts of our deareſt country to the protection of Almighty 
God, and thoſe who have the ſuperintendance of them, 
to His holy keeping. | 

«© Having now finiſhed the work aſſigned me, I retire 


from the great theatre of action; and bidding an affec- 


uonate farewell to this auguſt body, under whoſe orders 
I have long aQted, I here offer my commiſſion, and take 
my leave of all the employments of public life.” 

To this the Preſident returned the following anſwer : 
„The United States in Congreſs. aſſembled, receive 
with emotions too affecting for utterance, the ſolemn re- 
ſignation of the authorities under which you have led 
their troops with fucceſs, through a perilous and doubtful 
war. 

Called upon by your country to defend its invaded 
rights, you had accepted the ſacred charge before it had 
formed alliances, and whilſt it was without friends or a 


government to ſupport you. 


Nou have conducted the great military conteſt with 
wiſdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of 
the civil power through all diſaſters and changes: you 
have by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens 
enabled them to diſplay their martial genius, and tranſ- 
mit their fame to poſterity; you have perſevered, till 
theſe United States, aided by a magnanimous King and 
nation, have been enabled, under a juſt Providence, to 
cloſe the war in freedom, ſafety, and independence; on 
which happy event we ſincerely join you in congratula- 
tions. ; 


« Having 
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„Having defended the ſtandard of liberty in this new 1783. 
world-—having taught a leſſon uſeful to thoſe who inflict, 


and to thoſe who feel oppreſſion, you retire from the great 
theatre of action with the bleſſing of your fellow-citizens; 
but the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your 
military command, it will continus to animate remoteſt 
ages. We feel with you, our obligations to the army in 
general, and will particularly charge ourſelves with the 
intereſt of thoſe confidential officers who have attended 
your perſon to this affe&ing moment. 

We join you in commending the intereſts of our 
deareſt country to the protection of Almighty God, be- 
ſeeching Him to diſpoſe the hearts and minds of its citi- 
zens, to improve the opportunity afforded them, of be- 
coming a happy and reſpectable nation; and for you, 
we addreſs to Him our earneſt prayers, that a life ſo be- 
loved may he foſtered with all His care: that your days 
may be happy as they have been illuſtrious, and that He 
will finally give you that reward which this world cannot 
give. 

The great ſcenes that crowded in upon the imagination 
of the General, and of the Preſident, ſo affected them 
both, that they almoſt loſt the power of utterance. The 
mingled emotions that agitated the minds of the ſpectators, 
on ſeeing the commander in chief of their armies, reſign- 
ing all-public employments, and his country acknowledg- 
ing his ſervices, and loading him with their bleſſings, were 
beyond deſcription. Immediately on reſigning his com- 
miflion, Mr. Waſhington, “ haſtened with ineffable de- 
lights, (to uſe his own words) to his ſeat at Mount Ver- 
non, on the banks of the Potowmac in Virginia. Here 
the hiſtorian would wifh to make a pauſe, while he de- 
ſcribed the ſimple and heartfelt joy of neighbours and 
domeſtics, who welcomed him to his home. Let it not be 
deemed foreign to his preſent ſubject, to do homage to the 
feelings and character of the amiable partner of his con- 
jugal happineſs upon this occaſion, She deſerved this tide. 
of -unparalleled female honour and felicity, for ſhe loved 
her country, and bore with more than Roman—with 
Chriſtian patience and fortitude, the pains to which his 


long 
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long abſence, and the perils of his health and life had ex- 
poſed her. Fain would the hiſtorian purſue the illuſtrious 
hero of the revolution a little farther, and attempt to 
deſcribe his feelings upon his firſt review of the events of 
the war, from the quiet ſtation which he now occupied. 
But this digreſſion would lead him far from the objects of 
his hiſtory. | 

To paſs ſuddenly from the toils of the firſt public com- 
miſſion in the United States, to the care of a farm; to ex- 
change the inſtruments of war, for the implements of huſ- 


bandry, and to become at once the patron and example of 
ingenious and profitable agriculture, would to moſt men 
have been a difficult taſk. But to the elevated mind of 


the late commander in chief of the armies of the United 


States, it was natural and delightful ; and ſhould theſe 


pages deſcend to poſterity, and war continue ages hence to 


be the means of eſtabliſhing national juſtice, let the com- 


manders of armies learn from the example of General 
"Waſhington, that the fame which is acquired by the ſword, 


without guilt or ambition, may be preſerved without pow- 

er, or ſplendor, in private life. | 
Though the war was over, much remained for Congreſs 

to do. The proper diſpoſition of their unſettled weſtern 


and northern frontier became an object of ſerious atten- 


tion. The eaſtern States had been ſettled uniformly in 
townſhips, but the middle and ſouthern States by indiſ- 
criminate location. On a compariſon of the merits of theſe 
different methods of ſettling a new country, Congreſs 
gave a decided preference to the former. Gonformably 
to theſe principles, an ordinance was paſſed on the 20th 
of May 1785, for diſpoſing of that part of the weſtern 
territory, which bounds on Pennſylvania, Many ſettlers 
ſoon migrated to this country, Civil government was 
eſlabliſhed among them. A governor and judges were 
appointed and paid by Congreſs. They fixed their capi- 
tal, to which they gave the name of Marietta, at the con- 
flux of the Muſkingum and Ohio. [In the firſt years of their 
ſettlement, Congreſs ordained that they ſhould be govern- 
ed as a Colony of the United States, but engaged, that 


as ſoon as they had attained a population, equal to that 


of the ſmalleſt of the old States, they ſhould be received 
into 
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into the union on equal terms, By this liberal policy, the 
bleſſings of a free government may be gradually extended 
to the remoteſt bounds of the United States. 

Theſe arrangements for promoting domeſtic tranquillity 
were accompanied by others for forming commercial con- 
nections with the ſovereigns of Europe. Towards the 
cloſe of the war, Dr. Franklin had concluded a treaty be- 
tween the United States and the King of Sweden, He, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jefferſon, were appointed joint com- 
miſſioners for forming commercial treaties with foreign 
powers. They ſucceeded in their negociation with the 
King of Pruflia and the Emperor of Morocco. Mr. 
Adams was alſo appointed Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the Court of Great Britain ; and 
was inſtructed to ſolicit a treaty between theſe two powers, 
but the Miniſters of his Britannic Majeſty, declined enter- 
ing iato any treaty with him. They aſligned the inability 
of Congreſs to compel the different States to obſerve 
general commercial regulations, as a reaſon for declining 
the propoſed connection, From miſmanagement, the 
United States with reſpect to trade were in fact nearly as 
dependent on Great Britain, after the peace, as before the 
war. They had loſt the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects with 
regard to ſome branches of commerce, but ſuffered moſt 
of the inconveniencies of that political condition, in conſe- 
quence of their inability to regulate their commerce by 
one will. In this deranged ſtate of public affairs, Great 
Britain could expect little more from a treaty with the 
United States, than what her merchaats already poſſeſſed. 
She continued to reap the benefits of an extenſive trade 
with America, without a reciprocity of advantages. Mr. 
Adams finding his labours ineffectual, deſired leave to re- 
turn to America, which was granted. 

To provide funds for paying their continental debt, 
engaged the attention of Congreſs. for ſome time before, 
and after the peace. The amount of this at the cloſe of 
the war, as nearly as could be calculated, was about forty 
millions of dollars. In proſecuting the neceſſary means 
for diſcharging it, the inefficacy of the articles of 
confederation ſoon became apparent. By theſe, Con- 
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ſs though bound to pay, poſſeſſed no power of rai. 
ng a revenue. Its conſtitutional authority extended no 
farther, than to make requiſitions on the ſeveral States 
for their quotas, to be aſcertained in a relative propor- 
tion to the value of their lands. A propoſition was made 
to the ſeveral States near to the cloſe of the war, to inveſt 
Congreſs with a power to levy an impoſt of five per cent. 
at the time and place of importation, on the value of all 
goods'imported from foreign countries, till the whole of 
their public debt ſhould be extinguiſhed. Danger being 
now nearly over, ſelfiſh paſſions began to operate. Ob- 
jections were made to truſting the purſe and the ſword 
into the hands of the ſame body of men, and that too 
for an indefinite period of time. To obviate theſe ſcru- 
ples, Congreſs on a reconſideration propoſed to limit the 
grant of a continental impoſt to 25 years, and to confine 
the application of its neat proceeds excluſively to the diſ- 
charge of exiſting debts, On theſe principles, a ſyſtem of 
revenue for funding and ultimately paying the whole pub- 


April18, lic debt was completed, and offered to the States for their 


1783. ratification. By this it was propoſed to raiſe two millions 


and a half of dollars annually, to defray the intereſt of 
the continental debt. It was expected that the impoſt 
would bring in the firſt year one million of dollars, 
and increaſe every year afterwards. The States were 
reſpectively called upon to raiſe the balance, according 
to proportions aſſigned them, from ſome permanent eſta- 
bliſhed fund ſubject to the diſpoſal of Congreſs. A 
propoſition was alſo made, to change the fœderal rule of 
apportioning the public debt, from the value of land, to 
the more practicable one of numbers of inhabitants in 
the different States, The whole ſyſtem was tranſmitted 
to the State legiſlatures, and accompanied by an animated 
addreſs, enforcing the propriety of its immediate adop- 
tioh. Some of the States adopted it in the whole, others 
only in part, and ſome not at all. The States whoſe po- 
pulation was great, and whoſe lands were of an inferior 
quality, objected to changing the foederal rule -of appor- 
tionment, from the value of lands to numbers. Some 
of the States which, from their having convenient ports, 
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were called importing, States, found it to be more for 
their immediate advantage to raiſe money by impoſt for 
their ſeparate uſe, than for the benefit of the union. 
They who received foreign goods through neighbouring 
ſtates, and which were called conſuming States, com- 
plained that by the revolution they had only changed 
maſters, for that inſtead of being taxed by Great Britain 
without their conſent, they were ville taxed in like 
manner by their ſiſter ſtates, who happened to be more 
favourably ſituated for importing foreign goods, From 
theſe jarring intereſts, and from the want of a diſpoſition 
to ſupport a ſupreme head, and to give up local advan- 
tages for the general benefit, the revenue ſyſtem of Con- 
greſs was never put in operation: its failure was the 
ſource of many evils. No efficient funds being provided 
to pay the intereſt of the national debt, the public ſecu- 
rities of the United States fell in their value to ten for 
one, and became an article of ſpeculation, The war- 
worn ſoldier who received at the cloſe of the conteſt only 
an obligation for the payment of his hard-earned dues, 
was from neceſſity often obliged to transfer his rights for 
an inſignificant ſum. The monied man who had truſted 
his country in the hour of her diſtreſs, was deprived not 
only of his intereſt, on which he counted for his daily 
ſupport, but of a great part of the value of his capital. 


The non-payment of public debts ſometimes inferred a 


neceſſity, and always furniſhed an apology, for not diſ- 
charging private contracts. Confidence between man 
and man received a deadly wound, Public faith being 
firſt violated, private engagements loſt much of their obli- 
gatory force. Gen. Waſhington, who nobly refuſed any 
thing for himſelf, had eloquently though unſucceſsfully 
pleaded the cauſe of the army, and other public credi- 
tors, in his circular letter to the governors before his 
reſignation, and predicted the evils which followed from 
the rejection of the revenue ſyſtem of Congreſs. 
His obſervations were as follows: „“ As to the ſecond 
article which reſpects the performance of public juſ- 
tice, Congreſs have in their late addreſs to the United 
States almoſt exhauſted the ſubject. They have ex- 
plained their ideas ſo fully, and have enforced the ob- 
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ligations the States are under to render complete juſtice 
to all the public creditors, with ſo much dignity and 
energy, that in my opinion no real friend to the honour 


and independency of America can heſitate a ſingle 


moment reſpecting the propriety of complying with 


the juſt and honourable meaſures propoſed, If their 


arguments do not produce conviction, I know of no- 
thing that will have greater influence, eſpecially when 
we recollect that the ſyſtem referred to, being the 
reſult of the collected wiſdom of the continent, 
muſt be eſteemed, if not perfect, certainly the leaſt 
objectionable of any that could be deviſed, and that if 
it Hall not be carried into immediate execution, a national 
bankruptcy, with all its deplorable conſequences, will take 
place, before any different plan can poſſibly be pro- 
poſed or adopted. So prefling are the preſent circum- 
{tances, and fuch is the alternative now offered to the 
States.” Congreſs continued to ſend forth annual re- 
quiſitions for the ſums wanted for the public ſervice, 
and indulged the hope that the States would ere long be 
convinced of the neceſſity of adopting an efficient ſyſtem 
of general revenne : but their requifitions as well as their 
ſyſtem of revenue were diſregarded by fome of the States, 
and but partially complied with by others. From this 
failure of public juſtice, a deluge of evils overflowed the 
United States. Theſe were alſo increaſed by an unfa- 
vourable balance of trade, The ravages of armies, and 
the interruption of a free communication, between Eu- 
rope and America during the war, had multiplied the 
wants of the latter, to a degree which exceeded all previ- 
ous calculations. An inundation of European manufac- 
tures was therefore one of the firſt effects which follow- 
ed the eſtabliſhment of peace. Theſe were purchaſed by 
the Americans far beyond their meansof payment. Adven- 
turers graſping at the profits of trading with the new-form- 
ed States, exported to America goods to a great amount, 
exceeding what either prudence or policy could juſtify. 
The Americans ſoon found themſelves involved in a debt, 
to the diſcharge of which their refources were unequal, 
In ſeveral inſtances, theſe debts were contracted on cre- 
dit by perſons to whom. the United States were indebted. 
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'Theſe preſuming on the juſtice of their country, had 


involved themſelves in private engagements, hoping 


that what they received from the public would furniſh 
them with the means of payment. Such were doubly 

diſtreſſed. | | I 
he ſufferings of the inhabitants were increaſed in 
conſequence of the obſtructions of their trade. That 
intercourſe with the Weſt-India Iſlands, from which, 
when Colonies, they derived large ſupplies of gold and 
ſilver, was forbidden to them in their new capacity of 
independent States. Their fiſheries received a ſevere check 
from their being excluded from ſeveral ports in which, 
when Colonies, they had found a ready ſale for the fruits 
of their induſtry, which they drew from the ocean. 
'Theſe evils were ſtill farther aggravated by the ſtoppage 
of the bounty on whale oil, to which, when Britiſh ſub- 
jects, they were entitled. To add to their other misfor- 
tunes, they could no longer ſail with ſafety in the Mediter- 
ranean, a privilege which they had always enjoyed, while 
they were a part of the Britiſh empire. Unable to defend 
themſelves from the Algerine corſairs, they were obliged 
either to quit that beneficial trade, or inſure it at a ruinous 
premium. 

The United States, from the want of power in their 
common head, were incapacitated from acting in concert, 
ſo as to avail themſelves of their natural advantages. Con- 
greſs called once more upon the States to enlarge their 
powers, and particularly to entruſt them with the regu- 
lation of commerce for a limited number of years. Some 
States fully complied with this call, but others fettered their 
g.ants with ſuch conditions, as prevented the formation 
of an uniform ſyſtem, 

From the combined operation of theſe cauſes trade 
languiſhed; credit expired; gold and ſilver vaniſhed ; and 
in conſequence thereof, real property was depreciated to 
an extent equal to that of the depreciation of continental 
money, in the fecond or third year of its emiſſion, In 
ſtead of imitating the wiſe policy of Great Britain, in 
making an artificial medium of circulation, by funding 
their debts, ſeveral of the States, to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
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3 ariſing from the want of money, adopted the fallacious ex- 
pedient of emitting paper, to ſupply the place of gold 


and ſilver: but the remedy increaſed the diſeaſe. If the 


funding plan had been adopted, the ſum due by the United 


States was ſo much within their reſources, that by the 


eſtabliſhment of efficient funds, for the punctual diſcharge 
of the intereſt, the public debt might have eaſily been 
made a public bleſſing. It would have been a capital for 


the extenſion of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
as well as an honeſt and effectual ſubſtitute for real coin: 
but theſe advantages, which would have leſſened much of 
the ſufferings of the inhabitants, were loſt by the imbeci- 
lity of the general government, and the want of concert 
in the State legiſlatures. 

When the people on the return of peace ſuppoſed their 
troubles to be ended, they found them to be only varied. 
The calamities of war were followed by another claſs of 
evils, different in their origin, but not leſs injurious in 
their conſequences. * The inhabitants feeling the preſſure 
of their ſufferings, 'and not knowing preciſely from what 
ſource they originated, or how to remedy them, became 
uneaſy, and many were ready to adopt any deſperate mea- 
ſures that turbulent leaders might recommend. In 
this irritable ſtate, a great number of the citizens of 
Maſſachuſetts, fore with their enlarged portion of pub- 
lic calamity, were induced by ſeditious demagogues to 
make an open reſiſtance to the operations of their own 
free government. Inſurrections took place in many parts, 
and laws were trampled upon by the very men whoſe de- 
puties had enacted them, and whoſe deputies might have 
repealed them. By the moderation of the legiſlature, 
and eſpecially by the bravery and good conduct of Gene- 
rals Lincoln and Shepherd, and the firmneſs of the well- 
affected militia, the infurgents were ſpeedily quelled, and 
good order reſtored, with the loſs of about ſix of the free- 
men of the State. | 

The untoward events which followed the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, though evils of themſelyes, were over- 
ruled for great national good. From the failure of their 


expectations of an immediate increaſe of political happi- 
* N nets, 
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neſs, the lovers of liberty and independence began to be 


leſs ſanguine in their hopes from the American revolu- 
tion, and to fear that they had built a viſionary fabric 
of government on the fallacious ideas of public virtue; 
but that elaſticity of the human mind, which is nurtured 
by free conſtitutions, kept them from deſponding. By 
an exertion of thoſe inherent principles of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion which republics poſſeſs, a recurrence was had to 
the good ſenſe of the people for the rectification of fun- 
damental diſorders. While the country, free from fo- 
reign force and domeſtic violence, enjoyed tranquillity, a 
propoſition was made by Virginia to all the other States 
to meet in convention, for the purpoſe of digeſting a 
form of government, equal to the exigencies of the uni- 
on. The firſt motion for this purpoſe was made by Mr. 
Madiſon, and he had the pleaſure of ſeeing it acceded 
to by twelve of the States, and finally to iſſue in the eſta- 
bliſhment of a New Conſtitution, which bids fair to 
repay the citizens of the United States for the toils, dan- 
gers, and waſtes of the revolution, The fundamental 
diſtinction between the articles of confederation and the 
new conſtitution lies in this; the former acted only on 
States, the latter on individuals; the former could nei- 
ther raiſe men nor money by its own authority, but lay at 
the diſcretion of thirteen different legiſlatures, and with- 
out their unanimous concurrence was unable to provide 
for the public ſafety, or for the payment of the national 
debt, "The experience of ſeveral years had proved the 
impoſſibility of a government anſwering the end of its 
inſtitution, which was dependent on others for the means 
neceſlary for attaining theſe ends. By the new conſtitu- 
tion, one legillative, executive, and judicial power per- 
vades the whole union. This enſures an uniform obſer- 
vance of treaties, and gives a ſtability to the general go- 
vernment, which never could be attained while the acts 
and requiſitions of Congreſs were ſubject to the reviſion 
of thirteen legiſlatures,” and while thirteen diſtinct and 
unconnected. judiciaries had a conſtitutional right to de- 
cide on the ſame ſubject. The people of the United 
States gave no new powers to their rulers, but made a 
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more judicious arrangement of what they had formerly 
ceded. They enlarged the powers of the general govern- 
ment, not by taking from the people, but from the State 
legiſlatures. They took from the latter a power of levy- 
ing duties on the importation of merchandiſe from fo- 
reign countries, and transferred it to Congreſs for the 
common benefit of the union. They alſo inyeſted the ge- 
neral government with a power to regulate trade, levy 
taxes and internal duties on the inhabitants. That theſe 


enlarged powers might be uſed only with caution and de- 


liberation, Congreſs, which formerly conſiſted of only one 
body, was made to conſiſt of two; one of which was to 
be choſen by the people in proportion to their numbers, 
the other by the State legiſlatures. The execution of the 


acts of this compounded legiſlature was committed to a 


Supreme Magiſtrate, with the title of Preſident. The con- 
ſtitution, of which theſe were the principal features, was 
ſubmitted ſto the people for ratification. Animated de- 
bates took place on the propriety of eſtabliſhing or reject · 
ing it. Some States, who from their local ſituation were 
benefited by receiving impoſt duties into their treaſuries, 
were averſe from the giving of them up to the union. 
Others, who were conſuming but not importing States, 
had an intereſted inducement of an oppoſite kind, to ſup- 
port the propoſed new conſtitution. The proſpects {of 
increaſed employment for ſhipping, and the enlargement 
of commerce, weighed with thoſe States which abounded 
in ſailors and ſhips, and alſo with ſea-port towns, to ad- 
vocate the adoption of the new ſyſtem ; but thoſe States 
or parts of States, which depended chiefly on agriculture, 
were afraid that zeal for encouraging an American ma- 
rine, by narrowing the grounds of competition among 


foreigners for purchaſing and carrying their produce, 


would leſſen their profits. Some of this deſcription there- 
fore conceived that they hada local intereſt in refuſing the 

new ſyſtem. . | 118 
Individuals who had great influence in State legiſla- 
tures, or who held profitable places under them, were un- 
willing to adopt a government which, by diminiſhing 
the power of the States, would eventually diminiſh their 
| own 
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own importance: others, who looked forward to ſeats in 
the general government, or for offices under its autha- 
rity, had the ſame intereſted reaſon for ſupporting its adop- 
tion. Some from jealouſy of liberty were afraid of giving 
too much power to their rulers ; others, from an honeſt 
ambition to aggrandize their country, were for paving the 
way to national greatneſs by melting down the ſeparate 
States into a national maſs. The former feared the new 
conſtitution ; the latter gloried in it. Almoſt every paſ- 
ſion which could agitate the human breaſt, intereſted States 
and individuals for and againſt the adoption of the propoſed 
plan of government : ſome whole claſſes of people were 
in its favour, The maſs of public creditors expected pay- 
ment of their debts from the eſtabliſhment of an efficient 
government, and were therefore decidedly for its adoption, 
Such as lived on ſalaries, and thoſe who, being clear of 
debt, wiſhed for a fixed medium of circulation and the 
free courſe of law, were the friends of a conſtitution 
which prohibited the iſſuing of paper money and all in- 
terference between debtor and creditor. In addition to 
theſe, the great body of independent men, who ſaw the 
neceſlity of an energetic general government, and who, 
from the jarring intereſts of the different States, could 
not foreſee any probability of getting a better one than 
was propoſed, gave their ſupport to what the fœderal con- 
vention had projected, and their influence effected its eſta- 
bliſhment. After a full conſideration, and thorough diſ- 
cuſſion of its principles, it was ratified by the conventions 
of eleven of the original Thirteen States, and the ac- 
ceſſion of the other two was ſoon expected.“ The ratifi- 
cation of it was celebrated in moſt of the capitals of the 
States with elegant proceſlions, which far exceeded any 
thing of the kind ever before exhibited in America. Time 
and experience only can fully diſcover the effects of this 
new diſtribution of the powers of government; but in 
theory it ſeems well calculated to unite liberty with ſafety, 
and to lay the foundation of national greatneſs, while it 
abridges none of the rights of the States, or of the people, 


* North-Carolina and Rhode-Iflagd, fince writing the above, have acceded 
to the union. | 
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The new conſtitution having been ratified by eleven of 
the States, and ſenators and repreſentatives having been 
choſen agreeably to the articles thereof, they met at New- 
York and commenced proceedings under it. The old 
Congreſs and confederation, like the continental money, 
expired without a ſigh or groan, A new Congreſs, with 
more ample powers, and a new conſtitution, partly na- 
tional, and partly foederal, ſucceeded in their place, to the 


Fon joy of all who wiſhed for the happineſs of the 


nited States. 

Though great diverſity of opinions had prevailed about 
the new conſtitution, there was but one opinion about 
the perſon who ſhould be appointed its ſupreme execu- 
tive officer. The people, as well anti-fœderaliſts as fœde- 
raliſts, (for by theſe names the parties for and againſt 
the new conſtitution were called) unanimouſly turned 
their eyes on the late commander of their armies, as the 
moſt proper perſon to be their firſt Preſident. Perhaps 
there was not a well-informed individual in the United 
States, Mr. Waſhington himſelf only excepted) who was 
not anxious that he ſhould be called to the executive 
adminiſtration of the propoſed new plan of government, 
Unambitious of farther honours he had retired to his farm 
in Virginia, and hoped to be excuſed from all farther 
public fervice ; but his country called him by an unani- 
mous vote to fill the higheſt ſtation in its gift, That 
honeſt zeal for the public good, which had uniformly in- 
fluenced him to devote both his time and talents to the 
ſervice of his country, got the better of his love of retire- 
ment, and induced him once more to engage in the 
great buſineſs of making a nation happy. The intelli- 
gence of his election being communicated to him, while 
on his farm in Virginia, he ſet out ſoon after for New- 
York. On his way thither, the road was crowded with 
numbers anxious to ſee the Man of the people. Eſcorts 
of militia, and of gentlemen of the firſt character and 
ſtation, attended him from State to State, and he was 
every where received with the higheſt honours which a 
grateful and admiring people could confer. Addreſſes of 
congratulation were preſented to him by the inhabitants 
of almg.t every place of conſequence through which he 


palled, 
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: paſſed, to all of which he returned ſuch modeſt, unaſſu- 


ming anſwers as were in every reſpect ſuitable to his ſitu- 
ation, So great were the honours with which he was 
loaded, that they could ſcarcely have failed to produce 
haughtineſs in the mind of any ordinary man ; but no- 
thing of the kind was ever diſcovered in this extraordi- 
nary perſonage. On all occaſions he behaved to all men 
with the affability of one citizen to another, He was 
truly great in deſerving the plaudits of his country, but 
much greater in not being elated with them. 

Of the numerous addreſſes which were preſented on 
this occaſion, one ſubſcribed by Dennis Ramſay, the 
Mayor of Alexandria, in the name of the people of that 
city, who were the neighbours of Mr. Waſhington, was 
. and univerſally admired. It was in the fol- 
owing words: 


« To GrorkGe WASHINGTON, Eſq, Pręſident of the 
United States, Sc. 


« AGAIN your country commands your care. Obe- 
dient to its wiſhes, unmindful of your eaſe, we ſee you 
again relinquiſhing the bliſs of retirement; and this too 
at a period of life, when nature itſelf ſeems to authorize 
a preference of repoſe! 


«© Not to extol your glory as a ſoldier ; not to pour forth 


our gratitude for paſt ſervices ; not to acknowledge the 
Juſtice of the unexampled honour which has been confer- 
red upon you by the ſpontaneous and unanimous ſuf- 
frage of three millions of freemen, in your election to the 


ſupreme magiſtracy ; nor to admire the patriotiſm which 


directs your conduct, do your neighbours and friends 
now addreſs you; themes leſs ſplendid, but more endear- 
ing, impreſs our minds. The firſt and beſt of citizens muſt 
leave us; our aged muſt loſe their ornament ; our youth 
their model; our agriculture its improver; our com- 
merce its friend; our infant academy its protector; our 

oor their benefactor: and the interior navigation of the 

otowmack (an event replete with the moſt extenſive 
utility, already, by your unremitted exertions, brought 


into partial uſe) its inſtitutor and promoter, 
| * Farewell! 
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“% Farewell l. Gol and make a grateful people happy; 
a people, who will be doubly grateful, when they con- 
template this recent ſacrifice 2 their intereſt. 

« To that Being, who maketh and unmaketh at his 
will, we r you ; and after the accompliſhment 
of the arduous buſineſs to which you are called, may he 


. reſtore us to again, the beſt of men, and the moſt beloved 


fellow citizen !” 
To this Mr. Waſhington returned the following 
anſwer : | 
© GENTLEMEN, 


«© ALTHOUGH I ought not to conceal, yet I cannot 
deſcribe the painful emotions which J felt in being called 
upon to determine whether I would accept or refuſe the 
Preſidency of the United States. The unanimity in the 
choice ; the opinion of my friends, communicated from 
different parts of Europe, as well as from America ; the 
apparent wiſh of thoſe who were not entirely ſatisfied 
with the conſtitution in its prefent form; and an ardent 
defire on my own part to be inſtrumental in connecting 
the good will of my countrymen towards each other ; 
have induced an acceptance. Thoſe who knew me beſt 
(and you, my fellow citizens, are from your ſituation in 
that number) know better than any others, my love of 
retirement is ſo great, that no earthly conſideration, ſhort 
of a conviction of duty, could have prevailed upon me to 
depart from my reſolution, © never more to take any ſhare 
in tranſactions of a public nature.” For, at my age, 
and in my circumſtances, what proſpects or advantages 
could I propoſe to myſelf, from embarking again on the 
tempeſtuous and uncertain ocean of public life ? 

1 do not feel myſelf under the neceſſity of making 
public declarations, in order to convince you, Gentlemen, 
of my attachment. to yourſelves, and regard for your in- 
tereſts ; the whole tenor of my life has been open to your 
inſpection; and iny paſt actions, rather than my preſent 
declarations, muſt be the pledge of my future conduct. 

In the mean time, I thank you moſt ſincerely for 
the expreſſions of kindneſs contained in your valedictory 
addreſs. It is true, juſt after having bade adieu to my 
domeſtic connections, this tender proof of your friend- 


ſhips 
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ſhips is but too well calculated ſtill farther to awaken 
my ſenſibility, and increaſe my regret at parting from 
the enjoyment of private life. 

All that now remains for me, is to commit myſelf 
and you to the protection of that beneficent Being, who 
on a former occaſion hath happily brought us together, 
after a long and diſtreſſing ſeparation ; perhaps the ſame 
gracious Providence will again indulge me. . 
ſenſations muſt then be left to more expreſſive ſilence; 
while from an aching heart, I bid you all, my affec- 
tionate friends, and kind neighbours, farewell !” 

Gra 3 over the Schuylkill, which Mr. Waſhing- 
ton had to paſs, was highly decorated with laurels and- 
evergreens. At each end of it were erected magnificent 
arches compoſed of laurels, emblematical of the ancient 
Roman triumphal arches ; and on each fide of the bridge 
was a laurel ſhrubbery. As Mr. Waſhington paſſed the 
bridge, a youth ornamented with ſprigs of laurel, aſſiſted 
by machinery, let drop above his head, though unperceived 
by him, a civic crown of laurel. Upwards of 20,000 
citizens lined the fences, fields, and avenues, hetween the 
Schuylkill and Philadelphia. Through thefe he was con- 
ducted to the city, by a numerous and reſpectable body of 
the citizens, where he ook of an elegant entertain- 
ment provided for him. The pleaſures of the day were fuc- 
ceeded by a handſome diſplay of fireworks in the evening. 

When Mr. Waſhington croſſed the Delaware, and 
landed on the Jerſey ſhore, he was ſaluted with three 
cheers by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came 
to the brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, a'triumphal 
arch was erected on the bridge, by the direction of the la- 
dies of the place. The crown of the arch was highly or- 
namented with imperial laurels and flowers, and on it was 
diſplayed in large figures, December 26th 1 2 On che 
ſweep of the arch, beneath was this infcription, The 
defender of the Mothers will alfa protect their Daughters. 
On the north ſide were ranged a number of young girls 
dreſſed in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
and baſkets of flowers on their arms ; in the ſecond row 
ſtood the young ladies, and behind them the EEE 
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ladies of the town. The inſtant he paſſed the arch, the 
young girls began to ſing the following ode : 

« Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 

Welcome to this grateful ſhore : 

Now no mercenary foe 

« Aims again the fatal blow, 

% Aims at thee the fatal blow. r 

6 Virgins fair, and matrons grave, 

„ Theſe thy conquering arm did fave, 

« Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 

« Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
„ Strew your Hero's way with flowers.“ 
As they ſung. the laſt lines, they ſtrewed their flowers 
on the road before their beloved deliverer. His ſituation 


on this occaſion, contraſted with what he had in Dec. 1976 


felt on the ſame ſpot, when the affairs of America were 
at the loweſt ebb of depreſſion, filled him with ſenſations 
that cannot be deſcribed. He was rowed acroſs the 
bay from Elizabeth-Town to New-York in an elegant 
barge by thirteen pilots. All the veſſels in the harbour 
hoiſted their flags. Stairs were erected and decorated for 
his reception, On his landing, univerſal joy diffuſed it- 
felf through every order of the people, and he was re- 
ceived and congratulated by the governor of the State, 
and officers of the corporation. He was conducted from 
the landing-place to the houſe which had been fitted up 
for his reception, and was followed by an elegant pro- 
ceſſion of militia in their uniforms, and by great num- 
bers of citizens. In the evening, the houſes of the in- 
habitants were brilliantly illuminated, A day was fixed, 
ſoon after his arrival, for his taking the oath of office, 
which was in the following words: „I do ſolemnly ſwear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of Preſident of the 
United States, and will, to the beſt of my ability, pre- 
ſerve, protect, and defend, the conſtitution of the United 
States.” On this occaſion he was wholly cloathed in 
American, manufaQtures. In the morning of the day 
appointed for this purpoſe, the clergy of different deno- 
minations aſſembled their congregations in their refſpec- 
tive re of worſhip, and offered up public prayers for 
the Preſident and people of the United States. About 


| noon 
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noon a proceſſion, followed by a multitude of citizens, 
moved from the Preſident's houſe to Fœderal Hall. When 
they came within a ſhort diſtance from the Hall, the 
troops formed a line on both ſides of the way, through 
which Mr. Waſhington, accompanied by the Vice-Preſi- 
dent, Mr. John Adams, paſſed into the Senate Chamber. 
Immediately after, accompanied by both houſes, he went 
into the gallery fronting Broad-ſtreet, and before them, 
and an immenſe concourſe of citizens, took the oath pre- 
ſcribed by the conſtitution, which was adminiſtered by 
R. R. Livingſton, the Chancellor of the State of New- 
York. An awful ſilence prevailed among the ſpectators 
during this part of the ceremony. It was a minute of 
the moſt ſublime political joy. The Chancellor then pro- 
claimed him Preſident of the United States. This was 
anſwered by the diſcharge of 13 guns, and by the effu- 
ſions of ſhouts, from near 10,000 grateful and affectionate 
hearts. The Preſident bowed moſt reſpectfully to the 
people, and the air reſounded again with their acclama- 
tions, He then retired to the Senate Chamber, where he 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : | 
& Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the Houſe of 
| Repreſentatives. 

« AMONG the viciflitudes incident to life, no event 
could have filled me with greater anxieties, than that of 
which the notification was tranſmitted by your order, and 
received on the 14th day of the preſent month, On the 
one hand, I was ſummoned by my country, whoſe voice 
TI can never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had choſen with the fondeſt predilection, 
and in my flattering hopes, with an immutable deciſion, 
as the aſylum of my declining years; a retreat which 
was rendered every day more neceſſary as well as more 
dear to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and 
of frequent interruptions in my health, to the gradual 
waſte committed on it by time.---Qn the other hand, 
the magnitude and difficulty of the truſt to which the 
voice of my country called me, being ſufficient to awa- 
ken in the wiſeſt and moſt expericnc:d of her citizens, a 
diſtruſtful ſcrutiny into his qualifications, could not but 


overwhelm with deſpondency one, who, — in- 
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ferior endowments from nature, and unpractiſed in the 
duties of civil adminiſtration, ought to be peculiarly con- 
ſcious of his own deficiencies. In this conflict of emo- 
tions, all I dare aver, is, that it has been my faithful ſtudy 
to collect my duty from a juſt appreciation of every cir- 
cumſtance by which it might be affected. All I dare 
hope, is, that, if in executing this taſk, I have been too 
much ſwayed by a grateful remembrance of former in- 
ſtances, or by an affectionate ſenſibility to this tranſcen- 
dent proof of the confidence of my fellow citizens ; and 
have thence too little conſulted my incapacity as well as 
difinclination, for the weighty and untried cares before 
me; my error will be palliated by the motives which miſ- 
ted me, and its conſequences be judged by my country, 
with ſome ſhare of the partiality in which they originated. 
« Such being the impreſſions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public ſummons, repaired to the preſent 
ſtation 3 it would be peculiarly improper to omit in this 
firſt official at my fervent ſupplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the univerſe-»-who preſides in the 
councils of nations---and whoſe providential aids can 
ſupply every human defeQ---that His benedition may 
conſecrate to the liberties and happineſs of the people of 
the United States, a government inſtituted by themſelves 
for theſe eſſential purpoſes; and may enable every in- 
{trument employed in its adminiſtration, to execute with 
ſucceſs the functions allotted to his charge. In tender- 
ing this homage to the Great Author of every public and 
private good, I aſſure myſelf that it expreſſes your ſenti- 
ments not leſs than my own; nor thoſe of my fellow citi- 
zens at large, leſs than either. No people can be bound 
to acknowledge and adore the inviſible Hand, which con- 
ducts the affairs of men, more than the people of the 
United States. Every ſtep by which they have advanced 
to the character of an independent nation, ſeems to have 
been diſtinguithed by fome token of providential agency. 
And in the important revolution juſt accompliſhed in the 
ſyſtem of their united government, the tranquil delibe- 
rations, and voluntary conſent of ſo many diſtinct com- 
munities, from which the event has reſulted, cannot be 
compazed 
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compared with the means by which moſt governments 
have been eſtabliſhed, without ſome return of pious gra- 
titude, along with an humble anticipation of the future 
bleſſings which the paſt ſeem to preſage. Theſe reflections 
ariſing out of the preſent criſis have forced themſelves 
too ſtrongly on my mind to be ſuppreſſed. You will join 
with me, l truſt, in thinking, that there are none under 
the influence of which, the proceedings of a new and free 
government can more auſpiciouſly commence. 

« By the article eſtabliſhing the executive department, 
it is made the duty of the Preſident © to recommend to 
your conſideration ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge ne- 
ceſſary and expedient,” The circumſtances under which 
I now meet you will acquit me from entering into that 
ſubjeQ, farther than to refer to the great conſtitutional 
charter under which you are aſſembled, and which, in 
defining your powers, deſignates the objects to which 
your attention is to be given. It will be more conſiſtent 
with thoſe circumſtances, and far more congenial with 
the feelings which actuate me, to ſubſtitute, in place of a 
recommendation of particular meaſures, the- tribute that 
is due to the talents, the rectitude, and the patriotiſm 
which adorn the characters ſelected to deviſe and adopt 
them. In thoſe honourable qualifications, I behold the 
ſureſt pledges that as on one fide no local prejudices, or 
attachments---no ſeparate views, nor party animoſities, 
will miſdirect the comprehenſive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over this great aſſemblage of commu- 
nities and intereſts; ſo, on another, that the foundations 
of our national policy will be laid in the pure and immu- 
table principles of private morality ; and the pre-emi- 
nence of free government be exemplified by all the at- 
tributes which can win the affections of its citizens, and 
command the reſpe& of the world. I dwell on this proſ- 
pect with every ſatisfaction which an ardent love for my 
country can inſpire. Since there is no truth more 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, than that there exiſts in the ceco- 
nomy and courſe of nature, an indiſſoluble union between 
virtue and happineſs, between duty and advantage, be- 
tween the genuine maxims of an honeſt and magnanimous 
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people, and the ſolid rewards of public proſperity and 


felicity. Since we ought to be no leſs perſuaded that the 
propitious ſmiles of Heaven can never be expected on a 
nation that diſregards the eternal rules of order and 


right, which Heaven itſelf has ordained. And ſince the 
preſcrvation of the ſacred fire of liberty, and the deſtiny 


of the republican model of government, are juſtly con- 


ſidered as deeply, perhaps as finally ſtaked, on the experi- 
ment entruſted to the hands of the American people. 

gBeſides the ordinary objects ſubmitted to your care, 
it will remain with your judgement to decide, how far 
an exerciſe of the occaſional power delegated by the 5th 
article of the conſtitution, is rendered expedient at the 
preſent juncture by the nature of objections which have 
been urged againſt the ſyſtem, or by the degree of inqui- 
etude which has given birth to them. | 

4 Inſtead of undertaking particular recommendations 
on this ſubject, in which I could be guided by no lights 
derived from official opportunities, I ſhall again give way 
to my entire confidence in your diſcernment and purſuit 
of the public good. 

For I aſſure myſelf, that whilſt you carefully avoid 
every alteration which might endanger the benefits of an 
united and effective government, or which ought to await 
the future leſſon of experience; a reverence for the cha- 
raQeriſtic rights of freemen, and a regard for the public 


harmony, will ſufficiently influence your deliberations. 


on the queſtion, how far the former can be more impreg- 


nably fortified, or the latter be ſafely and advantageoully 


promoted. 

« To the preceding obſervations I have one to add, 
which will be moſt properly addreſſed to the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives; it concerns myſelf, and will, therefore, 
be as brief as poſſible. 

„When I was firſt honoured with a call into the ſer- 
vice of my country, then on the eve of an arduous 
ſtruggle for its liberties, the light in which I contempla- 
ted my duty required, that I ſhould renounce every pecu- 
niary compenſation, From this reſolution I have in no 
inſtance departed. And being {till under the impreſſions 


which produced it, I muſt decline as inapplicable to my- 
ſelf 
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ſelf, any ſhare in the perſonal emoluments, which may 
be indiſpenſably included in a permanent proviſion for the 
executive department; and muſt accordingly pray, that 
the pecuniary eſtimates for the ſtation in which I am placed, 
may, during my continuance in it, be limited to ſuch 
actual expenditures as the public good may be thought to 
require. 

« Having thus imparted to you my ſentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occaſion which brings us to- 
gether—I ſhall take my preſent leave; but not without 
reſorting once more to the benign Parent of the human 
race, in humble ſupplication, that ſince he has been plea- 


ſed to favour the American people with opportunities far ' 


deliberating in perfect tranquillity, and diſpoſitions for 
deciding with unparalleled unanimity on a form of go- 


vernment, for the ſecurity of their union, and the advance- 


ment of their happineſs ; ſo his Divine bleſſing may be 
equally conſpicuous in the enlarged views, the te:nperate 
conſultations, and the wiſe meaſures on which the ſucceſs 
of this government muſt depend.” 

'The Preſident of Congreſs then attended on divine 
ſervice. 

In the evening a very ingenious and ſplendid ſhew of 
fire-works was exhibited.  Betwixt the fort and the 
bowling green ſtood conſpicuous, a ſuperb and brilliant 
tranſparent painting, in the center of which was the por- 
trait of the Preſident, repreſented under the emblem of 
fortitude ; on his right hand was Juſtice, repreſenting the 
Senate of the United States; and on his left, Wiſdom, re- 
preſenting the Houſe of Repreſentatives. W 

This memorable day completed the organization of the 
new. conſtitution. By this eſtabliſhment the riſing gene- 
ration will have an opportunity of obſerving the reſult of 
anexperimentinpolitics, which before has never been fairly 
made. The experience of former ages has given many me- 
lancholy proofs, that the popular governments have ſeldom 
anſwered in practice to the theories and warm wiſhes of 
their admirers. The preſent inhabitants of independent 
America now have an opportunity to wipe off this aſper- 
ſion, to aſſert the dignity of human nature, and the capa- 


city of mankind for ſelf-government, 
Vor. II. Aa Citizens 
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Citizens of the United States | you have a well-balanced 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed by general conſent, which is an im- 
provement on all republican forms of government hereto- 


fore eſtabliſhed. It poſſeſſes the good qualities of monarchy, 


but without its vices. The wiſdom and ſtability of an 
ariſtocracy, but without the inſolence of hereditary maſ- 


ters. The freedom and independence of a er al- 


ſembly, acquainted with the wants and wiſhes of the peo- 
ple, but without the capacity of doing thoſe miſchiefs 
which reſult from uncontrolled power in one aſſembly. 
The end and object of it is public good. If you are not 
happy it will be your own fault. No knave or fool can 
plead an hereditary right to ſport with your property or 
your liberties. Your laws and your lawgivers muſt all 
proceed from yourſelves. You have the experience of 


nearly fix thouſand years, to point out the rocks on which 
former republics have been daſhed to pieces. Learn 


wiſdom from their misfortunes. Cultivate juſtice both 
public and private. No government will or can endure 
which does not protect the rights of its ſubjects. Un- 
lefs ſuch efficient regulations are adopted, as will ſecure 
property as well as liberty, one revolution will follow 
another. Anarchy, monarchy, or deſpotiſm, will be the 
conſequence. By juſt laws and the faithful execution of 
them, public and private credit will be reſtored, and the 
reſtoration of credit will be a mine of wealth to this young 
country. It will make a fund for agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, which will ſoon enable the United 
States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 
earth. Such are the reſources of your country, and fo 
trifling are your debts, compared with your reſources, 
that proper ſyſtems, wiſely planned and faithfully executed, 
will ſoon fill your extenſive territory with inhabitants, 
and give you the command of ſuch ample capitals, as 
will enable you to run the career of national greatneſs, 
with advantages equal to the oldeſt kingdoms of Europe, 
What they have been ſlowly growing to, in the courſe of 
near two thouſand years, you may hope to equal within 
one century. If you continue under one government, 
built on the ſolid 2 of public juſtice, and pub- 
lie virtue, there is no point of national greatneſs to 


which 
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which you may not aſpire with a well-founded hope of 
ſpeedily attaining it. Cheriſh and ſupport a reverence 
for government, and cultivate an union between the Eaſt 


and South, the Atlantic and the Miſſiſſippi. Let the 


greateſt good of the greateſt number be the pole-{tar of 
your public and private deliberations. Shun wars, they 
beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, and 
produce others, which are almoſt peculiar to themſelves, 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, are your proper 
buſineſs. Seek not to enlarge your territory by conqueſt ; 
it is already ſufficiently extenſive, You have ample ſcope 
for the employment of your moſt active minds, in pro- 
moting your own domeſtic happineſs. Maintain your own 
rights, and let all others remain in quiet poſſeſſion of theirs, 
Avoid diſcord, faction, luxury, and the other vices which 
have been the bane of commonwealths. Cheriſh andreward 
the philoſophers, the ſtateſmen, and the patriots, who de- 
vote their talents and time, at the expence of their private 
intereſts, to the toils of enlightening and directing their 
fellow citizens, and thereby reſcue citizens and rulers of 
republics from the common and too often merited charge 
of ingratitude. PraQtiſe induſtry, frugality, temperance, 
moderation, and the whole lovely train of republican vir- 
tues. Baniſh from your borders the liquid fire of the 
Weſt-Indies, which, while it entails poverty and diſeaſe, 
prevents induſtry, and foments private quarrels, Venerate 
the plough, the hoe, and all the implements of agriculture. 
Honour the men, who with their own hands maintain 
their families, and raiſe up children who are inured to 
toil, and capable of defending their country. Reckon the 
neceſſity of labour not among the curſes, but the bleſſings 
of life, Your towns will probably ere long be engulphed 
in luxury and effeminacy. If your liberties and future 
proſpects depend on them, your career of liberty would 
probably be ſhort ; but a great majority of your country, 
muſt, and will be yeomanry, who have no other depen- 
dence than on Almighty God for his uſual bleſſing on 
their daily labour. From the great exceſs of the num- 
ber of ſuch independent farmers in theſe States, over and 
above all other claſſes of inhabitants, the long continuance 
of your liberties may be reaſonably preſumed, 
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Let the hapleſs African fleep undiſturbed on his native 
ſhore, and give over wiſhing for the extermination of 
the ancient proprietors of this land. Univerſal juſtice 
is univerſal intereſt. The moſt enlarged happineſs of one 
people, by no means requires the degradation or deſtruc- 
tion of another. It would be more glorious to civilife 


.one tribe of ſavages than to exterminate or expel a ſcore. 


There is territory enough for them and for you. In- 
ſtead of invading their rights, promote their happineſs, 
and give them no reaſon to curſe the folly of their fa- 
thers, who ſuffered your's to ſit down on a ſoil which the 
common Parent of us both had previouſly aſſigned to 
them: but above all, be particularly careful that your 
own deſcendants do not degenerate into ſavages. Dif- 
fuſe the means of education, and particularly of religi- 
ous inſtruction, through your remoteſt ſettlements. To 
this end, ſupport and ſtrengthen the hands of public 
teachers, and eſpecially of worthy clergymen. Let your 
volgintary contributions confute the diſhonourable poſi- 
tion, that religion cannot be ſupported but by compulſory 
eſtabliſhments. Remember that there can be no political 
happineſs without liberty; that there can be no liberty 


without morality; and that there can be no morality 
without religion: | | 


It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, 
and in the annals of the world. You poſſeſs a country 
which in leſs than a century will probably contain fifty 
millions of inhabitants. You have, with a great expence 
of blood and treaſure, reſcued yourſelves and your poſte- 
rity from the domination of Europe. Perfect the good 
work you have begun, by forming ſuch arrangements and 
inſtitutions as bid fair for enſuring to the preſent and fu- 
ture generations the bleſſings for which you have ſucceſs- 
fully contended. | 
May the Almighty Ruler of the Univerſe, who has 
raiſed you to independence, and given you a place among 
the nations of the earth, make the American Revolution 
an era in the hiſtory of the world, remarkable for the pro- 


greſſive increaſe of human -* amb 
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An Alphabetical Lift of the Members of Congreſs, who 
attended from the ſeveral States, from 5th Novem- 
ber, 1774, to the 3d of March, 178g. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Atkinſon George 
Bartlet Joſeph 
Blanchard Jonathan 
Folſom Nathaniel 
Froſt George 

Foſter Abiel 
Gilman John Taylor 
Gilman Nicholas 
Livermore Samuel 
Long Pierce 
Langdon John 
Peabody Mr. 
Sullivan John 
Thornton Matthew 
Whipple William 
Wentworth Mr. 
Woodbury Mr. 
White Mr. 
Wingate Pain. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams Samuel 
Adams John 
Cuſhing Thomas 
Dana 1 
— Nathan 

e Elbridge 
* Natl antel 
Hancock John 
Holten Samuel 
Higgenſon Stephen 
py Jonathan 
King Rufus 
Lovell James 
Lowell John 
Oſgood Samuel 
Otis Samuel Allyn 
Paine Robert Treat 


Partridge George 


wm 


Sedgewick Theodorus 
Ward Artemus. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


Arnold Jonathan 
Arnold Peleg 
Collins John 
Cornell Ezekiel 
Ellery William 
Gardner Joſeph 
Hopkins Stephen 
Howell David 
Hazard Jonathan 
Marchant Henry 
Moury Mr. 
Manning James 
Miller Nathan 
Varnam james M. 
Ward Samuel. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Adams A. 
Cook Joſeph Platt 
Dyer = et 
Deane Silas 
Elſworth Oliver 
Edwards Pierpoint 
Huntington Samuel 
Huntington Benjamin 
(Om William Samuel 
aw. Richard 
Mitchell Stephen Mix 
Root Jeſle 
Sherman Roger 
Spencer Joſeph 
Sturges Jonathan 
Wolcott Oliver 
Williams William 
Wadſworth Jeremiah. 


NEW- TORK. 
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NEW-YORK., 


Alfop John 


Boerum Sim on 
Benſon Egbert 
Duane James 

Duer William 
Floyd William 
Ganſevoort Leonard 
Gelſton David 
Haring John 
Hamikon Alexander 


Jay John 
ivingron Philip 
Low Iſaac 

Lewis Frances 
Livingſton Robert R. 
L'Hommedieu Ezra 
Lanſing John, Jun. 
Livingfion Walter 
Lawrence John 
Morris Goveneur 
Mc*«Dougall Alexander 
Paine Ephraim 

Platt Zephaniah 

Pell Philip 

Scott John Morin 
Schuyler Philip 

Smith Melancton 
Wiſner Hen 

Yates Peter W. 
Yates Abraham, Jun. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


Boudinot Elias 
Burnett W. 

Beatty John 

Crane Stephen 

Clark Abraham 
Cooper John 

Condict Silas 
Cadwallader Lambert 
Dehart John 

roy — 


Elmer Jonathan 
Fill John 


Freelinghauſen Frederick 


Hart John 
Hopkinſon Francis 


Houſtoun William Churchill 


Hornblower Joſiah 
Kinſey James 
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Livingſton William 


Smith Richard 


Sergeant Jonathan D. 
Scudder Nathaniel 
Stephens John 

Symmes John C. 
Schureman James 
Witherſpoon John Doctor 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Atlee Samuel 
Armſtrong John 
Armſtrong John, Jun. 
Biddle Edward 
Bayard John 
Bingham William 
Clumer George 
Clingan William 
Coxe Tench 
Dickinſon John 
Duffield Samuel 
Franklin Benjamin Doctor 
Fitzſimmons Thomas 
Gardner Joſeph 
Galloway Joſeph 
Humphrey Charles 
Hand Edward 
Henry William 
Ingerſol Jared 
Jackſon David 
Irvine William 
Mifflin Thomas 
Morton John 
Morris Robert 
M<Clene James 
Matlack Timothy 
Montgomery Joſeph 
Morris Cadwallader 
Meredith Samuel 
Peters Richard 
Pettit Chartes 
Roads Samuel 

Roſs George | 
Roberdeau Daniel 
Reed Jofeph 

Reid James R. 
Smith Jonathan B. 
Searle James 
Shippen William 

St. Clair Arthur 
Wilſon James 
Wynkoop Henry. 


DELAWARE, 


DELAWARE. 


Bedford Gunning, Jun. 
Dickinſon John 
Dickinſon Philemon 
Kearnny Dyre 
McKean Thomas 
M*<Comb Eleazer 
Mitchell Nathaniel 
Patton John 
Perry William 
Rodney Cæſar 
Rodney Thomas 
Sykes James 

ilton James | 
Van Dyke Nicholas 
Vining John 
Wharton Samuel. 


MARYLAND. 


Alexander Robert 

Chaſe Samuel 

Carrol Charles of Carrolton 
Carrol Daniel 

Contee Benjamin 

Forbes James | 

Forreſt Uriah 

Gold ſborough Robert 

Henry John 

Hanſon John 

Hemſley William 

Hindman William 

Hariſon William 

Howard John E. 5 
Johnſon Thomas 


Jenifer Daniel of St. Thomas 


Lee Mr. 

Lloyd Edward 
Mc<Henry James 
Paca William 
Plater George 
Potts Richard 
Rumſey Benjamin 
Ramſay Nathaniel 
Roſs David 
Smith William 
Stone Thomas 
Seney Joſhua 
Tilghman Matthew 
Wright Mr. 


VIRGINIA. 
Adams Thomas 
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Bland Richard 
Braxton Carter 
Baniſter Mr. 
Bland Theodorick 
Brown John 
Carrington Edward 
Dawſon John 
Fleming William 
Fitzhugh Mr. 
Griffin Cyrus 
Grayſon William 
Henry Patrick 
Hariſon Benjamia 
Harvie Mr. 
Heney James 
Hardy Samuel 
efferſon Thomas 
ones Joſeph 
Lee Richard He 
Lee Francis Lighttoot 
Lee Arthur 
Lee Henry 
Mercer James 
Madiſon James, Jun. 
Mercer John Francis 
Monroe James 
Nelſon Thomas 
Pendleton Edmund 
Page Mann 
Randolph Peyton 
Randolph Edmund 
Smith Merriweather 
Waſhington George 
Walker John 


NORTH-CAROLINA. 


Aſhe John Baptiſt 
Burke Thomas 
Blount William 
Bloodworth Timothy 
Burton Robert 
Caſwell Richard 
Cumming William 
Hooper William 
Hewes Joſeph 
Harnet Cornelius 
Hill Whitmel 
Hawkins Benjamin 
Jones Allen 

Jones Willie 


\ Johnſton Samuel 


Naſh 


'Kinloch F 
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Naſh Abner 


Penn John 12 
Sharpe William 
Spaight Richard Dobbs 


Sitgreaves John 
Swann John. +» 


Williams Mr. 
- Williamſon Hugh 


White James. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


Bee Thomas 

Beresford Richard 

Bull John 

Butler Pierce 

Barnwell Robert 

Drayton William Henry 

Eveleigh Nicholas 

Gadſden Chriſtopher 

Gervais Lewis John 

Heyward Thomas 

Hutſon Richard 

Huger Daniel 

Ezard Ralph 
rancis 

Kean. John 

Laurens Henry 


=—_ Thomas 
iddleton Henry 
Middleton Arthur 
Matthews John 
Motte Iſaac 
Pinckney Charles 
Parker John 
Rutledge John 
Rutledge Edward 
Ramſay David 
Read Jacob 
Trapier Paul 
Tucker Thomas Tuder. 


GEORGIA. 


Baldwin Abraham 
Few William 


Gibbons William 


Hall Lyman 
Howley Richard 
Houſton William 
Haberſham John 
2 N. Wimberly 
agworthy Edward 
Pierce William 
Telfair Edward 
Walton George. 


Preſidents of CONGRESS, from 1774, till 1589. 


Peyton Randolph John Hanſon 
Henry Middleton Elias Boudinot 
John Hancock Thomas Mifflin 
Henry Laurens Richard Henry Lee 
John Ja | Nathaniel Goreham 
Samuel Huntington Arthur St. Clair 
Thomas M*Kean Cyrus Griffia 
THE END. 
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